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ANOTHER  I  PLUS  I  FOR  YOU  IN  CHICAGO'S 


The  price  on  adults  in  upper  income  families  (over  $5,0(X))  varies  in 
Chicago.  You  reach  825  for  a  dollar  with  the  Sun -Times/ Daily  News 
combination.  790  per  dollar  with  the  second-best  combination.  Your 
plus:  i5  more  big  spenders  for  every  dollar  with  the  “Top  Two” 
combination. 

You  could  go  after  Chicago’s  biggest  spenders  with  one  newspaper. 
But  even  the  biggest  daily  in  town  misses  two-thirds  of  them. 

That’s  why  it  now  takes  two  newspapers  to  sell  Chicago.  And— you 
check— in  every  major  buying  category,  the  Top  Two  for  the  Money 
are  the  Sun -Times  and  the  Daily  News.  Our  man  has  the  facts  (com¬ 
piled  in  consultation  with  A.R.F.).  Have  a  look. 
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Built  by  UUOOD 

for  McCall’s  Magazine 


designed  to 
increase  the 
efficiency  of 
roll-fed  presses 


If  you  operate  Roll-Fed 
Presses,  WOOD  Reels, 

Tensions  and  Autopasters  will 
definitely  increase  their  efficiency. 

These  equipments  excel  in 
the  handling  of  oversize  mill 
rolls  .  .  .  either  newsprint  or 
coated  stock ...  so  that  high¬ 
speed  presses  can  be  kept  in 
non-stop  operation  at  appreciable 
savings  in  operating  time  and 
resultant  increases  in  production. 

We  invite  inquiries  on  Reels, 
Tensions  and  Autopasters, 
designed  to  solve  your  specific 
paper  handling  problems. 


Automatic,  3-Arm  Reels,  Autopasters,  synchronized  to 

desig^ned  to  handle  paper  rolls  make  flying  pastes  at  running 

up  to  150"  in  width.  speed  of  press. 


Pneumatically  controlled  stationary 
strap  tensions  for  newsprint. 

Running  belt  tensions  for 
coated  stock. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive  &  Sales  Office:  SOI  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  17. 


For  business  you  can  really  get  your  teeth  into  —  for  results  you  can  ring  up  on  your  cash 
register,  there  is  no  advertising  medium  you  can  use  to  better  advantage  than  the  Eagle-Beacon. 

Why?  There  are  many  reasons!  First  and  foremost  is  the  saturation  coverage  in  Sedgwick 
county  where  there  is  more  money  to  spend  and  more  families  willing  to  spend  it  for  daily 
needs  and  luxuries  than  any  county  in  the  state.  A  recent  release  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  credits  Wichita  with  filing  one-seventh  of  all  the  income  tax  returns  and  paying 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  income  tax  dollars  paid  in  the  state. 
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it  belongs  on  your  schedule 


Micljlta  %  Seacott 

AA.  M.  MURDOCK,  publisher 

NATIONAL  KCniSTNTATIVlS 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  DtTHOIT  —  SAN  fKANCISCO  —  lOS  ANGEllS 
KANSAS  CITY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  HAROlO  HENEMAN  —  MDSE.  AiURT  BIOG. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  AP  Newspapers,  John  Marshall  Hotel.  Richmond. 

5*6 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-7 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile. 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  Now  York. 

1 1 — Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

11-12— Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 

11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 

14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14-17— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Florence,  Ala. 

16-18 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

18-20 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

18-20 — Annual  Institute  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Carolina  Inn, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

18- 21 — Copley  Newspapers  Seminar  for  Production  Managers.  Borrego 
Springs,  Calif. 

19 —  Now  Mexico  AP  Association,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

19 — PNPA  All  Committee  Day,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 20— Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

20—  ONPA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22— Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel,  Tyler,  Texas. 

21- 24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-26 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Inc.,  national  newspaper  conference, 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

28- 30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

29- Fab.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 


Winner 


Here  are  The  St.  Petersbu 
Times  circulation  figures 
for  City  and  Retail 
Trading  Zones  .  .  . 
where  MOST  sales 
are  made! 


FEBRUARY 

4- 7 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Coronado, 

Coronado,  Calif. 

5 -  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

8-9— Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17— Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ONPA  and  U.  of  Oregoii 
School  of  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16- 17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

17- 19 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 

Univ.,  Now  York. 

21- 24— Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 2+— PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2+25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

2+25— Cl  assified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 
2+26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


MARCH 

4-6 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division)  Skirvin  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

11- 13 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

12- 23 — API  Managing  Editors-News  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New 

York. 

16-17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond,  Va. 

25-26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Ft.  Hayes,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Sales  go  up  like  mad 
too  -  for 

Times  advertisers. 


APRIL 

— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pa. 
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Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


MARKETS 


United  Press  International  welcomes 
to  its  Telephoto-Unifax  newspicture  network 
The  Billings  Gazette  and  the  Cheyenne  Eagle 
and  State  Tribune. 

Extension  of  the  UPl  leased  picture 
circuit  into  Montana  and  Wyoming  provides 
the  first  such  service  by  any  agency 
in  those  states. 
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ChimpotMui  MretxFoMH-  ^  'ith  tutd  HumitUv 


Pima! 


These  newspapers  have  featured  UPl  news 
for  many  years.  Now  UPl’s  around-the-world. 
around-the-clock  picture  coverage 
has  been  added. 

The  trend  continues  to  UPl  -  news  and 
newspictures. 
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I  CIRCULATION  and  I 
I  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  I 
ROCKET 
UPWARD!  I 

1  Consistent  gains  in  newspaper  Circulation  and  Retail  1 
m  Advertising  prove  the  Utica  market  is  going  places.  1 
5  Over  300,000  Utica  area  people  are  avid  newspaper  1 
g  readers  and  eager  shoppers.  g 


CIRCULATION  AVERAGES  for  OCTOBER  1950-1961  I 

OCTOBER 

OBSERVER-DISPATCH 

(Evening) 

and 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 
(Morning) 
(Combined) 

OBSERVER-DISPATCH 

(Sunday) 

and 

UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 
(Morning) 
(Combined) 

1950 

68,032 

73,687 

1955 

71,195 

77,586 

1960 

74J61 

85,787 

1961 

74,886 

86,882 

OCTOBER  I  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

1950  1,649,648  Lines 

1955  1,810,788  Lines 

_ 1960  1,82U904  Lmes 

1961  2,014,614  Lines 


You  can  buy  this  up-and-going  market  at  only  30c 
per  line  for  combination  insertions  (morning  and 
evening  or  Sunday  with  Monday  morning). 


=  For  further  information  on  the  Utica  m 

m  market  write  or  call  the  Gannett  Adver-  5 

I  tising  Sales,  Inc.,  offices  listed  below.  m 

i  UTKA  OBSERVER-nSPATCH  I 

I  (EVENING  and  SUNDAY)  | 

I  UTICA  DAILY  PRESS 

I  (MORNING)  I 

I  UTICA.  NEW  YORK  | 

I  Members:  The  Gannett  Group  g 

I  REPRESENTED  BY:  | 

I  GANNETT  ADVERTISING  SALES.  Inc.  | 

I  Ne>v  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia  | 
g  Hartford  •  Syracuse  •  San  Francisco  3 
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Newspapermen  going  into  the  army  may  not  realize  it 
but  they  may  find  berths  on  Stars  and  Stripes,  if  they  seek 
them  when  they  finish  basic  training.  Example;  Samuel  W. 
Jameson,  a  Chicago  Tribune  copyreader  before  entering  the 
.\rmy,  and  Carl  j.  Panek,  who  was  sports  editor  for  Life 
Publications  at  suburban  LaGrange,  III.,  are  now  assigned  to 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  24-page  tabloid  for  servicemen 
throughout  the  Far  East.  They  are  two  of  the  63  servicemen 
on  the  staff.  They  were  “introduced”  to  the  paper  after  Chicago 
friends  of  Managing  Editor  Ernest  R.  Richter,  a  former  Chicago 
Tribune  copyreader,  advise*!  him  they  were  being  drafted.  With 
information  on  where  they  were  in  training.  Stars  and  Stripes 
was  able  to  arrange  their  transfer  to  the  newspaper.  .  .  .  Printed 
posters  along  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  railroad  right-of- 
way  advise  that,  besides  railroad  employees,  “authorized  news¬ 
paper  reporters”  may  walk  along  the  tracks  without  being  guilty 
of  trespassing,  reports  the  Minneapolis  Star.  A1  Austin,  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D.,  comments:  “Just  a  little  more  legal  legroom  for 
our  newsmen — and  a  contrast  from  some  situations  that  have 
prevailed  around  airports  and  military  installations.”  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  transportation.  The  Man  Will  Never  Fly  Memorial 
Society  will  observe  the  57th  anniversary  of  the  Wright  brothers’ 
“alleg^”  first  flight  at  Nags  Head  and  Kill  Devil  Hills.  N.  C.. 
with  its  annual  dinner.  Motto:  “We  Said  (Pause)  It  Couldn’t 
Be  Done.” 


Electronic  Viewpoint 

Radio  and  TV  newsmen 
.Spiel  the  news  dramatic 
But  in  your  daily  newspaper 
There’s  no  “snow”  or  static. 

'^Herm  .-Vlbrialit 

—Heady  headlines:  “T.C.U.  6!  Texas  Oh!”— /fouslon  Chron¬ 
icle;  “Will  Zsa  Zsa  .Say  ‘Ja  Ja’?”— Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-E.x- 
aminer.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  how  columnists  can  perform  tricks 
with  their  names  in  their  column  heads  (See  Column  Nov.  25), 
Irving  HolTman,  New  York  public  relations  man,  from  1930  to 
1952  conducted  a  column  in  the  Hollywood  Reporter  entitled 
**Tales  of  Hoffman.”  Bill  Brill,  sports  editor,  Roanoke  Times, 
calls  his  column  '^he  Brillboard.”  Joy  Gallagher,  Savannah  News 
and  Press,  used  to  do  a  column  called  “The  Joy-Full  .Side  of  Life.” 
Con  Hardman,  who  used  to  be  (and  still  may  be)  on  the  Morgan¬ 
town  (W.  Va.)  Dominion  News,  wrote  a  professional  sports  column 
called  “Pro-and  Con.”  .  .  .  Reporter  Ann  Della  Chiesa,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  led  a  “sheltered”  life  for  17  hours  in  an 
unsealed  fallout  shelter  in  City  Hall  Park.  .  .  .  Actor  Robert 
Young  told  Boston  Globe  TV  critic  Percy  .Shain:  “I  worked  as  a 
helper  on  the  graveyard  shift  in  the  press  room  of  the  Los  .4ngeles 
Times  during  my  teen  years.”  .  .  .  Mary  Van  Rensselaer  Tliayer, 
formerly  a  Washington  Post  columnist,  is  author  of  ‘^Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy”  (Doubleday),  a  warm,  personal  story  of  the 
First  Lady  illustrated  with  family  pictures.  .  .  .  Two  editors  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  have  members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  along  Florida’s  Gold  Coast  buzzing  with  their  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  twin  grandchildren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  no  less.  The 
editors  are  Edee  Greene,  women's  editor,  and  Joe  Rukenbrod, 
editor  of  the  News’  South  Broward  Edition.  Proud  mother  is  their 
daughter,  Donna  Jean,  swimming  star  .sometimes  seen  in  movies 
and  on  TW. 

— Maurice  Paul,  Brooklyn  Graphic,  urged  that  Washing¬ 
ton’s  bones  be  removed  from  Mount  Vernon  on  the  grounds 
that  “what  was  good  enough  for  the  Russian  goose  should 
be  good  enough  for  the  American  gander.”  .  .  .  When  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  baseball  writer  Larry  Merchant  shaved 
his  beard  he  ran  a  column  about  it  headed  “’Tis  True:  a  Beard 
Really  Grows  on  You.”  The  lead  read:  “I  have  been  shorn  like 
a  sheep,  clipped  like  a  hedge,  scalped  like  a  settler.  My  chin 
is  smooth  as  a  starlet’s  calf.  I  am  clean-shaven  as  an  applicant 
for  the  John  Birch  Society.  I  feel  naked  as  an  Eskimo  at  a 
nudist  colony.  Goodbye,  old  beard.” 
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CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  BB 
ONLY  HALF  RIGHT  in  your  appraisal  of 
Newark,  the  13th  largest  standard  metropolitan 
market  in  the  nation?  Its  tremendous  growth  of 
people  and  jobs  and  purchasing  power  offers 
opportunities  for  plus  sales  for  you. 


The  heart  of  the  notion's 

13th  lorgest  S.M.A.  RICH  MARKET  TOO— 8TH 

HIGHEST  IN  THE  NATION  in  income  per 
household,  topping  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
or  Cleveland.  To  sell  it  effectively,  one  thing 
youMI  quickly  see— it  takes  BOTH  Newark  news¬ 
papers  to  sell  it.  Let  us  show  you  why. 

REPRESENTED  BY-MOIONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT,  INC. 


NEWARK  STAR-LEDGER 


editorial 

Newspaper  Ads 

Further  information  on  the  nation-wide  suney  of  newspaj>er  reailers 
just  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  page  9) 
reveals  that  newspajx^rs  are  way  ahead  of  other  media  in  the  impact 
of  advertising  messages. 

Readers  placed  newspajjers  above  television,  radio  and  magazines 
in  rating  these  comments:  “Sticks  to  the  facts;”  “Gives  useful  in¬ 
formation;”  “Is  meant  for  jieople  like  me,”  etc. 

The  most  important  and  significant  part  of  these  comments  and 
their  ratings  was  this:  82.8%  of  these  interviewed  said  newspajrers  tell 
me  where  I  can  buy  things.”  This  was  almost  30  percentage  points 
above  the  rating  given  to  radio  on  the  same  statement.  Television 
came  in  third  and  magazines  fourth. 

A  major  portion  of  any  advertising  effort  is  lost,  it  seems  to  us,  it 
when  a  customer  is  attracted,  interested  and  motivated  into  buying  he 
is  not  told  where  he  can  make  the  purchase.  Newspajjers,  lieing  local, 
can  do  that  better  than  any  other  advertising  medium  and  retail  mer¬ 
chants  know  that  better  than  any  other  advertisers. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Newsprint  Information  Committee  and  its  members — six  of  Canada’s 
largest  newsprint  producers — for  financing  this  study  as  their  contri¬ 
bution  toward  improving  the  newspaper’s  competitive  jxrsition. 


Izvestia  Interview 

"rNFORMATiON  supplied  to  E&P  by  both  .\ssociated  Press  and  Unitetl 
Press  International  indicate  that  only  about  25%  of  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  published  the  text  or  most  of  the  text  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  exclusive  interview  with  Izvestia. 

Here  is  an  unusual  case  where  it  can  be  said  that  the  {leople  of 
Russia  had  an  opportunity  to  read  something  which  was  denied,  in 
effect,  to  many  new^spaper  readers  in  this  country  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  gist  of  the  interview  was  reported  in  every  newspajjer. 

We  wish  more  editors  had  reasoned  as  did  Frank  Everly,  managing 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  which  did  print  it  in 
full:  “If  the  readers  of  Izvestia  are  entitled  to  tlie  text,  so  are  the  jjeople 
of  Iowa.  The  text  was  an  exclusive  feature,  it  could  not  handily  be 
read  over  TV  or  radio  within  the  confines  of  a  news  broadcast.” 


Conflict  of  Interest 

I'n  Milwaukee  the  interests  of  stockholders  have  come  into  conflict 
-*-with  those  of  union  members  and  employes  resulting  in  a  costly 
strike  at  The  Journal.  In  this  case  the  stockholders  and  the  unionized- 
employes  are  one  and  the  same  in  many  instances.  The  striking  union 
even  has  a  member  on  the  comjjany’s  board  of  directors  who  crossed 
the  picket  line  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board. 

Although  the  situation  is  unusual  the  issue  basically  is  the  same  as 
in  many  strikes — the  right  of  management  to  manage. 

One  would  think  that  employes  who  participate  in  top  management 
through  their  stock  ownership  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  under¬ 
stand  that. 


These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you, 
that  in  Me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation:  but  he 
of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world. 
—St.  John  XVI;  33. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

(9  THE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22.  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912  1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 

Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Feature* 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N 
Schuyler,  Robert  M.  Warner;  Advertising 
News,  Robert  B.  McIntyre.  Marketing  and 
Research  Manager,  Albert  E.  Weis;  Librarian. 
Janet  Haslett. 

Treasurer,  Arline  Demar;  Advertising  Manager 
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letters 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


PHOTO  FAVORITISM 

Disclosures  that,  President  Kennedy’s 
press  representative,  Pierre  Salinger,  has 
been  showing  favoritism  in  releases  of 
photographs  of  the  President’s  family  is 
certainly  disconcerting  to  the  mass  of 
newspaper  publishers  in  this  country  who 
are  dependent  on  the  AP  and  UPI  wire 
photo  services  for  White  House  coverage. 

In  granting  exclusive  rights  to  a  private 
New  York  photographer,  Mark  Shaw,  to 
take  photographs  of  President  Kennedy’s 
children,  which  he  sold  to  Life  magazine, 
meanwhile  refusing  to  grant  newspaper 
and  news  photo  services  the  right  to  take 
similar  photographs.  Mr.  Kennedy’s  press 
representative  certainly  did  not  appear  to 
be  exercising  good  judgment  or  playing 
fair. 

If  this  occasion  were  the  only  one  in 
which  certain  magazines  had  been  granted 
special  and  exclusive  White  House  news 
privileges  to  the  detriment  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers,  it  might  be  considered  that 
this  was  only  an  isolated  case. 

However,  in  view  of  reports  that  similar 
decisions  have  l)een  made  for  White  House 
projects  in  several  other  instances,  notably 
where  exclusives  were  granted  for  Harper's 
Bazaar,  U.  S.  News  and  World  Report, 
and  Look,  it  seems  to  be  a  determined 
matter  of  policy,  and  to  the  devil  with  the 
newspapers. 

Is  this.  then,  a  matter  of  democratic 
procedure  in  dealing  with  the  nation’s 
press?  Is  it  not  in  fact  exceedingly  dis¬ 
criminatory? 

After  all.  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  with  59,000.000  daily  circulation 
represent  some  150.000.000  readers  who 
are  entitled  to  some  consideration  by  Mr. 
Salinger. 

Herbert  H.  Krauch 

Managing  Editor, 

Los  Angeles  Herald  Express. 

*  *  * 

WORDS 

The  “Birth  of  a  Word’’  in  your  letters’ 
column  (Nov.  25)  looks  more  like  some 
type  of  atomic  age  mutation  than  a  natural 
birth. 

Arthur  Lorazio  and  Robert  Wood  (and 
W.  Sprague  Holden)  should  take  a  year’s 
leave  to  learn  something  of  American 
English.  Hijacker,  an  “obvious”  compo¬ 
nent  of  “skyjacker,”  is  a  word  from  the 
days  of  prohibition  and  generally  refers 
to  a  person  who  preys  on  bootleggers.  It 
is  not  interchangeable  with  highwayman 
and  not  applicable  to  Alberto  Cadon’s 
August  activities  (unless  Pan  Am  was  run¬ 
ning  rum  in  that  plane). 

If  newspapers  are  going  to  take  the  lead 
in  corrupting  our  language,  they  should 
not  mint  counterfeit  coins. 

George  Bond 

Editor, 

County  Leader,  Newtown  Square,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  glee  with  which 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  desk  seized  upon 
the  coined  word,  “skyjacker,”  to  help 


headline  the  story  of  the  stolen  Pan-Am 
plane. 

In  24  years  as  a  newsman.  I’ve  served 
under  some  pretty  hard-headed  desk  men. 
In  dealing  with  my  copy,  they’ve  always 
insisted  that  a  “hijacking”  is  the  theft 
of  something  that’s  already  contraband  as 
a  result  of  a  prior  criminal  act.  In  my 
experience,  I’ve  helped  cover  only  one 
news  story  which  met  this  definition. 

Sam  Strincfellow 

KMHT, 

Marshall,  Texas. 

*  ♦ 

Mr.  Holden  may  enjoy  learning  how 
the  Globe-Democrat  described  the  gun 
slingers  who  took  over  a  Boeing  707  jet 
enroute  to  El  Paso.  Tex.,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  incident  he  recalls. 

We  called  them  “jet  rustlers,”  a  phrase 
I  have  not  seen  duplicated,  and  we  told 
the  story  in  one  line  of  tvpe. 

BORDER  COP  NABS  JET  RUSTLERS. 

I  can’t  remember  the  exact  minute  this 
phrase  was  coined.  We’re  too  busy  around 
here  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

Martin  L.  Duggan 

News  Editor, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

AD  AID  CATALOG 

It  was  most  interesting  to  read  the 
opinions  expressed  on  mat  services  by 
Gannett  newspaper  men  (Nov.  25). 

Bill  Tutwiler  of  the  Danville  (Ill.) 
Commercial  News  hit  the  mark  when  he 
said.  “More  illustrations  of  brand  name 
items  could  be  used  .  .  .  These  are  espe¬ 
cially  needed  by  the  smaller  merchant 
who  has  no  other  source  and  must  depend 
on  the  newspaper  space  salesman  to 
supply  his  needs”. 

This  is  the  situation  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try!  That  is  why,  as  a  service  to  newspaper 
ad  men  and  their  local  advertisers,  we 
publish  a  semi-annual  service,  the  RE¬ 
VIEW  CATALOG  of  Advertising,  which 
provides  mats  of  specific  products  directly 
to  newspaper  advertising  departments. 
These  mats  are  provided  at  no  charge  to 
newspapers  requesting  them. 

In  addition,  we  publish  a  monthly  news¬ 
letter.  The  REVIEW  SUPPLEMENT, 
which  keeps  newspaper  ad  men  informed 
of  the  current  promotional  activities  of 
manufacturers  of  brand  name  products. 
Through  the  Supplement,  newspaper  ad 
men  can  serve  retailers  more  effectively 
by  being  able  to  pass  along  tie-in  ad  sug¬ 
gestions  to  them  and  have  the  specific  mats 
available  to  them  when  given  the  O.K.  to 
“run”. 

More  and  more  manufacturers  are  real¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  in  today’s  marketing  picture. 
For  this  reason  we  feel  our  service,  though 
still  young,  will  become  a  “prime-mover” 
in  making  local  retail  advertising  more 
effective  by  providing  both  product  mats 
and  up-to-date  information  directly  to 
newspaper  advertising  men. 

Stanleigh  Wells 
The  Review  Corporation, 

Darien,  Connecticut. 
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HOW  DOES  THAT  'CAMEL  THROUGH 
THE  NEEDLE'S  EYE'  GO  AGAIN? 
Kuekes,  Cleveland .  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 


Short  Takes 

Police  Beat: 

He  was  being  transferred  to  Western 
Penitentiary,  where  he  was  serving  time 
for  robbing  five  priests.  —  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Several  of  the  residents  were  searched 
in  an  effort  to  locate  Blank,  but  to  no 
avail. — Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server. 

*  *  * 

“We  apprehended  a  juvenile  siphoning 
gas  with  the  assistance  of  city  police.” 
— El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times. 

*  *  « 

He  dropped  him  with  a  single  shot 
near  the  intersection  to  end  the  funfight 
— Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

*  «  « 

They  had  failed  off  their  motor  cycle, 
landed  on  the  road  in  a  sitting  posiiton 
and  slide  past  him  on  an  oil  slick.  The 
two  were  treated  for  minor  injuries.  — 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
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‘^1  think  the  plans  give  us 
enough  space  in  the  study 
.  .  .  ''Mom  ?*'  You  can  put 
your  sewing  stuff  here... 
"Mom?"  And  maybe  we 
can  squeeze  an  extra  closet 
here  .  .  .”  "But  Mom, 
where's  my  room?" 


New  York  is  moving  in  and 
moving  up.  The  New  York 
Times  helps  in  both.  This 
year  over  300,000  ads 
offering  houses  will  run  in 
its  real  estate  pages;  over 
1,000,000  ads  listing  jobs 
in  the  help  wanted  columns. 
A  growing,  changing  mar¬ 
ket,  always  on  the  move. 
The  way  to  move  with  it? 
The  New  York  Times  sells 
New  Yorkers  with  the  most 
advertising.  It  serves  them 
with  the  most  news.  New 
York  is  The  New  York  Times. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


December  9,  1961 


’60  News  Study  Deplores 
Professional  Incompetence 


‘Sorry’  and  ‘Erratic’  Treatment 
Of  Campaign  Stories  Is  Claimed 


A  committee  of  newspaper¬ 
men  that  found  some  newspa¬ 
pers  ffuilty  of  incompetence  in 
the  handling  of  two  significant 
stories  in  the  1960  Presidential 
campaign  recommended  that  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  make  an  effort  to 
raise  professional  standards. 

“The  Committee  finds  no 
proof  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  New  England 
press,”  the  report  declared.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  Society  at 
a  meeting  Dec.  1  at  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass,  and  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Since  the  action  by  the  mem¬ 
bership,  a  few  of  the  individual 
newspapers  cited  for  failure  to 
publish  the  stories  in  question 
protested  inaccuracies. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  said  corrections  had  bwn 
made  in  several  instances  in  the 
final  report.  With  him  on  the 
committee  which  carried  out  a 
study  of  objectivity  in  New 
England  newspapers  were  Carl 
E.  Lindstrom,  former  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  Arthur  Edward  Rowse,  an 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Professional  .Approach 

The  committee  functioned 
under  the  terms  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  society  in  1959 
which  stated:  “The  study  should 
be  conducted  exclusively  by 
trained  newspapermen”  and 
“their  approach  should  be  frank¬ 
ly  professional  and  even  sub¬ 
jective,  rather  than  purely  me¬ 
chanical  or  scientific.” 

Issues  of  43  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  between  Oct.  1  and  Nov. 
9,  1960  were  reviewed  for  the 
handling  of  one  story  that  was 
embarrassing  to  the  Democratic 
nominee  (the  move  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  influence  the 
election  there)  and  one  that 
could  reflect  on  the  Republican 
nominee  (the  loan  of  $205,000 
to  Vice  President  Nixon’s 


brother  by  Howard  Hughes  and 
his  Hughes  Tool  Company). 

Graduate  students  at  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  did  the  actual 
searching  for  the  stories  and 
the  play  given  them  at  various 
times  during  their  development. 

At  one  juncture  the  commit¬ 
tee  noted  that  19  of  the  43 
papers  were  recorded  as  passing 
up  a  wire-serviced  news  story 
of  the  Hughes  loan  “with  some 
of  the  same  undertones  as 
marked  the  Nixon  fund  episode 
two  elections  earlier.” 

The  story  broke  originally  in 
a  column  by  Drew  Pearson.  In 
this  connection  the  committee 
stated: 

“It  is  a  truism  that  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  ambivalent  in 
their  attitudes  toward  columns. 
They  purchase  them,  they  pub¬ 
lish  them,  they  frequently  run 
them  in  news  space,  then  con¬ 
tend  they  are  not  news. 

“Drew  Pearson  is  not  the 
most  popular  of  sources  among 
some  editors.  The  Committee 
recognizes  that  these  general 
attitudes,  placed  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion,  could  have  caused  some 
editors  to  have  decided  either 
that  the  loan  story  was  being 
treated  out  of  news  proportion 
or  needed  confirmation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Committee  feels  that 
this  line  was  crossed  on  Oct. 
30  with  Donald  Nixon’s  admis¬ 
sion  about  the  source  of  the 
loan. 

“It  is  possible  that  some 
papers  may  have  omitted,  or 
played  down,  the  story  deliber¬ 
ately  because  of  political  rea¬ 
sons,  but  this  will  never  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  prove. 

‘Meager  and  Incompetent* 

“The  central  fact  is  that 
whatever  the  motives  or  the 
news  judgment  reasoning,  the 
total  coverage  of  the  43  New 
England  newspapers  being 
studied  on  the  story  was  meager 
and  incompetent  enough  to  give 
critical  readers  sufficient  room 
to  suspect  actual  political  bias.” 
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It  must  be  reported,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  that  the  remarkable 
part  of  the  story  of  the  Nixon 
loan  is  that  it  was  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  in  most  of  the 
New  England  press. 

Presentation  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  church  story  was  charac¬ 
terized  as  “erratic.”  The  report 
mentioned  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  for  giving  “the  most 
thorough  coverage  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  story’s  life” 
— 13  publishing  days.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  was  a  single  four- 
inch  story  in  the  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News. 

*No  Indicated  Bias* 

Although  the  final  verdict 
must  read  “no  indicated  bias,” 
the  committee  said  it  was  as¬ 
tounded  by  the  slowness  with 
which  some  of  the  New  England 
press  responded  to  the  story 
which  was  related  to  the  religi¬ 
ous  affiliation  of  the  candidate 
who  represented  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  area  and  touched  on  the 
issue  of  church  vs.  state. 

The  report  said: 

“For  newspapers  with  circu¬ 
lations  running  above  20,000 
daily  to  as  high  as  over  300,000 
to  react  so  casually  to  a  story  of 
this  nature  casts  a  cloud  upon 
the  professional  competence  of 
editors  and  staff  members.  Al¬ 
most  a  dozen  of  the  area’s  news¬ 
papers  acted  unaware  of  the 
proportions  and  significance  of 
the  story  for  entirely  too  long  a 
news  period.” 

The  committee  placed  the 
blame  on  poor  judgment  and 
neglect  on  wire  desks. 

In  its  general  conclusions,  the 
committee  said  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  a  similar 
study  of  newspapers  elsewhere 
would  have  produced  different 
results.  The  study,  it  cau¬ 
tioned,  should  not  be  misinter¬ 
preted  to  draw  invidious  region¬ 
al  comparisons. 

“Instead,”  the  Committee 
said,  “the  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  deserves 
praise  for  subjecting  its  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  to  study  and 
critical  examination.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  time  that 
any  group  of  American  news¬ 
papers  has  volunteered  to  have 


itself  examined  for  bias,  and  it 
is  a  pioneering  effort  worthy  of 
the  nation’s  pioneer  group  of 
newspapers. 

“This  report  comes  at  a  time 
when  there  is  restiveness  about 
self  -  criticism  in  journalism. 
More  than  one  current  leader  in 
American  newspapering  has 
spoken  up  against  criticism  and 
asked  that  the  spotlight  be 
placed  on  the  constructive.  The 
Committee  believes  that  the  two 
go  hand  in  hand. 

“In  doing  such  an  analysis  of 
the  New  England  press,  the 
Committee  has  been  perfectly 
conscious  that  there  is  no  norm 
in  American  journalism.  Each 
editor’s  judgment  must  dictate 
the  kind  of  newspaper  he  pre¬ 
sents.  News  judgments  vary 
from  newspaper  to  newspaper, 
and  properly  so. 

“Professional  goals  do  exist, 
however.  American  editors  are 
agreed  that  among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  goals  is  the 
fullest  possible  dissemination  of 
news  so  that  the  citizen-readers 
of  the  American  society  are  in¬ 
formed  citizens.  With  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  American  editors  are 
also  agreed  that  news  should  be 
presented  as  fairly  as  possible, 
and  that  all  sides  deserve  rep¬ 
resentation  in  matters  where 
there  is  controversy.  And  there 
is  likewise  general  agreement 
that  at  no  time  are  these  goals 
more  important  of  striving  for 
than  when  the  American  elec¬ 
torate  is  weighing  the  choices 
for  public  office. 

Extenuating  Cirrumstanres 

“As  to  the  two  stories  studied 
in  this  context,  they  were  clearly 
of  different  news  proportions. 

“Obviously,  the  action  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  bishops  received 
far  more  thorough  and  compe¬ 
tent  coverage  than  the  study  of 
the  Nixon  loan.  In  view  of  the 
distinct  regional  interest,  the 
Committee  agrees  without  reser¬ 
vation  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
story  deserved  the  more 
thorough  treatment. 

“It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
there  was  a  greater  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  New  England 
press  to  handle  the  Nixon  loan 
story.  True,  there  were  extenua- 
ating  circumstances  to  some 
degree,  but  the  Committee  feels 
that  the  goal  of  full  and  fair 
news  dissemination  was  not 
achieved  by  a  continuing  over¬ 
looking  of  the  Nixon  story  on 
the  part  of  some  newspapers. 

“The  Committee  has  already 
commented  that  the  handling 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Rioters  Attack  Press 
In  Two  Countries 


Newsmen  suffered  severe  1 
physical  attacks  this  week  in  j 
rebellions  in  Elisabethville,  Ka-  - 
tanfi^a,  and  in  Santo  Domingo,  1 
Dominican  Republic.  I 

Eight  foreign  correspondents  ; 
— American,  British,  French — 
formed  their  own  military-style 
operation  in  Elisabethville  Dec.  : 
5  to  keep  the  story  of  the  re¬ 
newed  war  in  Katanga  moving 
to  the  outside  world. 

Four  of  the  men  were  trapped 
in  various  places  and  four  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  post 
office,  from  which  all  dispatches 
were  sent  by  teletype  to  London, 
Paris  and  Brussels.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  agreed  temporarily 
to  pool  news  and  sent  out 
patrols. 

4  Stranded 

Two  of  the  newsmen  had  to 
sleep  at  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
Hospital  near  the  airport,  cut 
off  from  the  city  by  sporadic 
firing.  Two  others  reached  the 
center  of  the  city  only  by  run¬ 
ning  a  gauntlet  of  mortar  and 
small  arms  fire  over  dirt  roads 
outside  the  city. 

Virgil  Berger,  Reuters,  and 
David  Halberstam,  New  York 
Times,  who  were  at  the  hospital, 
telephoned  the  post  office  regu¬ 
larly  to  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  battle.  Jack  Starr, 
London  Daily  Mail,  and  John 
Bulloch,  London  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  tried  to  take  back  roads 
from  the  airport  into  the  city, 
became  lost  and  found  them¬ 
selves  under  fire.  They  finally 
reached  town. 

The  impromptu  news  bureau 
in  the  post  office  was  run  by 
Neil  Smith,  UPI;  John  Latz, 
AP;  Peter  Flinn,  BBC;  Jean 
Louis  Amaud,  Agence  France 
Presse.  These  four  maintained 
liaison  with  the  United  Nations 
forces  and  the  Katangese  forces 
by  telephone,  took  calls  from 
the  other  correspondents  and 
sent  out  reports.  They  could 
hear  the  chatter  of  machineguns 
and  the  distant  thuds  of  mortar 
shells. 

Dominican  Allacki* 

Meanwhile,  reporters  were 
having  similar  troubles  with 
rebellious  mobs  and  with  sol¬ 
diers  in  Santo  Domingo. 

UPI  photographer  Frank 
Beatty,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  was 
struck  in  the  back  with  a  rifle 
butt  by  a  soldier  as  Mr.  Beatty 
photographed  a  riot.  Camera¬ 
man  Carl  Warner,  United 
Press-Movietone,  and  Dick 
Martin,  ABC,  were  threatened 


by  rifle-pointing  soldiers.  A 
ix)lice  officer  rescued  the  three 
Americans  and  advised  them 
they  could  remain  in  the  area 
but  w’amed  them  against  taking 
pictures  because  of  the  mood  of 
the  soldiers. 

During  a  club-swinging  melee, 
.some  terrorists  ran  after  John 
Hlavacek,  NBC,  clubbed  him 
and  seized  his  camera.  Two 
policemen  leading  a  mob  fired 
toward  a  taxicab  carrying  Rob¬ 
ert  Berrellez  and  Bernard  Die- 
derich,  both  of  the  AP,  and 
Richard  Valeriani,  NBC.  No 
one  was  injured. 

Strong  protests  over  the  at¬ 
tacks  on  newsmen  in  Santo 
Domingo  were  made  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Balaguer  by  the  United 
States  Consulate;  by  Andrew 
Heiskell,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Time,  Inc.,  as  president  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  and  by  Frank  Tre¬ 
maine,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  newspictures  manager. 
United  Press  International. 


Lawrence  C.  Salter 

Lawrence  C.  Salter,  60,  a 
former  science  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  who 
had  been  engaged  in  publicity 
work  for  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  Playtex  Park 
Research  Foundation  in  recent 
years,  died  Dec.  3. 


Nicholas  Shuman  Ed  Kandlik 

Chicago  Daily  News 
Appoints  Biz  Editor 

Chicago 

Nicholas  Shuman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  He  succeeds  Ed  Kand¬ 
lik,  who  has  been  assigned  as  a 
roving  reporter. 

Mr.  Shuman  joined  the  Daily 
News  staff  10  years  ago  as 
copy  editor  after  beginning  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  old  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Ed  Kandlik’s  career  has  en¬ 
compassed  everything  from  the 
1929  stock  market  crash  to  the 
recent  hurricane  Carla’s  sweep 
into  Texas.  He  joined  the  Daily 
News  in  1955  as  auto  editor 
after  14  years  on  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Chicago  Sun. 

• 

Harvey  Runner  Die§ 

Harv’ey  Runner,  64,  business 
news  analyst  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  whose  specialty 
was  retailing,  died  Dec.  6.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Home 
Furnishings  Daily  in  the  Fair- 
child  group  and  he  wrote  a  syn¬ 
dicate  column  since  1940. 


Guild  Authorizes 
San  Francisco  Strike 

^  ,  San  Francisco 

^  The  San  Francisco-Oakland 

"  ''  Newspaper  Guild’s  executive 

committee  has  been  authorized 
to  call  a  .strike  “at  its  own  dis¬ 
cretion’’  as  the  result  of  action 
by  the  union’s  representative 
assembly.  The  authorization 
Ed  Kandlik  voted,  445  to  123,  on  a 

secret  ballot. 

The  action  involves  the  three 
metropolitan  newspapers  of  San 
editor  Francisco  —  the  Chronicle,  the 

Chicago  Examiner  and  the  News-Call 
n  has  been  ap-  Bulletin  —  and  the  transbay 
and  financial  Oakland  Tribune. 

'hicago  Daily  The  guild  action  came  amid 
“ds  Ed  Kand-  a  series  of  union  moves  for  new 
assigned  as  a  contracts.  Negotiations  with 
teamsters  resumed  Dec.  4.  Con- 
ined  the  Daily  tracts  with  printers,  stereo- 
jrears  ago  as  typers  and  mailers  are  sched- 
beginning  his  uled  for  action  by  Dec.  28. 


Duncan  to  Heatl 
Colorado  School 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Prof.  Charles  T.  Duncan, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
in  Eugene,  will  become  Dean  of 
the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism  next  July 
1.  He  will  succeed  Prof.  Floyd 
Baskett,  who  has  been  acting 
director  since  September,  1960. 

Professor  Duncan,  on  the 
journalism  faculty  at  Oregon 
since  1950  and  Dean  since 
1956,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 


Southern  Mob  Attacks  Press,  Editor  Hurt 


McComb,  Miss. 

Brief  outbreaks  of  violence — 
mostly  against  newsmen  —  ac¬ 
companied  the  arrival  of  six 
Negro  “Freedom  Riders’’  here 
this  week  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  the 
bus  terminal  had  been  desegre¬ 
gated.  The  Riders  were  met  by 
a  crowd  of  400  whites  who 
shouted  insults  before  police 
hustled  them  away. 

Police  Chief  George  Guy  had 
told  newsmen  they  could  go  near 
the  terminal  if  they  wished  but 
he  warned:  “We’ll  try  to  pro¬ 
tect  you  but  can’t  promise  you 
anything.” 

A  half  dozen  youths  sur¬ 
rounded  AP  photographer  Ferd 
Kaufman  after  he  had  taken 
pictures  of  the  Riders  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  a  “nigger  lover.” 
When  Kaufman  replied  he  was 
just  “trying  to  do  a  job,”  one 
of  the  youths  punched  him.  As 
Kaufman  tried  to  break  away, 
the  man  punched  him  on  the 
head  and  behind  the  right  ear. 


The  photographer  ran  into  the 
office  of  the  McComb  Enterprise- 
Journal. 

Earlier,  four  white  men  at¬ 
tacked  Don  Uhrbrock  and  Don 
Underwood  of  Life  magazine  and 
Simmons  Fentress  of  Time.  Uhr¬ 
brock  suffered  a  swollen  lip 
when  his  attackers  shoved  him 
through  a  plate  glass  window. 

John  Naylor,  a  television 
cameraman,  was  shooting  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  crowd  w'hen  some¬ 
one  yelled,  “Get  that  camera¬ 
man!”  A  jeering  mob  sur¬ 
rounded  the  cameraman  and 
dogged  his  footsteps  as  he 
walked  back  to  city  jail.  An 
elderly  man  drew  a  knife  on 
another  photographer  but  be¬ 
fore  he  could  use  it  someone 
shoved  the  photographer  into  a 
w'oman,  knocking  her  down. 

Emmerich  .AUarJced 

John  Oliver  Emmerich,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Enterprise- 
Journal  and  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  State-Times,  was  knocked  to 


his  knees  by  a  white  worker, 
identified  as  Melton  Stajrton,  a 
43  year  old  Texan  who  moved 
to  McComb  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Emmerich  stopped  at  a 
drug  store  for  coffee  when  Stay- 
ton  allegedly  approached  the 
editor  and  asked:  “Are  you  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  out-of-town 
newspaper  men  being  here?” 

Mr.  Emmerich  said  he  replied, 
“No,  these  newspapermen  go 
where  they  please.” 

“But  they’re  using  your  news¬ 
paper  office  as  their  headquar¬ 
ters,  aren’t  they?”  Stayton  per¬ 
sisted.  Then,  according  to  Mr. 
Emmerich,  the  man  hit  the  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  left  temple,  knocking 
him  to  his  knees,  breaking  one 
lens  in  his  glasses  and  opening 
a  cut  across  his  eyebrows. 

On  his  plea  of  guilty  to  as¬ 
sault,  Stayton  received  a  penalty 
of  $100  fine  and  30  days  in  jail. 
Then  he  changed  his  plea  and 
asked  for  a  jury  trial. 

The  61-year-old  editor  recent¬ 
ly  recovered  from  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 
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Arrangement  OK’d  by  Court 


Betty  Farrington  Loses  Plea; 
Deal  with  Hearst  Is  Disclosed 


HONOLITLIT 
A  seminar  in  the  mechanics 
of  selling  a  newspaper  was 
spread  before  Honolulu’s  fasci¬ 
nated  gaze  this  week. 

The  speakers  were  witnesses 
appearing  in  the  State  Circuit 
Court  during  a  hearing  on  a  re¬ 
quest  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Far¬ 
rington  for  an  injunction  to  stop 
the  sale  of  majority  control  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Ltd. 
to  a  group  of  local  businessmen. 

(E&P,  Nov.  25). 

Almost  immediately  after  the 
close  of  testimony  Dec.  4,  Judge 
Ronald  B.  Jamieson  denied  Mrs. 

Farrington’s  application.  She 
had  already  resigned  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation. 

Even  as  the  hearing  was  under 
way,  trustees  of  the  Wallace 
Rider  Farrington  Estate  an¬ 
nounced  they  had  signed  a  final 
contract  selling  the  estate’s  107,- 
900  shares  of  stock  for  $5,718,- 
700.  There  are  210,000  shares 
outstanding  for  which  the  buy¬ 
ers  have  offered  the  same  price 
of  $53  a  share. 

Hearst  OffertHl  $40 

Mrs.  Farrington  contended 
that  the  $53  a  share  selling  price 
is  too  low.  According  to  testi¬ 
mony  she  had  offered  to  sell  out 
for  $40  a  share  to  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

This  information  caused  Judge 
Ronald  B.  Jamieson  to  ask:  “Is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  $53 
offer  wasn’t  a  fair  price?  It 
would  seem  to  the  court  that 
there  was  evidence  to  undo  the 
Hearst  contract,  had  there  been 
one,  rather  than  evidence  that 
the  Chinn  Ho  offer  should  be 
upset,  which  is  quite  a  paradox.” 

Mrs.  Farrington  asserted  that 
no  real  effort  had  been  made  to 
sound  out  the  market  before  a 
contract  of  sale  was  made  with 
the  local  group.  The  property 
involved  in  the  purchase  includes 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
daily  and  Sunday;  the  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald,  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations. 

Riley  H.  Allen,  retired  Star- 
Bulletin  editor  and  one  of  the 

three  trustees  of  the  estate,  testi-  concerning  the  sale, 
fled  that  the  trustees  decided  to  Mr.  Manno  said  he  informed 
sell  the  paper  a  little  more  than  the  trustees  that  “the  most  dis- 
a  week  before  the  actual  sale,  advantageous  way  to  sell  a 
But,  he  said,  the  paper  was  never  newspaper  property  was  to  de- 
represented  as  being  for  sale.  scribe  it  as  being  for  sale.” 
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Mr.  Allen  .said  Vincent  J. 
Manno  of  New  York  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  August  as  a  consultant 
after  the  trustees  had  heard  re¬ 
ports  they  might  receive  offers 
for  the  paper.  Mr.  Manno  was 
hired  to  evaluate  the  offers,  Mr. 
Allen  explained. 

Four  Firm  Offers 

Edmond  H.  Leavey,  another 
trustee,  also  said  Mr.  Manno  was 
first  hired  as  a  consultant.  He 
said  Mr.  Manno  brought  the 
trustees  four  firm  offers  for  the 
estate’s  stock  including  the  one 
that  was  accepted. 

One  was  from  a  local  busi¬ 
nessman,  Ruddy  Tongg,  offering 
$58.25  a  share.  Mr.  Leavey  said 
this  was  rejected  because  it 
didn’t  provide  for  full  payment 
at  the  time  of  sale  and  Star- 
Bulletin  stock  was  to  be  used  as 
collateral  for  part  of  the  price. 

Another  was  from  Scripps- 
Howard  for  $57.25  a  share,  "rhis 
fell  through  because  of  compli¬ 
cations  connected  with  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  paper’s  radio  and 
television’s  licenses,  Mr.  Leavey 
said.  The  fourth  was  from 
Northwest  Publishing  (the  Bid¬ 
der  group)  which  offered  $8^4 
million  for  the  assets  of  the  pa¬ 
per  exclusive  of  its  broadcast 
properties. 

Mrs.  Farrington  and  her  law¬ 
yer,  C.  Wendell  Carlsmith, 
bared  the  offer  of  $40  a  share 
made  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Hearst  interests. 

Mrs.  Farrington  said  Hearst 
first  expressed  interest  in  buying 
the  paper  about  a  year  ago. 

Provision  for  Mrs.  Farrington 

The  arrangement,  according  to 
Mr.  Carlsmith,  was  that  Hearst 
would  retain  Mrs.  Farrington  at 
$35,000  a  year  for  the  first  three 
years  and  $12,000  a  year  for 
life.  Mr.  Carlsmith  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  fee  of  $90,000  if  the  sale 
went  through.  He  said  he  was 
unable  now  to  locate  a  written 
agreement  to  that  effect. 

Running  through  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  insistance  by  both 
sellers  and  buyers  on  secrecy 


“In  my  15  years  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  “I  have  never 
sold  a  newspaper  that  was  for 
(juote,  sale,  unquote.  My  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  me  the  way  to 
sell  a  newspaper  is  to  start  from 
a  position  that  if  the  negotia¬ 
tions  break  down  the  newspaper 
will  never  have  been  placed  in 
a  position  of  having  been  for 
sale. 


W.  Berlin  Air  Lift 

Santa  Claus  will  travel  by 
helicopter  as  part  of  a  Yuletide 
Air  Lift  which  will  deliver  more 
than  5000  Christmas  packages 
from  America  to  West  Berlin 
households  during  the  holiday 
season.  This  Air  Lift  was  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold,  127- 
year  old  German  language  news¬ 
paper. 

After  organizing  a  four-week 
U.  S.  vacation  for  73  Berlin 
youngsters  last  year,  the  news¬ 
paper  appealed  to  its  readers 
to  subscribe  to  Christmas  pack- 


He  said  the  paper  would  have  ages  for  school  children  in  West 
l.een  placed  at  a  disadvantage  households.  Boxes  - 


to  its  competitor,  the  morning 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  if  it  was 
hinted  the  paper  was  up  for 
sale. 

Denial  Is  Standard  Practice 

According  to  Mr.  Manno,  it  is 
standard  practice  to  deny  a  pa¬ 
per  is  for  sale  even  in  letters  to 
prospective  buyers.  And,  he 
added,  buyers  are  highly  reluc¬ 
tant  to  engage  in  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  an  auction.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  advised  the 
trustees  to  write  letters  saying 
the  Star-Bulletin  was  not  for 
sale. 

It  was  brought  out  that  at 
least  20  organizations  or  indi¬ 
viduals  made  inquiries  about 
buying  the  Star-Bulletin.  Be¬ 
sides  those  already  mentioned, 
Mr.  Manno  listed  inquiries  from : 
Gardner  Cowles,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Marshall  Field  II,  Leo 
E.  Owens,  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Copley  Press,  the 
Hoiles  group,  S.  1.  Newhouse, 
Philip  L.  Graham,  Ralph  Inger- 
soll,  the  Scripps  League,  John 
Burton  and  Spencer  Murphy, 
Carleton  Skinner,  Joseph  H. 
Long  and  Tom  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Manno  said  he  urged  the 
trustees  to  take  the  $53  bid  even 
though  it  wasn’t  the  highest  one 
offered.  He  said  he  had  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  estate  that  he 
would  receive  3  percent  of  the 
sale  price  if  the  stock  was  sold. 
He  was  to  get  nothing  in  the 
event  there  was  no  sale,  he 
added.  His  fee  applied  also  to 
minority  stock  for  which  the 
same  price  is  offered. 

Appraised  at  $36  a  Share 

He  called  the  $53  bid  “the  only 
acceptable  bid”  among  the  four 
firm  ones  he  presented  to  trus¬ 
tees. 

The  local  hui  which  signed 
the  contract  of  purchase  Nov.  17 
and  finalized  it  this  week  in¬ 
cludes  Alexander  S.  Atherton, 
J.  Ballard  Atherton,  William  H. 
Heen,  William  H.  Hill,  Chinn 
Ho  and  John  T,  Waterhouse. 


were 

made  available  at  the  cost  price 
of  $1,  $2  and  $3  each. 

The  total  price,  if  all  minority 
stock  is  obtained,  will  be  $11,- 
130,000. 

The  court  was  told  that  the 
American  Appraisal  Company 
had  evaluated  the  Star-Bulletin 
stock  at  $36  a  share  after  the 
Hearst  offer  of  $40  had  been 
received. 

A  $500,000  deposit  is  being 
held  in  escrow,  pending  approval 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  an  application 
for  transfer  of  ownership  of  the 
stations.  This  may  require  about 
two  months,  and  no  personnel 
changes  are  planned  “as  it  now 
stands,”  Mr.  Ho  said.  “When 
the  new  group  takes  over,”  he 
added,  “it’s  going  to  be  a  better 
newspaper.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hearing 
Mrs.  Farrington’s  son,  John, 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  intervene.  He  and  his  sister 
had  given  their  mother  power 
of  attorney  to  vote  their  stock. 

Judge  Commends  Broker 

In  his  ruling  from  the  bench. 
Judge  Jamieson  said  Mrs.  Far¬ 
rington  had  little  chance  of 
permanently  blocking  the  sale 
unless  she  produced  other  evi¬ 
dence  than  that  offered  at  the 
lengthy  hearing  before  him. 

“I  must  say,”  the  judge  de¬ 
clared,  “there  are  some  ques¬ 
tions  of  fact  and  of  credibility 
of  witnesses.” 

He  said  the  representatives  of 
the  trustees  and  Mr.  Manno  had 
testified  with  frankness  and 
honesty  and  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Farrington  and  Mr.  Carl¬ 
smith  cannot  be  believed  where 
it  is  in  substantial  conflict  with 
the  testimony  of  the  others. 

It  appears  to  the  court.  Judge 
Jamieson  said,  that  the  trustees 
had  retained  in  Mr.  Manno 
“either  the  best  qualifled  person 
they  could  have  chosen  or  at 
least  as  good  as  the  best  that 
could  have  been  found.” 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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AD  Comics 
Are  Dropped 
By  the  AP 


Tri-Weekly  Editor 
To  Combat  ‘Mets’ 


San  Francisco  will  hurt  the  mets  and  can 
Staunch  independence  and  strengd^hen  the  local  field.  Now 
thorough  news  coverage  of  the  the  Wall  Street  Journal  organi- 
local  scene  will  continue  to  pro-  zation  is  announcing  a  weekly 
vide  the  independent  publishers  — the  National  ObHerner. 
with  a  bulwark  against  compe-  “We  are  a  LOCAL  news- 
tition,  Ben  Reddick  declared  at  paper,  we  are  owned  entirely  in 
a  meeting  of  the  California  our  town,  we  are  independent. 

Press  Association  here  this  The  Newport  Harbor  News¬ 
week.  Pre.ss  is  affiliated  in  the  opera- 

The  remarks  by  the  publisher  tion  of  the  Orange  County 
of  the  Newport  Harbor  News-  News  Service  with  our  fellow 
Press,  a  tri-weekly,  held  special  publishers  of  the  Fullerton 
significance  because  of  the  re-  Daily  News-Tribune,  the  Ana- 
cent  entry  of  the  Los  Angeles  heim  Bulletin  and  the  Orange 
Times  into  the  Southern  Cali-  Daily  News.  Jointly  we  operate 
fomia  coastal  belt  where  Mr.  a  wire  service  between  our 
Reddick’s  paper  is  published.  offices  and  a  central  coverage  in 

the  Santa  Ana  Court  House.  We  „  i  j  i  u- 

No  Fear  share  the  salaries  and  expenses  S-F-W  s  Philadelphia  office. 

Mr.  Reddick  disclaimed  any  of  the  Santa  Ana  Bureau  and 
fear  of  metropolitan  news-  file  our  best  take  of  the  day’s 
papers  in  his  area  where  the  news  and  pictures  from  our 
1960  census  was  25,200  and  the  towns. 

forecast  is  for  64,000  in  1967.  “We  each  are  independent 
He  said  Newport  Harbor  had  operations  doing  jointly  a  job 
been  called  “a  gathering  of  that  will  save  us  money  and 
elsewhereians.’’  serve  each  individual  better. 

His  main  competition,  he  said.  Thus  we  have  punctured  the 
comes  from  the  newspaper  that  balloon  of  an  inflated  number 
served  the  home  town  from  of  reporters,  each  dodging  more 
whence  the  Newport  Harbor  and  more  and  doing  less  and 
residents  came.  less  and  syndicating  with  each 

“We  do  not  consider  the  Los  other. 

Angeles  mets  as  competition,’’  ,  i  mi  r 

he  said.  “Competition  though  is  Back  to  Local  Names,  Etc. 

on  every  hand  the  county  seat  “The  independents  must  take 


AP  Newsfeatures  discon- 
BBS  tinuing  its  two  comic  panels  and 

Walter  L  Guy  C.  Richard  Splittorf  j^g  comic  strips  Dec.  30. 

S-F-W  Promotes 

1  c  1*  “Mode.st  Maidens.’’  a  panel,  by 

tjliy  ami  Spllttort  jay  Alan,  who  plans  to  syndi- 

Walter  L.  Guy  and  C.  Rich-  oate  a  similar  panel  himself; 
ard  Splittorf  have  been  made  “Oaky  Doaks,’’  a  strip,  by  Ralph 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen-  B.  Fhiller.  who  lives  and  works 
eral  sales  manaj^er,  respective-  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.;  “Scorchy 
ly,  of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Smith,”  a  strip,  whose  latest 
Company,  according  to  an  an-  artist  has  been  Milt  Morris,  who 
nouncement  by  J.  L.  Ferguson,  will  continue  to  be  an  editorial 
president.  cartoonist  for  AP  Newsfeatures; 

Mr.  Guy  was  formerly  general  “Buckley,”  a  panel,  by  Joe 
sales  manager  and  Mr.  Splittorf  Cunningham,  who  will  remain 
was  vicepresident  and  manager  on  the  AP’s  staff  of  artists. 

Daniel  Tomlinson  will  become  30- Year  .Ser\ice 

manager  in  Philadelphia.  “The  AP  got  into  handling 

Mr.  Ferguson  also  announced  comics  in  the  early  1930s  at  a 
appointment  of  Clark  H.  Stevens  time  when  the  big  syndicates 
as  a  senior  vicepresident;  Ruth  had  sold  territorial  rights  to 
M.  Volckmann  as  treasurer;  and  the  popular  comics  and  many  of 
election  of  Francis  P.  McFad-  our  member  newspapers  were 
den  to  the  board  of  directors.  unable  to  get  comics,”  explained 

Wes  Gallagher,  assistant  gen- 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  is  in  charge  of  AP 

I  _  Newsfeatures.  “Some  of  our 

>  members  urged  us  to  supply 

^  comics.  Now,  there  are  so  many 

\  comics  available  that  there  is 
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New  York  ‘Lockout’  Pact 
Held  Labor  Stability  Key 


Publishers’  Counsel  Combats 
NLRB  Claim  It  Violates  Law 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


New  York  City  newspaper  tracts  which  the  publishers,  as-  or  protection.”  violates  Section  8  (a)  (1). 

publishers  have  now  argued  that  .sociation  has  signed  with  the  There  is  no  direct  precedent  4.  The  agreement  is  “ex- 

their  shutdown  agreement  is  craft  unions.  The  contracts  fall  governing  the  case.  l)res«ly  designed  to  deter  strikes 

“essential  to  stability”  of  labor  into  two  general  categories:  (a)  General  Counsel  made  these  by  union  members.” 

relations  in  a  brief  filed  with  those  that  expressly  provide  points:  5.  The  Boaid  has  found  an 

the  National  Labor  Relations  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or  lock-  1.  Publishers  act  in  concert  employer  lockout  privileged  only 

Board.  outs  during  the  term  of  agree-  even  in  matters  not  involving  when  the  employer  faced  t*co- 

The  brief  combats  contentions  ment,  but  that  all  disputes  will  the  lockout  agreement.  In  view  nomic  loss  of  an  unu.'^ual  charac- 
made  by  James  J.  Graham  for  be  determined  by  grievance  and  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  ter  or  the  threat  or  actual  strike 
the  NLRB  General  Counsel  that  arbitration  procedures;  and  (b)  agreement  it  is  not  “significant 
the  “lockout”  agreement,  which  those  that  provide  for  similar  that  the  agreement  possibly  can- 
the  Publishers  Association  of  machinery  without  expressly  not  legally  be  enforced  against 
New  York  City  admits  exists,  stating  there  shall  be  no  strikes  a  recalcitrant  member,  or  that 
violates  the  labor  law,  and  that  or  lockouts.  the  agreement  ostensibly  re- 

Charles  W.  Schneider,  trial  The  brief  describes  the  agree-  serves  final  decision,  as  to 

examiner,  should  so  find.  ment  as  “an  understanding  on  whether  to  shut  down,  to  each 

The  briefs  were  submitted  the  part  of  the  respondents  that  newspaper.  In  actual  practice 
after  a  hearing  in  New  York  they  wilt  consult  and  advise  with  the  publishers  will  shut  down  in 
Sept.  25,  26  and  27  (E&P,  Sept,  each  other  if  an  illegal  strike  the  event  one  of  them  is  force<l 
30,  page  9.)  Complaints  against  or  similar  breach  of  contract  to  cease  operations  because  of  a 
the  agreement  were  lodged  by  develops  at  a  member’s  plant.”  walkout  by  a  union  during  the 
the  New  York  Mailers’  Union  Each  publisher  makes  his  own  life  of  its  contract.” 

No.  6  and  the  Newspaper  and  decision  to  .shut  down,  but  the  2.  Publishers  intend  the 

Mail  Deliverers’  Union.  brief  states,  “Respondents  have  agreement  to  be  operative  in 

readily  conceded  that  they  have  instances  when  “the  strike  is  not 
adopted  a  program  which  envi-  in  breach  of  contract,  or  in  in- 
sions  the  possibility  of  concert-  stances  when  a  union  strikes 


O  GLORIOUS  EVENT!— Capital- 
izing  on  an  idea  that  was  sparked 
by  the  Christian  Herald's  nation¬ 
wide  hymn  poll,  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald  in¬ 
vited  readers  to  a  Festival  of 
Sacred  Music.  More  than  15,000 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Alabama 
participated  on  four  nights,  Nov. 
20-23.  Proceeds  from  the  ticket 
sales  were  turned  over  to  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
newspapers  paying  all  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  hymnal  event  which 
featured  well-known  soloists  and 
choirs  from  the  area. 


By-Product  of  (Jiaoi* 

“The  agreement  which  is  at¬ 
tacked  by  General  Counsel  in 
this  case  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  labor  relations  in 
the  newspaper  industry  in  New 
York  City,”  the  brief  from 
Townley,  Updike,  Carter  & 

Rodgers,  attorneys  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association,  concluded. 

“It  is  the  by-product  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  the  industry  for  many  years, 
an  era  when  the  unions  were 
alert  to,  and  were  only  too  ready 
to  exploit,  the  possibilities  of 
divide-and-conquer  tactics  di¬ 
rected  against  individual  news¬ 
papers. 

“If  all  of  the  unions  had 
demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  eschew  self-help  as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  weapon,  and  to  stand  by 
their  promises  that  disputes 
shall  be  settled  only  by  griev¬ 
ance  and  arbitration,  the  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  never  come 
into  existence.  If,  in  the  future, 
unions  and  their  members  are 
converted  to  this  point  of  view 
and  show  that  they  attach  to 
their  promises  the  same  sanctity 
that  they  would  expect  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  give  to  theirs,  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  agreement 
should  ever  again  be  put  into 
operation.” 

Involved  are  provisions  of 
nine  collective  bargaining  con- 
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Hi-Fi  and  ROP  Color 
Draw  Equally  Well 


Milwaukee 

In  late  September,  the  MiU 
waukee  Journal  employed  two 
research  firms  to  look  into  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  Hi-Fi 
(preprinted  color)  and  ROP 
color.  Through  surveys  they 
sought  to  determine: 

1.  Does  a  newspaper  ad  in 
Hi-Fi  color  have  a  different 
effect  on  readers  than  an  ad  in 
full  ROP  color? 

2.  If  there  are  differences, 
what  are  they  and  how  import¬ 
ant  are  they? 

Conclusions  reached  by 
Daniel  Starch  &  Staff  and 
Bisbing  Business  Research, 
after  studying  readership,  recall 
and  response  to  a  Knorr  Soup 
introductory  ad  in  the  Journal 
indicate : 

•  When  seen  alone,  without 
direct  comparison  one  to  the 
other,  there  are  no  appreciable 
differences  in  the  impression 
created  by  the  Hi-Fi  color  ad 
as  compared  to  the  same  ROP 
color  ad  on  Knorr  Soup. 

•  Both  the  Hi-Fi  and  run-of- 
paper  color  ads  appeared  to  draw 
maximum  attention — 83%  Hi-Fi 
and  83%  ROP — as  compared  to 
other  full-page,  full-color  ROP 
averages  (80%  Men;  72% 
Women). 

Used  ^Matched  Markets' 

The  ads  appeared  in  a  split- 
run  test  Sept.  28  that  used  the 
Journal’s  “matched  market” 
sampling  among  home  delivery 
subscribers.  The  Knorr  Soup 
ad  in  Hi-Fi  color  was  distrib¬ 
uted  among  one  sample  of 
homes  and  the  ROP  color  ad  to 
the  other  sample  of  homes. 

Both  ads  were  identical  in 
size,  layout  and  copy.  The 
Knorr  Soup  ad  in  Hi-Fi  color 
appeared  as  a  single  “fly  sheet.” 

The  study  results  were  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

Hi-  Fi  ROP 


Starch  Readership 

Noted  .  89%  83% 

Seen — Associated  _  75%  75% 

Read  Most  .  39%  43% 

Starch  Retention  .  66%  65% 

Bisbing  Ad  Evaluation 
Recalled  seeing  ad....  60%  56% 

Journal  Telephone 


Recalled  seeing  soup  ad 
in  Milwaukee  Journal  28%  34% 

Preliminary  findings  indicate 
that  readers  of  the  Hi-Fi  color 
ad  show  more  of  a  tendency  to 
buy  the  soup  than  do  the 
readers  of  the  ROP  ad.  Actual 
coupon  returns  through  Oct.  25 
were  53%  from  Hi-Fi  and  47% 
from  ROP. 

“The  comparison  of  the  cou¬ 
pon  returns  from  both  ads  is 
somewhat  complicated,  however, 
because  the  Knorr  Hi-Fi  color 


ad  was  on  a  fly  sheet  while  the 
ROP  color  ad  was  not,”  states 
the  report.  “Also  the  use  of  the 
coupon  was  delayed  until  a  box 
top  from  a  Knorr  soup  box 
could  be  secured  and  sent  with 
it.  That  the  fly  sheet  may  be  a 
factor  in  the  Knorr  coupon 
returns  is  indicated  by  the  in¬ 
creasingly  higher  ratio  of  Hi- 
Fi  ad  coupons  to  ROP  ad  cou¬ 
pons  as  the  date  of  the  coupon 
returns  becomes  further  re¬ 
moved  from  the  date  of  the  ad.” 

The  ability  to  communicate 
was  unusually  high  for  both  the 
Hi-Fi  and  ROP  color  ads,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Bisbing  report 
which  has  been  submitted  to 
Knorr  Soup  and  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  Inc.,  ad  agency 
preparing  the  copy. 

Readers  commented  favorably 
on  the  color  in  the  specific  ad 
which  they  had  seen.  The  Starch 
impression  study  revealed  that 
66%  made  spontaneous  refer¬ 
ence  to  Hi-Fi  color  and  58% 
for  ROP  color. 

“When  seeing  only  the  ROP 
color  Knorr  soup  ad,  the 
reaction  to  the  color  was  very 
favorable  and  no  unfavorable 
comments  were  made  in  relation 
to  the  ROP  color  compared  to 
color  ads  on  ‘slick’  paper,” 
noted  the  report.  “But  when 
readers  were  given  both  Knorr 
soup  ads  to  compare,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  was  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  Hi-Fi  color  (Hi-Fi  79% — 
ROP  17%).” 

“The  Hi-Fi  ad  is  liked  be¬ 
cause  the  colors  are  vivid, 
bright  and  clear,  while  those 
who  preferred  the  ROP  color 
ad  mentioned  soft,  dreamy  and 
more  subtle,”  said  the  report. 

“In  total,”  concludes  the  re¬ 
port,  “there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  substantial  difference  in 
the  effect  on  readers  between 
the  ads  in  full  Hi-Fi  color  and 
full  ROP  color  when  the  reader 
is  exposed  to  only  one  of  the 
ads.  Both  color  processes  lead 
to  a  very  high  inclination  to  try 
Knorr  soup.” 

The  Journal  compiled  a  cost- 
per-thousand  record  from  vari- 
ious  sources,  including  several 
advertising  agencies.  The  actual 
experience  costs  of  four  agen¬ 
cies  for  Hi-Fi  were  reported  as 
ranging  from  $18  CPM  for  17 
million  circulation  to  $14.64 
CPM  for  28  million.  ROP  cost 
for  a  page  in  full  color  was 
given  as  $7.75  for  26  million 
circulation  in  100  newspapers. 
The  number  of  markets  and 
newspapers  were  not  identified 
in  the  Hi-Fi  report. 


PRESIDENT— Pierre  J.  Hu$s,  UN 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  and  Hearst  Headline  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  United  Nations  Correspondents 
Association.  He  won  by  a  vote  of 
70  to  66  over  Simon  Malley,  a 
reporter  for  African  and  Asian 
publications. 

UN  Press 
Elects  Huss 
President 

The  United  Nations  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  elected 
Pierre  J.  Huss,  correspondent 
for  Hearst  Newspapers  and 
Hearst  Headline  Service,  as  its 
president  for  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Huss  won  out  over  Simon 
Malley,  correspondent  for 
Afrique  Action  and  Radio  Tunis, 
by  four  votes.  The  final  count 
was  70-66. 

Other  Officers 

The  candidate  for  first  vice- 
president  on  the  Huss  ticket, 
George  Wolf  of  Agence  France- 
Presse,  won  but  two  other  vice- 
presidential  offices  went  to  op¬ 
position  candidates:  Oleg  Kalu¬ 
gin,  Radio  Moscow,  and  Mario 
Rossi,  free-lance.  T.  V.  Para- 
suram.  Press  Trust  of  India,  and 
Kay  Rainey  Gray,  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Tinve,  were  re-elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  without 
opposition. 

Mr.  Huss  is  the  seventh  Amer¬ 
ican  president  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  14-year  history. 

UNCA  never  has  had  a  presi¬ 
dent  from  a  communist  or  satel¬ 
lite  country,  although  newsmen 
from  these  regions  have  held 
other  posts  in  the  organization. 


4  Executive 
Editors  Work 
UnderDenson 

Four  executive  editors  wen- 
named  this  week  at  the  Neiv 
York  Herald  Tribune  by  John 
Denson,  editor,  inaugurating  a 
new  system  of  news  manage¬ 
ment. 

Those  named  and  their  as¬ 
signments  were: 

James  G.  Bellows,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News,  in  charge  of  news 
operations; 

Freeman  Fullbright,  from  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Denson,  national 
news ;  , 

Murray  M.  Weiss,  from  city 
editor,  metropolitan  news; 

Seymour  Freidin,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  returning  to  H-T 
(E&P,  Dec.  2),  foreign  news. 

This  team  has  the  assignment 
to  “strengthen  the  organization 
serN’ing  H-T  readers  over  the 
whole  range  of  news  coverage, 
at  home  and  abroad,”  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  said.  “A  number  of  projects 
looking  to  organizational  im¬ 
provement  are  in  the  works,  and 
I  want  Everett  Walker,  assist¬ 
ant  editor,  to  devote  consider¬ 
able  time  to  helping  me  get 
them  on  the  road.” 

Mr.  Bellows  went  to  Florida 
in  1958  from  Detroit.  He  began 
his  career  on  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger  after  graduation 
from  Kenyon  College  in  1944 
and  service  as  a  Navy  pilot  in 
World  War  II.  He  worked  for 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  for 
seven  years. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Bellows  on  the 
Miami  News  is  Keith  Ball,  who 
has  been  executive  news  editor. 
Prior  to  1951  he  was  with  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press. 

Other  changes  in  Miami  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  Baggs,  edi¬ 
tor,  brought  C.  Edward  Pierce, 
picture  editor  since  1957,  to  the 
post  of  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  John  H.  O’Neill  to  news 
editor,  succeeding  Mr.  Ball. 

Mr.  Fullbright  followed  Mr. 
Denson  to  the  Herald  Tribune 
from  Newsweek  last  April.  He 
has  been  serving  as  assistant 
editor,  writing  the  front-page 
column,  “In  the  News  This 
Morning.”  A  native  of  Atlanta, 
Mr.  Fullbright  began  news¬ 
paper  work  on  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Herald. 

Mr.  Weiss  began  as  a  copy 
boy  in  1947.  He  became  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  picture  editor. 

Mr.  Freidin  has  been  writing 
a  syndicated  column.  He  was  a 
war  correspondent  for  H-T,  and 
later  Rome  bureau  chief. 
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65^^?  of  Dailies’  Readers 
Roam  from  Front  to  Back 

‘Life  History  of  Newspapers’  Told 
In  Second  Phase  of  S60,000  Study 


What  it  calls  the  “life  history 
of  weekday  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers”  is  recorded  in  the  na¬ 
tional  study  of  newspaper  read¬ 
ing  which  was  prepared  for  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  at  a  cost  of  $60,000  by 
Audits  &  Surveys  Company. 

Only  a  part  of  the  story  was 
told  when  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  sponsor  of  the 
study,  made  the  first  presenta¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  (E&P,  Dec. 
2).  Two  volumes,  priced  at  $15 
each,  are  required  for  the 
findings. 

The  initial  reference  to  the 
results  stressed  the  fact  that 
86.4%  of  the  54  million  house¬ 
holds  in  the  continental  United 
States  read  a  newspaper  on  an 
average  weekday. 

Read  ‘Yesterday’ 

Ninety  percent  of  the  adult 
reading  audience,  or  81%  of  all 
adults,  reported  that  their  last 
reading  day  (not  including 
“today”)  was  “yesterday,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  second  volume. 

Data  from  a  questionnaire 
answered  by  a  weighted  sample 
of  1,889  showed: 

Ninety-eight  percent  of  all 
readers  of  a  weekday  news¬ 
paper  see  more  than  the  front 
page  and  some  specific  news¬ 
paper  item. 

— 65%  of  the  readers  go 
about  their  reading  by  starting 
with  the  front  page  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  back  of  the  news¬ 
paper  turning  page  after  page. 

— 50%  examine  each  page 
thoroughly  for  potential  read¬ 
ing  interest. 

— 14%  scan  each  page  for 
information  on  daily  events. 

— 33%  proceed  in  a  more 
selective  manner.  They  start 
reading  some  specific  items  of 
special  interest,  then  turn  to  the 
rest  of  the  paper;  20%  also 
examine  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper  page  after  page  for  ap¬ 
propriate  reading  matter,  while 
13%  thumb  quickly  through. 

27  %  Scanners 

The  study  revealed  that  the 
thorough  newspaper  read¬ 
ers,  70%  of  the  total,  look  at  a 
niajor  portion  of  the  paper,  and 
that  27%  are  scanners,  3% 
look  at  a  specific  item.  There 
are  more  thorough  readers 


among  women  than  men,  73.5%, 
women,  as  compared  to  66.7% 
men. 

The  favorite  reading  time  for 
both  men  and  women  is  after 
the  evening  meal.  This  time  is 
chosen  by  32%  of  all  readers. 
Other  popular  times  are  before 
or  during  breakfast  (10%); 
between  breakfast  and  the  mid¬ 
day  meal  (11%);  and  in  the 
afternoon  (12%). 

Home  was  the  favorite  place 
for  90%  for  reading.  Six  per¬ 
cent  read  at  work,  3%  when 
visiting,  2%  on  the  way  to  or 
from  work,  and  1%  in  restau¬ 
rants. 

Kept  for  Referral 

In  54%  of  the  homes  the  last 
paper  read  on  the  day  preceding 
the  interview  was  still  in  the 
house.  13%  had  kept  it  because 
they  intended  to  go  back  to  it. 
Of  the  newspaper  reading 
households,  6%  reported  they 
had  passed  on  their  copy  to 
someone  not  living  in  the  same 
place. 

With  regard  to  total  reading 
behavior,  there  was  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  manner  in  which 
readers  go  about  reading  the 
morning  or  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per.  The  sequence  of  reading 
and  the  thoroughness  of  read¬ 
ing  were  the  same.  Likewise, 
the  number  of  different  times 
the  paper  was  picked  up  and 
looked  at  did  not  vary. 

Of  those  who  read  two  or 
more  papers  a  day  76%  are 
thorough  readers,  and  38.9% 
devote  40  minutes  or  more  aver¬ 
age  reading  time. 

Effect  of  Education 

By  and  large,  readers  who 
say  they  read  the  newspaper 
thoroughly  devote  a  larger 
amount  of  time  to  it  than 
readers  who  say  they  scan  or 
thumb  through  the  newspaper. 

The  study  has  tables  that 
show : 

The  proportion  of  readers 
reading  more  than  one  paper 
rises  with  the  education  level. 

Regularity  of  reading  in¬ 
creases  with  higher  education. 

Thoroughness  of  reading  is 
not  related  to  educational  at¬ 
tainment. 

The  relationship  of  thorough¬ 
ness  of  reading  and  reading 


time  to  education  provides  the 
strongest  evidence  that  educa¬ 
tion  affects  reading  proficiency 
rather  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  paper  is  read.  It  may 
indicate  that  readers  on  the 
grade  school  level  read  more 
slowly  than  readers  on  higher 
levels.  It  may  also  be,  for  this 
reason,  that  readers  on  lower 
educational  levels  tend  to  read 
fewer  different  newspapers  on 
the  average  day. 

Range  of  Interest 

All  respondents  were  classi¬ 
fied  according  to  whether  their 
foremost  interests  were  focused 
more  on  their  local  community 
or  more  on  national  or  inter¬ 
national  events.  The  results 
showed  that  45%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  (or  47%  of  newspaper 
readers)  showed  a  predominant 
interest  in  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  events;  52%  population 
(53%  newspaper  readers)  in 
happenings  in  their  own  town 
or  city. 

Of  the  women  59%  liked 
local  events,  as  compared  to 
53%  of  the  men  interested  in 
national  or  international  news. 

A  great  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  was  oriented 
more  toward  the  information 
aspect  of  news  reporting  than 
toward  the  entertainment  or 
interpretive  character  feature 
items.  68%  of  the  population 
(or  70%  of  the  newspaper 
readers)  look  forward  more  to 
reading  the  news  items.  There 
are  no  distinct  differences  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women  or  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  lower 
educated. 

A  substantial  proportion  of 
the  adult  population  communi¬ 
cates  newspaper  content  to 
others.  Slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  adults  (or  41%  of 
adult  newspaper  readers)  pass 
on  information  within  one  week 
and  about  two-thirds  (or  67% 
of  newspaper  readers)  within 
one  month. 

Items  Are  Saved 

Clipping  of  newspaper  items 
happens  often.  The  data  showed 
53%  of  the  population  (57% 
of  the  reading  public)  clipped 
an  item  within  the  past  three 
months.  27%  of  the  population 
(29%  of  the  newspaper  read¬ 
ers)  still  had  the  item  clipped 
in  the  house.  62%  of  all  women 
and  44%  of  all  men  clipped 
an  item  in  the  past  three 
months.  .  .  . 

Although  the  size  of  the 


newspaper  audience  varies  by 
education,  newspaper  reading  is 
substantial  on  each  level.  For 
instance,  80%  of  the  grade 
school  educated,  94%  of  the 
high  school  educated,  and  98% 
of  the  college  educated  are 
reached  by  at  least  one  edition 
of  a  weekday  newspaper,  with 
the  majority  in  each  educational 
group  exposed  to  five  weekday 
editions  of  a  newspaper  per 
week. 

Increases  with  .Age 

It  is  the  youngest  age  group, 
l»etween  21-29,  that  consistently 
contains  the  smallest  proportion 
of  readers  who  read  with  great 
regularity  and  thoroughness. 
As  age  goes  up  regularity  and 
thoroughness  of  reading  in¬ 
crease.  The  peak  of  this  trend 
is  reached  consistently  between 
the  years  40-54,  an  age  group 
that  also  is  numerically  the 
largest  in  population.  Both 
reading  regularity  and 
thoroughness  decrease  slightly 
in  the  age  groups  after  55. 

As  family  income  increases 
the  size  of  the  weekday  audi¬ 
ences  increases  steadily.  It 
ranges  from  67%  among  people 
with  an  annual  income  of 
lower  than  $3,000  to  99%  of 
those  with  yearly  incomes  of 
$10,000  or  more.  While  39%  of 
the  lowest  income  groups  are 
exposed  to  a  newspaper  every 
day,  79%  of  the  highest  income 
groups  are  every-day  readers 
(all  5  weekdays  and  all  4  Sun¬ 
days).  The  income  group  of 
$7,500-$9,999  shows  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  thoroughness  of 
reading. 

Regularity  of  Reading 

Regularity  of  reading  a 
newspaper  is  at  its  highest 
point  in  cities  of  50,000  to  499,- 
999,  where  75%  read  a  news¬ 
paper  on  each  of  the  last  five 
weekdays  and  each  of  the  last 
four  Sundays.  Regularity  of 
reading  is  at  approximately  the 
60%  level  for  all  other  urban 
places,  whether  the  largest 
cities,  500,000  and  over,  sub¬ 
urban  areas,  under  50,000,  or 
non-metropolitan  places,  2,500 
to  49,999.  It  drops  to  40%  in 
rural  areas  under  2,500. 

Thoroughness  of  reading  is 
not  correlated  to  city  size.  Once 
a  person  qualifies  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reader,  he  goes  through 
the  paper  with  equal  care  in  all 
size  places. 

Summing  up  on  newspaper 
reading,  the  study  showed  that 
the  hard  core  of  the  newspaper 
audience,  those  who  read  with 
great  regularity  and  intensity, 
are  among  the  better  educated; 
those  in  the  acquisition  years 
of  30  to  54;  the  higher  earners; 
the  more  active  community 
{Continued  on  page  16) 
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Admen  Greet  Study 
With  Enthusiasm 

Enthusiastic  reaction  from  ad-  that  ‘No  one  reads  newspapers.’ 
vertiser  and  advertising  agency  This  study  certainly  refutes  any 
executives  greeted  last  week’s  such  statement.  The  study  will 
presentation  by  the  Bureau  of  prove  mighty  helpful  to  us.” 
Adverti.sing,  ANPA,  of  results  Robert  S.  Wheeler,  vicepresi- 
of  the  first  successful  attempt  dent  and  director  of  marketing, 
to  measure  the  daily  newspa-  Best  Foods  Division,  Com  Prod- 
per’s  reading  public  (E&P,  Dec.  ucts  Company,  Inc.:  “An  excel- 
2,  page  9).  lent  job.  It  puts  newspapers  in 

Richard  Jones,  vicepresident  a  ver>'  good  light  by  stating 
and  media  director,  J.  Walter  factual  numbers  instead  of  mere 
Thompson  Company,  found  the  opinion.” 

survey  a  “Very  interesting  up-  Sam  Thompson,  vicepresident 
dating  of  the  newspaper  audi-  industry  relations,  Borden  Foods 
ence,  its  size  and  patterns.”  Company:  “It  was  an  excellent 
“It  contains  some  new  and  presentation  and  proved  that 
interesting  information,”  Mr.  newspapers  give  an  advertiser 
Jones  said.  “It  is  a  well-executed  the  coverage  he  needs.  I  not 
piece  of  research  and  will  be  only  found  the  information  en- 
welcomed  for  future  detailed  lightening,  but  thought  the  tech- 
study  by  all  those  concerned  nique  of  presentation  was  ex- 
with  the  selection  of  media.”  cellent.” 

‘Major  League  Stature’  ‘Revelation,  Revolution’ 

Newman  F.  McEvoy,  senior  Reaction  within  the  news- 
vicepresident,  Cunningham  &  paper  industry  itself  was  per- 
Walsh,  Inc.,  regarded  the  sur-  haps  l>est  summed-up  by  Fred 
vey  “most  favorably.”  He  gave  Pitzer,  national  president  of  the 
it  “major  league  stature  be-  American  Association  of  News- 
cause,  among  other  things,  it  paper  Representatives  and  vice- 


Ad  Profiles  of  Mass  Media 

Advertising  profiles  of  the  to  different  aspects  of  adver- 
mass  media — newspapers,  tele-  tising.  He  was  then  asked  to 
vision,  radio  and  magazines —  rate  each  medium  individually 
were  ascertained  in  the  study  for  each  of  the  10  statements  on 
of  newspaper  reading  prepared  the  basis  of  a  seven  point  scale 
by  Audits  and  Survey  Co.  for  ranging  from  “it  fits  very  well” 
the  Newsprint  Information  (7  points)  to  “it  doesn’t  fit  at 


Committee. 

Each  respondent  was  given 

all”  (1  point). 

a  The  following  table  shows  the 

list  of  10  statements  referring  comparison  of 

the  four 

media 

%  Adults  Selecting  Each 

Statement  as  Descriptive; 

_  profiles: 

Advertising  Profile  of: 
jy  Newspapers  Magazines 

Radio 

(Scores  S,  6,  7) 

% 

7o 

y. 

% 

"Sticks  to  the  facts"  . 

39.5 

62.7 

55.9 

40.8 

"Tells  you  all  you  need  to  know 
when  buying  a  new  product" 

40.1 

49.8 

48.0 

33.7 

"Shows  good  taste  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  it  carries"  . 

"Carries  advertising  that  can  be 
trusted" . 

46.8 

62.9 

64.4 

44.0 

40.8 

57.6 

57.4 

40.1 

"Gives  a  good  description  of  the 

products  1  need"  . 

"Gives  useful  information" 

56.7 

60.2 

59.1 

40.2 

58.4 

71.3 

64.8 

54.3 

"Is  first  to  introduce  new  prod¬ 
ucts"  . 

71.0 

59.7 

56.7 

44.8 

"Is  meant  for  people  like  me"  . . 

51.6 

61.0 

50.2 

44.8 

"Has  interesting  and  imagirvative 
ads"  . 

65.9 

54.0 

66.8 

37.! 

"Tells  me  where  1  can  buy 
things"  . 

52.6 

82.8 

41.2 

55.5 

Trends  in  the  profile  reveal 

that  new'spaper  advertising  is  the  actual  effort  of  going  to 


was  conducted  in  consultation 
with  the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.” 

“Other  media  have  long  been 
throwing  stuff  in  the  air,”  Mr. 
McEvoy  said.  “Now'  along  comes 
this  excellent  study  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  I’d  be  proud  to  be 
in  the  newspaper  business.  Here 
is  an  interestingly-presented 
media  dimension  that  does  a 
two-fold  sales  job.  First,  it  does 
a  job  for  newspaper  advertisers, 
and  secondly,  it  performs  a  mer¬ 
chandising  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers”. 

Asked  how  he  planned  to  use 
the  new  information  contained 
in  the  report,  Mr.  McEvoy  said 
he  was  still  studying  the  re¬ 
sults.  He  predict^  that  this 
“brand  new  dimension  will 
eventually  settle  dowm  and  find 
its  own  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things.” 

‘Not  Flamboyant’ 

Other  typical  reactions  by  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  follow: 

A.  H.  Thiemann,  second  vice- 
president  public  relations  and 
advertising.  New  York  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.:  “This  was  a  very 
good  study.  What  impressed  me 
most  was  that  it  was  extremely 
factual  and  not  flamboyant.  It 
was  a  solid  study.” 

Merrell  E.  Boyce,  senior  vice- 
president,  Lambert  &  Feasley, 
Inc.:  “This  is  a  good  project. 
We  need  all  the  ammunition  we 
can  get  to  refute  folks  who 
make  the  blanket  statement 


president  national  sales  director 
of  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 

“This  study,”  he  said,  “will 
turn  out  to  be  an  important 
milestone  in  new’spaper  adver¬ 
tising  history.  As  information 
it’s  a  revelation;  as  sales  artill¬ 
ery  it’s  a  revolution. 

“It  is  now  the  responsibility 
of  every  salesman  at  every  level 
of  every  new’spaper  sales  organ¬ 
ization  to  demonstrate  this 
excellent  material  in  depth  to 
every  advertiser  and  agency 
prospect  across  the  country. 
Full-scale  sales  oriented  team- 
w'ork  is  a  requirement  to  reap 
any  harvest  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  in  1962.” 


Front  to  Back 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


members;  and  those  in  all  com¬ 
munity  sizes  except  rural  areas. 

Data  indicated  greater  de¬ 
pendence  on  newspapers  than 
on  TV.  While  49%  of  all  adults 
would  feel  “quite  lost”  without 
a  newspaper,  only  28%  of  all 
adults  would  feel  this  w-ay  about 
TV.  While  21%  could  “easily” 
do  without  newspapers;  36% 
could  easily  get  along  without 
TV. 

Among  those  professing  to 
emotional  dependence  on  one 
specific  medium,  newspapers 
far  outranked  TV ;  33%  voted 
for  newspapers  alone,  while 
12%  voted  for  TV. 


generally  approved  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  readers  in 
all  income  groups.  Based  on  8 
out  of  the  10  statements,  accept¬ 
ance  of  TV  advertising  de¬ 
creases  as  family  income  in¬ 
creases. 

Universally  Aeeepled 

While  magazine  advertising 
seems  to  hold  a  higher  sppeal 
for  upper  income  groups  and 
TV  for  the  lower  income  groups, 
newspaper  advertising  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  people  in 
all  income  groups. 

Analysis  of  the  newspaper 
profile  showed  that  79.5%  of 
readers  liked  to  look  at  ads 
even  when  not  planning  to  buy 
anything,  while  17.2%  looked 
at  ads  only  when  they  want  to 
buy  something.  3%  had  no 
opinion. 

The  large  proportion  who  re¬ 
port  looking  at  ads  even  without 
any  intention  to  buy  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  fact  that  advertising 
is  regarded  as  part  of  the  total 
experience  of  reading  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  as  part  of  the  reader’s 
effort  to  expose  himself  to  what 
is  going  on  in  areas  which  he  is 
interested  in  learning  about. 
From  another  perspective,  these 
answers  suggest  that  looking  at 
newspaper  ads  is  somewhat 
comparable  to  window  shop¬ 
ping;  it  is  a  convenient  way  to 
keep  abreast  of  what  is  avail¬ 
able  without  having  to  make 


look  in  person. 

The  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  information  purposes 
is  more  widespread  among 
women  than  men,  more  import¬ 
ant  for  regular  than  for  less 
regular  readers  and  is  of  about 
equal  impoi’tance  for  income 
levels  of  $3,000  and  up. 

When  shown  a  checklist  of  11 
different  product  categories  and 
services  from  one-third  to  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  women 
reported  looking  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  ads:  food,  home 
furnishings,  clothing,  classified, 
amusements,  and  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  About  a  third  of  the 
men  reported  looking  at  food, 
home  furnishings,  classified,  new 
automobiles,  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  and  amusements. 

Saw  It  in  the  Newspaper 

During  the  last  three  months, 
23%  bought  an  item  by  mail  or 
by  phone  because  they  saw  it 
advertised  in  a  newspaper;  28% 
of  the  population  clipped  a 
newspaper  ad.  During  the  same 
period,  15%  of  all  adults  bought 
the  advertised  item  they  had 
clipped,  or  54%  of  the  people 
who  clipped  an  ad  bought  the 
advertised  item. 

About  half  the  public  says 
“only  a  small  part”  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  well  known  brands  is 
not  truthful.  Men  are  more 
likely  than  women  to  feel  that 
a  large  amount  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  is  not  truthful. 
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Co-op  Ads  Keystone  In  Keystone  Strategy 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Last  Sunday,  the  42-year  old 
Boston-based  Keystone  Camera 
Company  unreel^  a  cool  $250,- 
000  as  part  of  a  weekend 
Christmas  sales  drive  for  its 
8mm  home  movie  equipment. 

According  to  Sy  Diamond,  j 
Keystone’s  director  of  adver-  j 
tising  and  sales  promotion,  the  < 
unusual  one-day  budget  was  < 
part  of  a  total  $1,000,000  fall-  | 
Christmas  ad  campaign  (via  ] 
The  Bresnick  Co.,  Boston) 
designed  to  reach  40,000,000  < 
families.  j 

$50,000  for  Roto  ^ 

I 

Some  $50,000  of  last  week’s 
$250,000  outlay  went  for  170-  ! 
line  on  four  columns  roto-  i 
gravure  ads  in  newspapers  in  ' 
42  cities.  Twenty-eight  of  the  42  i 
ads  ran  full-color;  14  ran  black  1 
and  white.  In  both  cases  dealer  t 
listings  appeared  in  a  two-  i 
column  by  85-line  box  opposite 
the  company-paid  roto  ad. 

The  remaining  $200,000  went 
for  a  two-page  black  and  white 
spread  in  Life  magazine  of  Dec. 

1,  national  television,  consumer 
camera  publications  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  company-dealer  cooper¬ 
ative  ads. 

Keystone,  which  specializes 
only  in  8mm  movie  cameras  and 
projectors,  will  mark  30  years 
of  8mm  production  in  1962.  In 
that  time,  the  company  has 
become  the  nation’s  third  larg¬ 
est  producer  of  home  movie 
equipment. 

E.  M.  Swartz,  Keystone’s 
president,  reported  this  week 
that  the  company’s  new  K-12 
reflex  auto-zoom  movie  camera, 
the  self-threading  K-98  projec¬ 
tor,  and  the  advanced  K-106z 
auto-thread  zoom  projector  are 
“three  of  the  hottest  sellers  in 
the  Keystone  line.” 

Equally  enthused  over  Key¬ 
stone’s  fortunes  is  Robert  C. 
Berner,  executive  vicepresident. 
“With  consumer  spending  on 
the  increase,”  he  said,  “and 
more  cash  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  medium-priced  luxury 
items,  we  expect  this  to  be  a 
good  year  for  home  movie 
equipment  sales.”  Mr.  Berner 
added  that  Keystone  has  already 
passed  last  year’s  sales  volume 
and  is  working  overtime  to  meet 
current  demand. 

Co-op  Ad  Schedule 

While  last  weekend’s  adver¬ 
tising  blast  was  designed  to 
show  that  Keystone  is  solidly 
in  back  of  it  dealers  in  helping 
them  boost  Christmas  sales,  Mr. 
Diamond  emphasized  that  co-op 


advertising  is  far  and  away  the 
guts  of  Keystone’s  advertising 
strategy.  In  fact,  Mr.  Diamond 
said.  Keystone’s  co-op  ad  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  largest  in  the  home 
movie  equipment  field. 

“Keystone  has  always  felt 
very  strongly  about  dealer  co-op 
ad  support,”  he  said,  “and  we 
have  been  constantly  liberal¬ 
izing  our  program.” 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Diamond 
said  that  in  1956  Keystone  did 
not  have  its  100%  and  75%  paid 
co-op  plans;  did  not  pay  for 
non- ABC  newspaper  ads;  omni¬ 
bus  ads;  car  cards;  radio-TV,  or 
allow  carryover  of  advertising 
allowances. 

“Today,  all  these  are  covered 
as  part  of  our  co-op  plan,”  Mr. 
Diamond  said. 

How  Plan  Works 

Under  Keystone’s  co-op  plan, 
the  company  pays  50%  of 
advertising  costs  up  to  5%  of 
the  previous  year’s  first  six- 
months  dealer  purchases,  and 
75%  of  advertising  costs  up  to 
5%  of  purchases  on  that  por¬ 
tion  exceeding  half  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  purchases. 

Keystone  pays  100%  of  ad¬ 
vertising  costs  up  to  5%  of  that 
portion  of  purchases  exceeding 
the  previous  year’s  purchases. 

Keystone  dealers  apparently 
go  for  the  co-op  plan  in  a  big 
way.  Last  summer,  during  a 
45-day  period  from  June  15 
through  July  30,  1961,  Mr.  Dia¬ 
mond  made  an  analysis  of  709 
retail  ads  run  in  local  news¬ 
papers  by  322  camera  equip¬ 
ment  dealers.  The  analysis  com¬ 
pared  ads  featuring  Keystone 


equipment  and  ads  featuring 
competitive  brands  of  home 
movie  equipment. 

Summary 

A  summary  of  the  analysis 
showed  that  of  the  322  dealers 
whose  ads  were  checked,  172,  or 
53.4%,  played  up  competitive 
brands,  and  150  dealers,  or 
46.6%,  featured  Keystone 
equipment. 

“The  total  of  322  dealers 
advertising,”  Mr.  Diamond  ex¬ 
plained,  “did  not  tell  the  entire 
story  because  112  of  the  172 
competitive  dealers  also  ran  one 
or  more  Keystone  ads  during 
the  45-day  period  checked.” 

Of  the  709  ads  run  by  both 
Keystone  and  competitive 
dealers,  379  were  competitive; 
330  were  for  Keystone.  Broken 
down  another  way,  190  ads 
plugged  competitive  “outfits;” 
173  featured  Keystone  “outfits.” 
A  total  of  153  of  the  ads  played 
up  competitive  cameras  as 
against  118  plugging  Keystone 
cameras,  and  36  ads  ballyhooed 
competitive  projectors  while  39 
ads  were  for  Keystone  projec¬ 
tors. 

Dissecting  the  330  Keystone 
dealer  co-op  ads  by  products 
promoted  showed  the  following 
breakdown:  8mm  manual  cam¬ 
eras,  17  ads;  electric  eye  8mm, 
101;  8mm  projectors,  39;  single¬ 
lens  outfits,  25;  turret-camera 
outfit,  87;  electric  eye  outfits, 
26;  zoom  8mm  electric  eye  out¬ 
fits,  35. 

Keystone  Mats  Used 

Mr.  Diamond  emphasized  that 
Keystone-supplied  mats  were 
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Montage  shows  typical  Keystone  co-op  ads  available. 


used  in  many  of  these  ads,  and 
where  used,  they  represented 
from  33%  to  100%  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  used  for  a  specific 
product. 

Taking  a  look  at  merchandise 
displayed  in  94  Bell  &  Howell 
ads,  Mr.  Diamond  noted  that 
45  of  them  featured  zoom  out¬ 
fits  priced  from  $179.95  to 
$199.95 — mostly  at  $189.95.  Of 
the  45  B&H  ads,  17  were  small 
tie-ins  with  a  national  B&H 
ad.  Forty-six  Kodak  ads  fea¬ 
tured  the  Brownie  electric  eye 
closeout  outfit  at  $99. 

Forty  of  153  competitive  ads 
featur^  Japanese-made  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Among  the  Sunday  magazine 
sections  carrying  the  company’s 
national  ad  were  those  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun;  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe; 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  Cincinr 
nati  Enquirer;  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post;  Houston  (Texas)  Chron¬ 
icle;  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  New  York  News;  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press;  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle;  Se¬ 
attle  (Wash.)  Times;  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch;  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News;  and  the 
Miaani  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Mr.  Diamond  noted  that  Key¬ 
stone  paid  for  all  costs  of  the 
roto  ad,  representing  a  “bonus” 
to  Keystone  dealers. 


Bell-Ans  in  Paper 
A  Record  46  Years 

What  is  claimed  as  a  record 
for  continuous  advertising  in 
American  newspapers  has  been 
set  by  Bell-Ans,  familiar  little 
black  antacid  tablet.  Bell  & 
Company  have  not  missed  one 
year  since  they  began  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1915.  In  the  previous 
decade  Bell-Ans  was  sold  only 
on  doctors’  prescriptions. 

For  the  past  four  years  the 
account  has  been  handled  by 
Herbert  W.  Ck)hon  Co. 

“When  we  took  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  advertising,” 
says  Joseph  G.  Dodge,  present 
Bell  head,  “sales  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  We  think  it  appropriate 
that  our  famous  tablet  which 
gives  fast,  sure  relief  from  in¬ 
digestion  should  be  advertised 
in  a  way  that  gives  fast,  sure 
relief  from  sales-building  prob¬ 
lems.  We  are  as  proud  of  our 
46-year  record  of  advertising  as 
of  our  pleased  customers.  We 
will  continue  to  use  newspapers 
because  we  believe  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  reads  anything  at  all,  he 
reads  a  newspaper.” 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


If  forewarned  is  forearmed, 
then  the  advertising  industry  is 
well-armed. 

*  *  * 

Latest  warning  was  sounded 
last  week  by  Norman  H.  Strouse, 
president,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  who  warned  the  industry  to 
brace  itself  against  renewed  at¬ 
tacks  on  advertising  by  “aca¬ 
demicians  surrounding  the  Presi¬ 
dential  center  of  |>ower  in  Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Mr.  Strouse  told  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Ad  Club: 

“The  gathering  assault  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  these  days  is  mounted 
on  two  totally  false  premises: 
first,  that  advertising  is  an  eco¬ 
nomic  waste,  and  second,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  immoral.” 

*  *  * 

The  president  of  the  world’s 
largest  ad  agency  continued: 
“This  new  generation  of  intellec¬ 
tual  opportunities  is  similar  to 
that  which  rushed  to  Washington 
in  the  early  thirties.  It  is  ironic 
that  the  ‘New  Deal,’  ‘Square 
Deal’  and  ‘New  Frontier’  slogans 
should  be  adopted  by  groups 
that  criticize  ‘Madison  Avenue’ 
techniques.  It  is  unfortunate  they 
don’t  go  further. 

“The  techniques  of  advance 
planning,  product  and  consumer 
research,  market  testing  and  the 
Anal  unqualified  commitment  of 
resources,  which  are  the  essen¬ 
tial  ingredients  of  business  enter¬ 
prise,  might  have  been  very  use¬ 
ful  to  the  New  Frontiersmen 
when  they  contemplated  the 
deadly  serious  problems  of  Cuba, 
Laos,  and  the  emergence  of  the 
African  nations.” 

Mr.  Strouse  said  it  was  “high 
time  that  not  only  the  business 
leaders  of  the  country  but  also 
those  opposed  to  authoritarian 
controls,  faced  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  attacks  on  a  so-called  ‘Madi¬ 
son  Avenue’  are  in  reality  dis¬ 
guised  attacks  on  our  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  itself.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Strouse  said  that  instead 
of  “using  advertising  as  a  politi¬ 
cal  whipping  boy,  a  responsible 
administration  should  actually 
encourage  the  further  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  expand  our  markets 
here  and  abroad.” 

He  described  the  $12-billion 
spent  annually  for  advertising  as 
“a  dynamic  lever  that  continues 
to  lift  our  economy  to  the  greater 
goals  ahead.” 

Mr.  Strouse  called  on  ad  people 
to  keynote  the  sixties  with  a 
“new  sense  of  responsibility  for 
all  we  say,  for  all  we  do,  and  for 
all  we  strive  for.” 

18 


STATE  GROUP — Michigan  League  of  Honie  Dailies,  an  organization 
of  30  small  newspapers,  elected  new  officers  at  Its  annual  meeting. 
Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Stanley  R.  Pratt,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening 
News,  president;  Frank  G.  Handy,  Ypsilanti  Daily  Press,  vIcepresIdent; 
standing,  Fred  Charlton,  Manistee  News-Advocate,  outgoing  president; 
Duane  E.  Davidson,  Coldwater  Daily  Reporter,  vicepresident;  Douglas 
J.  Bullock,  Three  Rivers  Commercial,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Gordon 
F.  Phillips,  Midland  Daily  News,  director. 

Continuous  Copy 
Aids  Calif.  Wine 


San  Francisco 

The  Wine  Advisory  Board’s 
continuing  promotional  efforts 
through  22  years  are  now 
reflected  in  industry-wide  Cali¬ 
fornia  wine  sales  of  more  than 
125  million  gallons. 

These  vast  annual  sales  which 
compare  with  54.9  million  gal¬ 
lons  in  1938  are  induced  through 
total  advertising  expenditures 
which  now  run  to  an  estimated 
$20  million  annually. 

In  these  promotions  the  WAB 
is  dwarfed  by  the  brand  adver¬ 
tisers  who  spend  some  $12 
million  yearly  and  by  retailers 
who  use  an  estimated  $8  million 
every  12  months  in  promoting 
sales.  Yet  the  WAB  continues  to 
spark  the  entire  activity. 

This  is  evidenced  by  its  pres¬ 
ent  campaign  in  which  the 
board’s  advertising  budget  is 
being  allocated  almost  com¬ 
pletely  to  newspapers.  The  drive 
will  continue  through  March. 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
are  being  used  in  a  black  and 
white  campaign  prepared  by 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  here. 
Releases  are  in  full-page  size. 

Copy  urges  both  “traditional¬ 
ists”  and  socalled  “non-conform¬ 
ists”  to  serve  wine  in  any  fash¬ 
ion  they  prefer,  but  to  enjoy  it. 

Coupons  carried  in  each 
release  give  opportunity  for  the 
reader  to  decide  to  which  group 
he  belongs — whether  to  those 
who  ignore  formalities  or  to 
tliose  who  hold  to  all  wine  drink¬ 
ing’s  rules. 

Informative  literature  sup¬ 
porting  each  cult  is  being 


forw'arded  to  support  either 
viewpoint.  The  coupon  submis¬ 
sion  also  provides  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  wine. 

Later  advertising  will  contain 
coupon  offers  for  the  purchase 
of  hand-blown  glassware 
designed  specially  for  the  wine 
user.  This  will  add  to  the  WAB’s 
information  on  the  pull  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Confident  of  the  results,  Dan 
C.  Turrentine,  manager  of 
WAB,  has  ordered  hundreds  of 
dozens  of  glasses.  The  director 
of  sales  promotion,  advertising, 
public  relations,  research  and 
related  activities  of  the  industry 
is  a  newspaper  veteran  who 
served  the  old  San  Francisco 
News,  El  Paso  Herald-Post  and 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal 
as  well  as  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

The  Sunday  magazine  cam¬ 
paign  is  concentrated  in  a  few 
markets  for  effectiveness,  WAB 
officials  explained.  Copy  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  campaign  will  be 
combined  for  special  additional 
advertising  in  Wine  Festival 
cities.  The  festival  program 
operates  on  a  year-around  basis. 
Ten  cities  were  selected  in  1961 
and  a  further  expansion  of  the 
list  is  anticipate,  with  sites 
rotated  by  board  officials. 

Funds  for  all  WAB’s  activi¬ 
ties  come  from  a  levy  of  one 
cent  per  gallon  on  table  wine  and 
two  cents  on  dessert  wine  pro¬ 
duced  Avithin  the  state.  These 
pennies  per  gallon  brought 
advertising  and  promotion 
expenditures  by  WAB  to  a  $15 


f  million  total  during  the  organi- 
1  zation’s  first  dozen  years. 

!  Throughout  its  22  years 
I  WAB’s  media  selections  have 
!  varied  widely,  but  newspapt  rs 
have  been  represented  every 
year.  The  upward  range  has 
been  to  a  twice-weekly  use  of 
copy  in  more  than  160  papers. 


Old  Grand-Dad 
Heavy  in  Color 

Four-color  ROP  ads,  ranging 
from  1500  lines  to  full  pages, 
have  been  scheduled  in  39  news¬ 
papers  in  28  cities  by  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  for  National  Dis¬ 
tillers  Products  Company’s  Old 
Grand-Dad  bourbon. 

A  record  black-and-white 
campaign  will  appear  in  news¬ 
papers  in  every  major  market 
in  the  U.  S. 

National  magazines  and  trade 
publications  are  also  scheduled. 

• 

Raisin  Board  Uses 
Color  on  Snndays 

San  Francisco 

A  full  page  of  color  in  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  across  the  na¬ 
tion  will  introduce  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Raisin  Advisory  Board’s 
second  annual  “Toast  to 
Travel”  sweepstakes  promotion. 

The  advertisements,  which 
will  include  also  a  facing 
column,  will  appear  Feb.  11  and 
18,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  announced. 

• 

‘Best  Ad’  Contest 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  “Best  Ad  of  the  Year” 
contest,  sponsored  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  offers  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  staffers  cash  awards 
totaling  $150.  The  contest  is 
open  to  all  advertising  staffers 
of  PNPA  and  lAMA  members. 


Lipscomb  Elected 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America, 
succe^ing  Edward  Falasca,  Bu¬ 
reau  vicepresident  who  recently 
announced  his  resignation  from 
the  Bureau. 

• 

Joins  S-H  Sales 

Peter  M.  Hagan,  formerly 
with  Moloney,  Regan  and 
Schmitt’s  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  offices,  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  sales  staff  of  the 
general  advertising  department 
of  Seri pps- Howard  Newspapers. 
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fore  the  Sales  Executives  Club 
in  New  York,  Nov.  28.  Others 
on  the  panel  were  Charles 
Beall,  vicepresident  of  Sah^s, 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  vicepresident  of 
marketing,  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  Ray  Underwood,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  development, 
Lever  Brothers,  and  Alph  Peter¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident  of 
International  Latex  Corp. 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA,  served  as  moderator. 

Declaring  his  company  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $8,000,00(1  a 
year  in  advertising,  and  had  a 
national  sales  force  of  150,  Mr. 
Gerbic  said  it  was  not  true  that 
green  Christmas  inks  tinted  the  large  advertising  budgets  di¬ 
pages  of  this  ninth  "Extra  Christ-  minished  the  role  of  salesmen, 
mas  Edition"  of  the  Villager,  the  Hueblein,  selling  food  and  liq- 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union’s  news-  does  $100,000,000  a  year  in 

gross  business.  What  it  makes 
in  net  profits  after  taxes  is 
s  on  about  twice  the  ad  appropria- 
red  tion,  he  said. 

'MiHNiunaries' 

orial  “Salesmen  are  missionaries, 
Vil-  men  with  a  mission,”  Mr.  Ger- 

n  an  bic  said.  “Advertising  is  used 

ories  to  create  a  preference  among 

Vil-  consumers  for  a  brand.  The 

San-  salesmen  must  carry  through 

>ping  to  see  that  the  retailers  sell 
ment  what  is  advertised  and  do  not 
on  Christmas  family  photo-  switch  customers  to  something 

graphs  available  only  at  Town  ‘just  as  good.’  It  is  up  to  the 

and  Country  with  proceeds  go-  salesmen  to  show  retailers  how 
ing  to  charity;  and  “Village  they  will  make  money  selling 
Profile”  (done  each  issue  on  a  nationally  advertised  merchan- 
different  personality)  about  a  dise.” 

Villag^e  shoe  merchant.  Gerbic  said  it  was  up  to 

Special  Promotions  advertising  managers  to  mato 


RETAIL  SURVEY 


Is  TIu-n-  a  Siiil,i  CUnn 


Paper  Within  Papt 
Plugs  Shop  Center 


Sacramento,  Calif.  “The  Villager  has  given  us  a 
An  “extra”  Christmas  edi-  fresh  approach  to  promotional 
tion  of  the  Villager  Nov.  27  emphasis.  It  has  a  distinctive 
marked  the  ninth  in  a  series  look  that  every  reader  recog- 
of  unique  publications  for  “Cali-  nizes  instantly,  and  it  provides 
fomia’s  Pioneer  Shopping  Cen-  with  its  news  coverage  an  op- 
ter”  in  the  Sacramento  Union,  portunity  to  talk  about  all  the 
The  Villager,  a  newspaper  subtle,  friendly  things  in  our 
within  a  newspaper,  has  b^n  center  which  make  us  unique 
published  monthly  as  a  tabloid  and  interesting.” 
section  in  “California’s  Oldest  Town  &  Ck)untry  Village,  de- 
Daily  Newspaper.”  signed  throughout  to  reflect 

The  front  page  is  made  up  early  Spanish  architecture  in 
of  news  and  pictures  about  California,  has  dozens  of  small 
Town  and  Country  Village,  a  specialty  houses  in  its  business 
shopping  center  with  58  sepa-  community, 
rate  businesses  which  has  been  The  shopping  center’s  asso- 
in  existence  in  the  north  area  ciation  each  year  elects  its  own 
of  Sacramento  County  since  “mayor”  and  “city”  officers, 
just  after  World  War  11.  “We  have  to  have  something 

Promotional  stories  play  a  which  offers  more  than  just  "  " 

big  role  in  the  makeup,  but  all  ordinary  price  appeal,”  says 
are  handled  in  a  strict  news  Mr.  Coppock,  “and  the  Villager 
style.  Inside  pages  carry  more  does  the  job  in  customer  rela- 
news  plus  some  45  individual  tions  by  reflecting  our  particu- 
shop  advertisements.  lar  appeal.” 

‘Fresh  Approach’  m^thead 

Weather  and  Prices,  Always 
Ken  Coppock,  publication  Fair,”  the  Villager  in  the  late 
chairman  for  the  Village  says  November  issue  carried  the  fol- 


sold  to  the  individual  adver-  Mr.  Beall  recalled  that  Mr. 
tisers  when  special  emphasis  is  Lipscomb  was  the  author  of 
needed  or  desired.  an  article  published  some  years 

Bill  LeBoeuf,  Art  Gordon  ago  in  a  national  magazine  en- 
and  retail  manager  Bob  Carey  titled  “I  Want  My  Son  to  be  a 
handle  the  ads  for  the  issue  Salesman.”  He  suggested  that 
with  Mr.  Gordon  writing  and  being  a  good  salesman  was  an 
editing  the  news.  end  in  itself,  and  was  not  just 

“We  feel  that  our  own  publi-  a  way-station  to  a  better  job. 
cation  is  best  received  by  the  Every  effort  was  made  at  Mc- 
newspaper  reader  if  it  is  a  part  Kesson  &  Robbins,  he  said,  to 
of  a  regularly  circulated  me-  show  its  1200  salesmen  and  100 
dium  instead  of  being  deliv-  sales  managers  that  the  corn¬ 
ered  independently,”  Mr.  Cop-  pany  believes  in  the  impor- 
pock  summed  up.  tance  of  salesmen. 

RETAIL  FOLLOW  THROUGH  Mr.  Peterson  told  how  In¬ 
ternational  Latex  trained  field 
Salesmen  must  follow  managers  in  interviewing  pros- 
through  with  retailers  in  order  pective  salesmen.  At  regional 
that  national  firms  may  realize  meetings,  newspaper  ads  were 
the  full  value  of  their  advertis-  placed  calling  for  candidates 
ing,  Ed  Gerbic,  senior  vicepresi-  for  jobs.  While  one  manager 
dent  of  Hueblein,  Inc.,  declared  interviewed,  others  in  another 
last  week.  room  were  tuned  in  on  the 

Mr.  Gerbic  participated  in  a  questions  and  answers,  Mr.  Pe- 
panel  on  sales  management  be-  terson  explained. 
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^^‘eattirs  the  decision  makers 
whose  “OK"  means  “Must!" 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASMINCTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Washington  looks  different 
at  night.  Some  66,000  cars 
already  have  crossed  this 
bridge.  The  solid  citizens 
have  put  away  their  panic 
buttons  and  are  snuggled  down  at  home.  White  collar  city — more  so 
than  most.  Evening  newspaper  city — more  so  than  most.  Washing¬ 
tonians  become  newspaper  consumer-readers  when  the  sun  sets.  This 
is  when  your  solid  Washington  market  becomes  most  receptive  to  your 
advertising  message.  This  is  why  advertisers  who  know  the  Washington 
scene  prefer  the  evening  selling  strength  of  The  Star. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story.  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Paid  Pages 
Report  on 
University 


marked  the  balance  of  the  page. 

About  70  percent  of  the  space 
came  from  non-advertisers,  Mr. 
d’Or  said.  Among  these  were  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  city  of  Stockton, 
and  the  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors. 

Then  were  such  reports  in 
scrolls  as  Architectural  Designs 
in  Pacific,  by  Associated  Pacific 
Architects;  Raymond  College, 
by  its  builders;  Engineering,  by 
the  head  of  Baun  Construction 
Co.;  America  Needs  Trained 
Minds,  by  the  president  of  Dia¬ 
mond  Properties,  and  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  by  Pacific  Phar¬ 
macy  Associates. 

A  market  told  of  the  athletic 
program,  a  bank  of  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  a  travel  service  of  the 
School  of  Education.  A  canning 
company’s  name  appeared  under 
the  scroll  on  alumni. 

their  actual’  message,  and  this  Anolher  Feature 

copy  to  be  of  an  institutional 

nature.  The  section  did  not  commem- 

Many  advertisers  actually  orate  an  anniversary  or  change 
used  this  space  to  present  in-  in  the  university,  Mr.  d’Or  also 
formation  on  one  of  the  depart-  pointed  out.  Only  recently  the 
ments  of  colleges  of  the  univer-  name  was  changed  from  that 
sity.  of  College  of  Pacific  and  the 

construction  of  an  “Oxford 
>>croll  Copy  type”  cluster  of  colleges  launch- 

The  actual  advertising  copy  however, 
was  confined  to  three-column.  Contents  included  photos  of 
scroll  like  areas  in  the  first  campus  and  buildings  and  out- 
three  columns  of  each  inside  lines  of  courses  and  depart- 
page.  News-like  treatment  ments.  Some  reports  were  writ- 


UNIQUE  MERCHANDISING  EFFORT — Shown  witnessing  a  presentatievi 
recently  prepared  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  13 
of  their  newspapers  participating  in  a  unique  merchandising  effort  for 
Lever  Brothers'  new  Vim  are  (left  to  right):  Roger  Johnson,  assistanf 
product  manager  on  Vim;  James  D.  McLean,  vicepresident  and  Jolnei 
Wilcox,  grocery  specialist,  both  of  MR&S;  James  Kelly,  product  manageH, 
and  William  Prout,  group  product  manager,  both  of  Lever  Bros.  For 
first  time  in  history  of  soap  advertising,  MR&S,  through  help  of  itsi 
newspapers,  was  able  to  obtain  color  retail  tie-ins  on  behalf  of  Vim  ief 
addition  to  special  dealer  mailings  and  personal  calls  on  dealers  by^ 
"Miss  Vim." 


ten  by  department  and  college 
heads. 

The  Record  provided  4,000 
extra  copies  of  the  paper  to  use 
for  future  mailings  to  those 
wishing  information  about  the 
local  institution.  Each  of  the  advertising  media  research.  Hap 
sororities  and  fraternities  also  has  posted  two  major  awards^ 
ordered  extra  copies.  the  Roy  Thomson  Gold  MediS, 

The  Record  provided  a  four-  and  £500  and  the  Roy  Thomso^ 
column,  12-inch  promotion  ad-  Silver  Medal  and  £200  in  annual! 
vertisement  for  four  days  prior  competition  for  “the  best  solu4 
to  the  section’s  appearance.  This  tion  to  a  set  problem”  and  foij 
ad  included  a  coupon  to  enable  the  “most  meritorious  theoretii 
orders  for  mailing  of  the  com-  cal  solution  to  any  other  mediiw 
plete  souvenir  edition.  research  problem.”  *] 

The  first  mail  copy  cost  25  The  contest  is  open  withoulk 


Roy  Thomson  Offers 
Medals  for  Research 

LondonI 

Roy  Thomson,  the  publisheris 


Worcester 
Telegram-Gazette 
carries  more 
Retail  Grocery  Linage 
than  any  other  newspaper 
in  New  England* 


In  wealthy  Delaware, 
America's  only 

SINGLE-RATE 

SINGLE-STATE 

market  area,  it’s 
News-Journal 


W.  Va.  To  Advertise  Js 

Charleston,  W.  Va.! 
“Central  West  Virginia  IM 
Only  Eight  Hours  Away,”  willr 
be  the  theme  of  ads  to  be  ruaf 
in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  new»< 
papers  next  April  by  the  Moun-i 
tain  State  Visitors  Bureau.  I 
Ads  will  appear  each  Sunday)^ 
in  April  and  will  cost  about| 
$6,000.  They  will  list  varioml 
tourist  attractions  and  will  in^ 
elude  a  coupon  which  may  b«| 
mailed  to  the  bureau  to  obtaili 
free  travel  literature.  | 
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lat  a  fabulous  plat 
to  set  before  the 
food  advertiser. 


*Source:  Media  Records  Inc.  1960 


All  brides  look  sharper  when  printed  on 
a  Goss  web  offset.  You  get  more  sparkle. 
More  definition.  More  compliments! 
And  Goss  gives  you  other  advantages — 
more  than  anyone  else. 

GOSS  OFFSET 
makes  the  difference 

Here  is  just  a  handful  of  the  many  reasons 
for  choosing  Goss.  First,  you  have  a  choice 
of  presses,  the  Suburban^  and  the  Urbanite 
.  .  .  and,  between  them,  more  than  50  possi¬ 
ble  arrangements.  One  is  practically  cus¬ 
tom-made  for  your  current  needs,  and 
readily  adaptable  for  later  expansion. 

These  offset  presses  are  built  in  the  Goss 
tradition,  combining  all  the  newest  offset 
features  and  refinements  with  utmost  speed, 
flexibility  and  dependability.  For  instance, 
only  with  Goss  offset  can  you  run  straight 
or  collect  .  .  .  and  your  Goss  press  provides 
color  flexibility. 

Whichever  you  choose,  Suburban  or 
Urbanite,  it’s  a  Goss  press  all  the  way— 
the  only  web  offset  presses  designed, 
developed,  built  and  sold  by  one  organiza¬ 
tion — Goss.  And  that  means  our  round- 
the-clock  service  is  part  of  the  bargain. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  switching  to  offset, 
come  where  you’ll  get  the  finest  equipment 
and  qualified  help  in  planning  the  move. 
Where  else  but  Goss! 


‘*Doesnt . 
Joan 
look 
sharp?” 


The  URBANITE  prints  up  to  30,000  p.p.h. — col¬ 
lects  up  to  64  stondord  poges  or  126  tobloid. 


The  SUBURBAN'-  prints  up  to  16,000  papers 
per  hour — 24  stondord  poges  or  48  tobloid. 


CHICAGO  SO,  ILLINOIS 

Specialists  in  newspaper,  magazine  and  roto  presses 

A  DIVISION  OF  MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 

The  leader  in  graphic  arts. ..engineering,  service! 
and  manufacturing. ..industry-wide  and  world-wide  1  f 


mi: 


-n.'. 
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AD  AGENCIES 


Advertiser  Tells  Why 
Agency  Pitches  Fail 


TO  THE  LOSERS  BELONG  THE  SPOILS— Tennis  players  from  Doher^, 
Clifford,  Steers  &  Shenfield  last  week  lost  their  annual  tournament  with 
the  men  from  Sports  Illustrated  magazine  and  once  more  were  "forced" 
to  keep  the  unmentionable  (delicately  ornamented  chamber  pot)  trophy 
for  one  year.  Here  Pete  Callaway,  Si's  ad  director  (left)  and  Don 
Clifford,  DCS&S  board  chairman,  both  recoil  in  disdain  from  either 
presenting  or  accepting  trophy  held  by  Don  Budge,  tennis  great. 


with  Auerbach  Associates.  Mr.  •  Miss  Dorothy  Shahinian,  a 
Brown  said  10  agencies  were  veteran  media  buyer  for  Fuller 
originally  selected  to  make  pre-  &  Smith  &  Ross,  New  Yorit,  has 
sentations  but  80  showed  up  been  appointed  assistant  to  Don- 
with  offers.  All  the  agencies,  he  aid  E.  Leonard,  media  director, 
said,  were  good,  capable  organi-  She  is  currently  responsible  for 
zations,  but  many  did  not  reveal  media  activities  on  several  ac- 
their  true  talents.  counts  including  West  Virginia 

“They  left  us  wondering  if  Pulp  &  Paper  Company, 
their  lack  of  sales  skill  on  their 
own  behalf  wouldn’t  reflect  it¬ 
self  in  the  work  they  would  do 
for  us,”  Mr.  Brown  said.  “Frank¬ 
ly,  the  most  frequent  cause  for 
agency  rejection  was  that  the 
presentation  was  deadly  dull.” 

The  agencies  that  made  strong 
impressions,  among  other  things, 
made  each  sample  a  “fascinating 
case  history,”  but  before  they 
showed  any  samples,  they  had 
sold  their  company. 


•  Richard  Lockman,  senior 
vicepresident,  general  manager 
and  a  director  of  Mogul  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Saylor,  Inc.,  New  York, 
announced  that  he  is  resigning 
from  the  agency  effective  the 
end  of  this  year  to  take  a  key 
executive  post  at  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein  Inc.  starting  in  January. 
He  will  be  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  supendsing  all  of  Helena 
Rubinstein’s  advertising  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  now  backed  by  a 
five  million  dollar  budget  with 
plans  under  way  for  an  ex¬ 
panded  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  program. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-XJNMJJ 


SCHENLEY  DROPS  DDR 

Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  and 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  Inc.,  will 
terminate  their  affiliation  by 
mutual  agreement  on  Dec.  31. 

Schenley  first  went  to  DDB  Retailers^  Parley 
in  February,  1955.  At  its  peak, 

Schenley  billings  with  the 
agency  were  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,000. 


TwoGoon 
Called  Uf 


Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising  man¬ 
agers  are  invited  to  join  with 
retail  store  promotion  managers 
osr-  iMiUTOc  ^he  10th  annual  Retail  Ad- 

P&G  NAMES  AGENaES  vertising  Conference  here  at  the 

Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  Palmer  House,  Jan.  19-20.  The 
Cincinnati,  has  appointed  Comp-  conference  precedes  the  NAEA 
ton  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  meeting  beginning  Jan.  21. 
York,  to  handle  advertising  for 
Tide,  effective  March  1.  Effec¬ 
tive  the  same  date.  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  New  Yorl^  will 
take  over  Premium  Duz. 


Are  You  selling  the  SKILLionaire? 

The  SKILLionaire  lives  .  .  .  and  works  .  .  .  and  buys 
in  and  around  Rochester,  New  York.  He’s  a  skilled 
worker  in  one  of  the  city’s  many  precision  industries.  The 
effective  buying  income  of  his  household  is  19.3%  greater 
than  the  national  average.*  Where  should  he  spend  his 
money,  and  on  what?  He  finds  out  in  his  Rochester  news¬ 
papers. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION  DEMOCRAT  and  CHRONICLE 

(evening)  (morning) 

MEMBERS;  GANNETT  GROUP 

Combined  weekly  circulation  256,313 

Sunday  circulation  186,162 

Gannett  Advertiiing  Soles,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 

Hartford,  Syracuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco 
*  Source;  Sales  Management.  “Survey  of  Buying  Power,”  May  10,  1961 


BisselPs  Back 

Philadelphia 
Bissell,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of 
carpet  sweepers,  has  reappoint- 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP  Son,  as  its 

advertising  counsel,  effective 
•  BBDO  has  resigned  the  Jan.  1.  Service  will  be  provided 
Spreckels  Sugar  Company  ac-  by  Ayer’s  Chicago  office.  Bissell, 
coimt  after  a  10-year  associa-  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  was  an 
tion  dating  back  to  1951.  Ayer  client  from  1953  to  1967. 
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How  to  moke  a  tree  last  forever 


Seisin  4'  '  9 

iiJ 

@[?©d 

PAPER 


In  time,  every  tree  on  Great 
Northern’s  2,000,000  forest  acres  is 
harvested  as  the  raw  material  for  good 
newsprint.  But  it’s  a  case  of  what  tree 
.  .  .  and  when.  Under  the  company’s 
selective  logging  program,  trees  to  be 


jMqcpGCq©™ 


cut  are  marked  according  to  size, 
health  and  location.  Saplings  and  seed 
trees  are  left  as  forest  cover.  With  this 
proven  method  of  forest  management, 
only  as  much  wood  as  will  replace  it¬ 
self  is  taken  from  the  land  .  .  . 
assurance  to  you  of  an  abundant  supply 
of  Great  Northern  quality  newsprint. 


COMPANY 

Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  S22  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  CincinnaU  •  Washington 


‘Showcase’ 
Promotion 
Bags  Linage 

Toronto 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
in  association  with  The  T.  Eaton 
Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  The 
Wool  Bureau  of  Canada  and  the 
British  Overseas  Airways  Cor¬ 
poration,  recently  completed  a 
highly  successful  nine-section 
“Commonwealth  Showcase”  pro¬ 
motion.  It  was  the  biggest  and 
most  ambitious  single  promo¬ 
tion  ever  undertaken  by  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspaper. 

The  success  of  any  advertising 
promotion  can  only  be  measured 
by  linage  growth,  and  during 
the  16  days  of  the  promotion 
The  Globe  and  Mail  carried  a 
total  of  173,835  lines  of  addi¬ 
tional  space. 

The  “Commonwealth  Show¬ 
case”  was  actually  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  another  high-level  pro¬ 
motion  in  which  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  in  January,  1961,  joined 
with  The  Wool  Bureau,  The  Rob¬ 
ert  Simpson  Company  and 
Brunswick  Balke,  to  publish  six 
fully  -  illustrated  pages  which 
featured  a  “fashions  in  wool  for 
bowlers”  theme. 


Realizing  the  Globe  and  Mail’s 
ability  to  carry  out  promotions 
with  merchandising  value.  The 
T.  Eaton  Company  approached 
Director  of  Advertising  Robert 
Campbell  and  requested  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  with  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  the  store’s 
annual  Fall  promotion.  Eaton’s 
planned  to  salute  the  British 
Commonwealth  with  an  all-out 
effort  through  store  merchandis¬ 
ing,  banners,  displays,  and  spe¬ 
cial  attractions  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
label  “Commonwealth  Show¬ 
case”  was  taken  from  the  title 
of  the  promotion. 

The  tie-in  with  the  T.  Eaton 
Company  was  the  fact  that  all 
goods  advertised  during  the 
“Showcase”  were  available  at 
the  store.  Considerable  liaison 
work  was  involved  with  The 
Wool  Bureau  in  connection  with 
Canadian  fashions  in  wool;  trips 
taken  via  BOAC  by  Wool  Bu¬ 
reau  personnel  in  order  to  pho¬ 
tograph  Canadian  fashions  in 
Great  Britain,  and  light-weight 
wool  fashions  in  the  Barbados. 
The  wool  materials  and  patterns 
for  making  the  garments  were 
also  available  at  Eaton’s. 

6-Week  Tour 

British  manufacturers  were 
solicited  by  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Robert  A.  (Bert) 
Tweedy  throughout  a  six-week 


THE  TULSA  WORLD 

AND 

THE  TULSA  TRIBUNE 


$ELL 

THE  $2  BILLION* 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 


MORNING  •  SUNDAY  •  EVENING 


tour  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
Globe  and  Mail  is  no  stranger 
to  British  manufacturers  since 
many  subscribe  to  The  Globe  and 
Mail’s  Overseas  Edition,  dis¬ 
tributed  weekly  by  the  Times  of 
London. 

Acquiring  British  support,  Ca¬ 
nadian  manufacturers  were  con¬ 
tacted,  and  a  large  number,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  whose  merchan¬ 
dise  enjoy  more  sales  through 
Eaton’s  than  any  other  retail 
outlet,  pledged  support. 

Of  the  nine  sections  produced 
during  the  “Showcase”  promo¬ 
tion,  The  Globe  and  Mail,  at  the 
request  of  the  T.  Eaton  Com¬ 
pany,  published  two  special 
“Salute  to  Canada”  issues.  The 
section  featured  editorial  and 
advertising  covering  Canadian 
consumer  merchandise  in  the 
soft  goods  field. 

Another  issue  carried  editorial 
and  advertising  covering  Ca¬ 
nadian  consumer  merchandise  in 
the  hard  goods  field. 

Globe  and  Mail  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  assigned  to  the  project 
worked  closely  with  the  T.  Eaton 
Company  to  highlight  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  real  value  of  its  institution 
and  to  tell  the  full  and  dynamic 
story  of  Canadian  merchandise 
to-day. 

• 

Edition  ‘In  Bag’ 

Tyler,  Texas 

The  Kordite  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  National  Distillers, 
mark^  the  dedication  of  its 
new  plant  in  Tyler  in  a  novel 
way. 

The  Sunday  Nov.  12  edition 
of  the  Coiirier-Times-Telegraph, 
including  a  16-page  special  sec¬ 
tion  concerning  the  new  plant, 
was  delivered  to  Tyler  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  Kordite-made  plastic 
bags. 

The  firm,  a  major  producer 
of  plastic  containers,  also  has 
plants  in  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Ill.,  and  Woodland, 
i  Calif. 


Get  the  most  out 
of  a  compact,  rich 
market  that  buys  more 
retail  goods  than  any 
one  of  38  entire  states ! 

WRITE 
WIRE 
PHONE 


Dailies  Report 
Turkey  Day  Ads 

Apropos  of  last  week’s  report 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  linage 
reports  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  page  20) 
comes  additional  figures. 

For  example,  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post  published  u 
136-page  edition  with  223,642 
lines  of  advertising.  Alan  G. 
Nicholas,  advertising  director, 
said  it  was  the  largest  volume 
of  advertising  carried  in  a 
single  issue  of  the  News-Post. 

*  *  « 

The  Thanksgiving  Day  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune  ran  144  pages, 
including  a  32-page  Christmas 
shopping  tabloid  section.  The 
overall  paper  carried  2,887  ads 
for  a  total  of  242,774  lines, 
according  to  Kenneth  Flood, 
advertising  director. 

*  «  « 

The  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  published  a  record 
120  pages  on  Turkey  Day  to 
break  a  record  of  112  pages  for 
a  single  day’s  paper.  Included 
were  15  color  ads  and  three 
double  trucks.  On  the  same  day, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  published 
92  pages  with  19  color  ads  and 
four  double  trucks. 

«  «  * 

The  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  issue  ran  168  pages 
plus  a  32-page  tabloid. 

• 

Christmas  Album 

The  Grand  Junction  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  recently  carried 
a  24-page  “Family  (Christmas 
Gift  Album”  sponsored  by  “The 
Merry  Merchants  of  Grand 
Junction.”  Two  colors  and  black 
(red  and  green)  were  used  on 
the  cover  and  back  page,  the 
latter  featuring  mail  order 
forms  for  reader  convenience. 
• 

First  Toy  Section 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Houston  Chronicle  pub¬ 
lished  a  toy  section  —  its  first — 

,  Nov.  26  that  contained  24  pages, 
tabloid  size,  with  18,000  lines  of 
advertising.  The  section  was 
printed  on  green  newsprint  in 
pink,  purple  and  black  ink. 

• 

Section  Moved  Back 

^  The  Houston  (Texas)  Chron- 
t  icle’s  Auto  Roundup  section, 
I  originally  planned  for  Dec.  31, 
i  will  appear  in  the  Sunday 
i  Chronicle  of  Jan.  28. 


CLEVELAND 

Plain  Dealer 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


Daily  Appoints 

The  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal 
has  appointed  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
Inc.,  as  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative,  effective  Jan.  1. 
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NOT  FROM  OWNING  IT 

Here  are  12  good  reasons  why  it’s  profitable  to 
lease  a  Scan>A-Graver® 

•  You  make  no  capital  outlay. 

•  Rental  fully  deductible  —  you  save  taxes. 

•  No  depreciation  problems. 

•  You  pay  no  insurance  premiums. 

•  Modernizing  equipment  costs  you  nothing. 

•  You  conserve  capital  for  expansion 
and  investment. 

•  You  stand  no  risk  of  obsolescence. 

•  You  pinpoint  your  operating  costs  for  easy 
budgeting. 

•  No  charge  for  preventive  maintenance. 

•  No  charge  for  parts. 

•  No  charge  for  installation. 

•  No  charge  for  operator  training. 


The  printing  industry  now  ranks  among  the 
top  ten  users  of  leased  equipment.  However 
only  Fairchild  offers  all  12  of  the  above  leasing 
advantages.  Get  the  complete  story  —  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

.  ••  »  6  H  :  AviUA  A-  ..  -..TB  vtNT  CO»» 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

SCAN-A-GRAVER 

What  it  the  Scan-A-Graver? 

It  is  a  convenient,  easy-to-use 
machine  that  quickly  and 
automatically  produces  high 
quality,  low-cost  halftone 
engravings  ready  for  printing  — 
directly  from  original  copy. 

It  it  eaty  to  operate? 

Sure,  it’s  easy.  Anyone  can  learn 
to  operate  a  Scan-A-Graver 
in  a  few  hours.  Fairchild  Customer 
Engineers  train  your  operators 
right  on  your  premises  at  no 
cost  to  you. 

Can  f  make  good  quality  engravingt 
—  every  time? 

Of  course.  Thousands  of  newspapers, 
large  and  small  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  have 
been  doing  it  for  years.  They  know 
Scan-A-Graver  gives  them  good 
engravings  —  when  they  need  them. 

It  there  a  Scan-A-Graver  model  for 
a  netrtpaper  my  tize? 

There  is  a  full  line  of  Fairchild 
electronic  engravers  to  choose  from, 
not  just  one.  Select  the  model 
that  best  fits  your  needs.  And  as 
you  grow,  Fairchild’s  lease  makes 
it  easy  —  and  profitable  —  for  you 
to  upgrade  your  model  to  one  that 
meets  your  requirements. 

What  about  terviee? 

Arovmd  the  clock.  Every 
Scan-A-Graver  is  built  for  rugged, 
dependable  opoation.  In  addition, 
only  Fairchild  is  staffed,  coast  to 
coast,  by  experts  in  electronic 
engraving  and  printing  applications. 
Their  only  job  is  to  serve  Fairchild 
customers.  Preventive  maintenance 
and  parts  are  included  in  your 
lease  agreement 

Can  I  buy  my  Scan-A-Graver? 
Certainly.  An  option  to  purchase 
is  included  in  the  Fairchild 
lease  agreement. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  52 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  informa*ian  about  Scan-A-Graver  and  the 
Fairchild  lease. 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

SHEET _ 


Sole*  and  Service  offices  throvghout  the  world 


CITY. 


.ZONE _ STATE. 


Monkey  Business  in  City  Room 


Bi'FFalo,  N.  Y. 

The  day  after  ape  Enos 
made  his  earth-circling  rocket 
flight,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  “interviewed”  six 
chimpanzees  at  the  local  zoo 
for  its  “Enquiring  Reporter” 
column.  The  column  was  com¬ 
plete  with  the  usual  half¬ 
column  photographs  of  the 
interviewees. 

The  question  for  the  day 
was  “What  Do  You  Think  of 
the  Orbit  Flight  of  Enos?” 

One  of  the  chimps,  named 
Zeke  Zampano,  was  reported 
to  have  replied: 

“Well,  I  just  hoid  about  it 
through  da  grape  vine  and 
I  think  it’s  splendid  that  you 
guys  sent  up  Shepard  and 
Grissom  first  to  make  sure 
da  flight’d  be  safe  for  Enos.” 

Another  chimp,  Hairy 
Harpo,  was  quoted: 

“WTiat  an  honor  for  us 
chimps.  Enos  was  the  first 
American  in  orbit  and  I  want 
that  in  black  and  white  right 
here.  The  history  books  will 
say  some  astronaut  made  the 
first  flight  for  America,  but 
me  n’  you  know  different,  eh? 


I  guess  that  sort  of  makes 
monkeys  out  of  you.” 

Congo  Connie  was  reported 
to  have  said : 

“I’m  so  proud  that  scien¬ 
tists  chose  a  chimp  to  make 
that  flight.  I  think  it  will  im¬ 
prove  relations  between  man 
and  beast  immensely.  You 
know,  promote  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  kinship.  And  Enos, 
what  a  brave  fellow.  I’d  leave 
my  husband  tomorrow  if  I 
could  stow  away  on  a  banana 
boat  for  Cape  Canaveral.  My 
husband’s  not  a  chimp — he’s 
a  chump.” 

Scott  Hayden  and  Don 
Barry,  assistant  city  editors, 
talked  over  the  idea  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  variety  of  chimp 
photos  from  the  library.  They 
gave  the  photos  to  Marshall 
J,  Brown,  a  1957  graduate  of 
New  York  University’s 
School  of  Journalism,  who 
has  been  with  the  Courier- 
Express  for  only  three 
months.  Brown  thought  up 
replies  to  go  with  what  he 
called  “the  personality  of 
each  chimp’s  facial  expres¬ 
sion.” 


■  NEWPLAHTS...p\  ant  expansions. .. plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
IlBWSpBpBr  specialized  news- 
paper-and-printing  field 
^  ^  is  presented  pictorially 

pniitillff  in  a  new  brochure 

»  now  available... 

plants 
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DISTINGUISHED  work  in  journalism  received  recognition  in  the  awards 
of  the  New  York  Newspaper  Women's  Club  recently.  Left  to  right — 
Virginia  Pasley,  Newsday,  for  book  criticism;  Kay  Lawrence,  club  presi¬ 
dent;  Christina  Kirk,  Herald  Tribune  financial  writer,  for  a  series;  Nan 
Robertson,  Times,  for  feature;  Theo  Wilson,  News,  for  news. 


Pope  Names 
Press  Experts 
For  Council 

Vatican  City 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
coming  ecumenical  council’s 
modem  character  is  the  secre¬ 
tariat  for  communications  media 
which  Pope  John  XXIII  has  cre¬ 
ated  to  help  prepare  for  the 
council. 

It  has  brought  a  corps  of 
priest-specialists  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Church  authorities  here. 
The  material  studied  by  this 
preparatory  body  —  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  of  the  Press  and  Public 
Entertainment — during  the  past 
year  will  not  be  made  public  in 
detail  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  the  world’s  Bishops  at  the 
Second  Vatican  Council. 

But  the  broad  outlines  of  its 
work  and  the  men  who  have  been 
summoned  to  Rome  to  prepare 
the  agenda  for  the  council  will 
give  an  indication  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  communications  media 
are  getting. 

The  “press”  part  of  the  secre¬ 
tariat’s  work  encompasses  every¬ 
thing  printed  that  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  communicating  ideas 
or  information  to  society.  This 
includes  not  only  newspapers 
and  books  but  even  comic  books, 
posters  and  advertisements. 

The  secretariat  is  made  up  of 
18  members  and  26  consultors. 
It  is  presided  over  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Martin  J.  O’Connor  who, 
besides  being  rector  of  the 
North  American  College  in 


Rome,  is  president  of  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  Commission  for  Motion 
Pictures,  Radio  and  Television. 

He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary, 
Msgr.  Andrea  Deskur,  who  is 
fluent  in  Latin,  Italian,  English, 
French,  German  and  Polish,  and 
by  two  secretary-archivists.  Fa-  i 
ther  Dario  Composta,  Salesian, 
and  Father  Girolamo  Chiglione,  j 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Paul.  j 

Dean  Ih  Spaniard 

Dean  of  the  journalists  in  the 
secretariat  is  Bishop  Angel 
Herrera  of  Malaga,  Spain,  for-  I 
mer  editor  of  the  oldest  Catholic  j 
newspaper  in  Spain,  El  Debate,  I 
founded  in  1911.  After  a  career 
in  journalism,  he  entered  the 
priesthood  at  54  years  of  age 
and  seven  years  later  was  made 
a  Bishop. 

Close  behind  Bishop  Herrera 
in  experience  is  Msgr.  Mario 
Boehm,  ecclesiastical  consultor  ! 
for  the  Vatican  City  daily, 
L’Osservatore  Romano.  For  al-  ; 
most  40  years  “Don  Mario”  has 
served  on  the  Osserv’atore  staff 
as  reporter  and  translator.  j 

Other  journalists  in  the  sec-  | 
retariat  are:  Father  Emile  Ga¬ 
bel,  Assumptionist,  former  edi-  k 
tor  of  the  French  daily  La  Croix 
and  present  secretary  general  of  j ; 
the  International  Union  of  the  j: 
Catholic  Press;  Father  George 
F.  Heinzmann,  American  Mary- 
knoll  Missioner,  editor  of  Fides,  I 
mission  news  organ  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Congregation  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith;  Fa¬ 
ther  Luigi  Zanoni,  editor  of 
Familia  Christiana,  Italy’s  fam¬ 
ily  magazine  with  over  a  million  f 
circulation,  and  Msgr.  Zoltan 
Nyisztor,  exiled  editor  of  Hun¬ 
gary’s  largest  Catholic  weekly. 
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the  birth  of  a  new  era 
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ONEPiBce  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 
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conficlMt^  upon  Wood  Ftong  IbiP  Irtift- 
mediofe,  helpful  response  to  its  needs. 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  special  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  yearsi 


This  is  Wood  Afoff'§'r 
If  is  also  fhe  birfh  of  a  new  era  m  news¬ 
paper  prinfing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Hong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mat;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pack  mat;  the  first  mill  coated 
mat;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mat;  the  first  multiple  cast  mat  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS; 

British  Exec  Remains 
Objective  with  Client 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


An  American  reporter  inter¬ 
viewing  Michael  Rice  for  the 
first  time  is  in  for  a  bit  of  a 
shock.  He  answers  your  ques¬ 
tions  in  correct  English  and 
until  you  get  used  to  the  idea, 
you’re  not  quite  sure  you  under¬ 
stand  what  he’s  saying. 

Once  you  get  used  to  his  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  however,  you  quick¬ 
ly  learn  that  he’s  president  of 
Michael  Rice  &  Company,  Ltd., 
London  and  Dublin  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  specializing  in  govern¬ 
ment,  financial,  industrial  and 
product  PR,  and  that  he’s  in 
New  York  discussing  the  pro¬ 
gress  being  made  by  the  British- 
American  “interchange  of  ideas 
and  services  for  clients”  formed 
last  summer  by  H.  A.  Bruno 
Associates,  Inc.  and  Mr.  Rice’s 
firm  (E&P,  July  15,  page  49). 

Negotiations  were  started 
early  last  winter  in  New  York 
by  Mr.  Bruno,  president  of  the 
38-year  old  U.  S.  firm,  and 
Humphrey  Berkeley,  M.  P.  and 
a  director  of  Mr.  Rice’s  firm 
which  he  formed  five  years  ago. 
When  Mr.  Bruno  founded  his 
PR  shop  in  1923,  the  bulk  of 
his  accounts  were  in  the  field  of 
aviation,  but  today  he  represents 
a  variety  of  accounts. 

Rice’s  Contribution 

Mr.  Rice’s  contribution  to  the 
British-American  PR  alliance 
account-wise  also  represents  a 
diversity  of  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Carreras  Rothman  ciga- 
rets;  British  Van  Heusen  shirts; 


ing  such  as  is  used  in  moth¬ 
balling  a  fleet  of  ships;  and 
Samuel  Montagu  &  Co.,  bankers. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Rice  handles 
PR  for  the  European  Export 
Council,  an  organization  set  up 
by  the  Federated  British  Indus¬ 
tries  to  promote  European  mar¬ 
kets  separate  from  the  Common 
European  Market. 

Unlike  Mr.  Bruno,  who 
“wouldn’t  handle  political  PR 
with  a  10-foot  pole.”  Mr.  Rice 
accepts  such  accounts  and  pio¬ 
neered  in  acting  for  various 
Commonwealth  governments  in 
interpreting  their  problems  and 
viewpoints  to  the  British  people. 
For  example,  Mr.  Rice  handled 
Ghana  before  it  l)ecame  a  re¬ 
public.  He  said  that  when  he 
first  took  on  the  account,  Ghana 
officials  were  rushing  around  in- 
discriminantly  issuing  chaotic 
press  releases  on  anything  and 
everything. 

Recognize  PR  Need 

Asked  how  Commonwealth 
governments  feel  about  public 
relations,  Mr.  Rice  said  that 
most  of  the  newly-formed  gov¬ 
ernments  “are  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  recognize  the  need  for 
public  relations  in  telling  their 
respective  stories  to  the  world.” 

According  to  Mr.  Rice,  the 
emergence  of  American  com¬ 
panies  operating  on  a  global 
scale  presents  special  problems 
in  international  PR.  Problems 
of  differing  cultures,  language, 
varying  levels  of  literacy,  and 


Michael  Rice 


difficult  than  a  similar  domestic 
program,”  Mr.  Rice  said.  “How¬ 
ever,  maintenance  of  good  PR 
by  American  overseas  opera¬ 
tions  is  vitally  important.” 

The  33-year  old  Mr.  Rice,  a 
charming  blend  of  Peter  Law- 
ford  and  George  Sanders,  is  not 
a  former  newspaperman.  He 
started  his  career  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  for  a 
group  of  fashion  shops  in  Lon¬ 
don.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
International  Wool  Secretariat, 
a  group  similar  to  the  Wool 
Bureau  in  the  U.  S.  Gradually 
be  became  a  textile  consultant 
which  evolved  into  formation  of 
his  own  PR  company. 

PR  Philosophy 

Mr.  Rice’s  PR  philosophy  is 
simple  and  expresses  an  inter¬ 
esting  concept.  “PR,”  he  said, 
“should  stand  a  little  bit  on  the 
outside  of  a  client’s  interest  in 
order  to  bring  about  as  objec¬ 
tive  a  viewpoint  as  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances.” 

Mr.  Rice  said  that  PR  got 
started  in  England  as  recently 


“I’d  say  about  50  people  start 
up  PR  operations  each  year  in 
England,”  Mr.  Rice  said.  “But  i 
unlike  the  U.  S.,  you  don’t  find 
newspapermen  going  into  the 
field.  In  England  you  find  PR 
companies  being  formed  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  men.” 

Asked  whether  independent 
PR  firms  or  PR  departments  of 
agencies  are  more  common,  Mr. 
Rice  said  almost  as  many  United 
Kingdom  agencies  have  shut 
down  their  PR  departments  as 
have  opened  PR  departments. 

He  added  that  before  the  advent 
of  commercial  TV  in  the  U.  K.  f’ 
there  were  more  people  in  PR 
“but  they  have  since  jum})ed 
over  into  television  as  producers, 
writers,  etc.” 

.Sympalhetir  Press 

Mr.  Rice  said  that  in  general 
the  British  press  is  “reasonably 
sympathetic”  towards  public  re¬ 
lations.  He  estimated  that  the 
British  press  accepts  about  30% 
of  hand-outs  for  publication. 

“After  all,”  he  smiled,  “public 
relations  in  the  States  had  a 
good  head  start  over  us  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We’ve  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  from  you  fellows  and 
to  improve  methods  as  they  fit 
our  people  and  circumstances.” 

Mr.  Bruno  explained  this  week 
that  he  looked  over  many  pub-  I 
lie  relations  firms  in  the  U.  K.  ' 
before  deciding  to  approach  Mr.  ’ 
Rice.  “The  affiliation  we  had  in 
mind  called  for  joining  forces  i 
with  a  youthful,  up-and-coming  j 
organization.  Mr.  Rice’s  firm  j 
filled  the  bill  to  a  tee,”  Mr. 
Bruno  said. 

Mr.  Rice,  who  opened  his  Dub-  i 
lin  office  last  May  and  claims  it 
as  the  first  PR  operation  in  j 
Ireland,  said  he  was  attracted 
to  Mr.  Bruno’s  organization  be¬ 
cause  he  needed  a  well-known, 
long-established  PR  tie  in  the 
U.  S.  to  handle  his  accounts  in 
the  States. 


Charrington,  Gardner,  I,ockett 
&  Co.,  fuel  oil  and  coal;  R.  A. 
Brand,  industrial  spray  packag- 
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differing  psychological  reactions 
are  among  the  numerous  com¬ 
plex  factors  affecting  the  for¬ 
eign  operations  of  American 
firms. 

“Any  international  PR  pro¬ 
gram  can’t  help  but  be  more 


as  1950  and  that  it  took  about 
five  years  before  it  was  really 
established  and  accepted.  To¬ 
day,  he  said,  there  are  about 
350  firms  operating  in  the  field. 
Of  this  total,  about  90  of  them 
operate  in  London. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


According  to  Mr.  Rice,  fast¬ 
breaking  developments  in  the 
European  markets  are  the  main 
reason  why  more  and  more 
American  firms  are  eyeing  over¬ 
seas  sales  and  why  they  are 
aware  of  the  need  for  overseas 
on-the-spot  public  relations  rep¬ 
resentation. 

“Growth  of  the  overseas  mar¬ 
ket,  tariff  reductions  due  to  the 
Common  European  Market, 
3tepped-up  European  sales  savvy 
are  just  a  few  of  the  factors 
that  have  contributed  to  whet¬ 
ting  the  business  appetites  of 
American  firms,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Rice  suggested  that  Amer¬ 
ican  firms  going  abroad  “ap¬ 
proach  your  international  pub¬ 
lic  relations  by  analyzing  the 
image  or  impression  your  com¬ 
pany  wants  to  create  and  where 
it  wants  to  create  it.  Just  as 
you  nail-down  your  PR  efforts 
in  the  States,  so  you  do  by 
countries  in  international  PR.” 
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A  spectacular  new 
mass -marketing  medium  has 
gone  to  work  for  America’s 
advertisers.  Here  is 


an  invitation  to  newspaper 
advertising  executives* 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  news  and  developments 
in  the  exploding  field  of 
newspaper  color  preprints 


December  will  see  the  first  issue  of  The  Preprint 
Newsletter,  a  monthly  bulletin  of  news  and  information 
about  what’s  happening,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  adver¬ 
tising’s  exciting  new  mass-marketing  medium — 
Newspaper  Color  Preprints. 

It’s  only  three  years  since  the  first  Preprint  (designed  by 
Young  &  Rubicam  Inc.  and  known  as  “Hi-Fi  Color’’) 
jumped  out  of  the  black-and-white  pages  of  a  New  York 
newspaper,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  full-color  magazine 
advertisement. 

Preprints  are  making  news  every  day.  New  advertisers  are 
trying  them.  New  merchandising  ideas  are  exploiting  them 
in  the  stores.  New  production  techniques,  readership  re¬ 
ports,  advertiser  case  histories — every  angle  of  this  new 


medium  that  America’s  advertisers,  agencies,  and  news¬ 
papers  will  want  to  be  watching  in  1962,  will  be  covered 
in  this  monthly  newsletter.  And  each  month’s  letter  will 
include  a  city-by-city,  product-by-product.  Media  Records 
Inc.  report  of  current  Preprint  linage. 

This  monthly  newsletter  will  be  published  and  distributed, 
as  an  industry  service,  by  Preprint  Corporation,  the 
company  formed  to  guide  the  development  of  this  new 
medium,  and  to  service  advertisers  and  agencies  in  using 
it  most  effectively. 

Newspaper  executives  and  their  national  representatives, 
as  well  as  advertisers  and  agency  men,  are  invited  to  write 
on  their  business  letterheads,  to  insure  their  inclusion  on 
The  Preprint  Newsletter’s  mailing  list.  Please  contact  Mr. 
Bruce  Logan,  Vice-President. 


*  Advertisers  and  agency  men,  too,  of  course. 
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Her  Column 
On  Adoption 
Draws  Mail 


Los  Angeles 

Millions  of  Americans  either 
want  to  talk  or  read  about  the 
adoption  of  children. 

It  took  a  trained  social  worker 
to  know  this  —  and  a  good 
writer  to  tell  the  story. 

Billie  Poe  happens  to  be  both. 

That’s  why  she  created 
“About  Adoption,”  a  once-a- 
week  column  which  has  been 
appearing  Sundays  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  and  since  last  June 
also  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Miss  Poe  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  She  did 
her  postgraduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Social  Work.  She  served  as  an 
adoption  specialist  and  agency 
executive  with  the  child  welfare 
division  of  the  Texas  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Certified  Social 
Workers. 

“About  Adoption”  was  de¬ 
veloped  while  Miss  Poe  was  con- 

This  is 
36  pt 

Cloister  Black. . . 


sultant  for  a  private  agency  in 
Houston. 

Her  mail  includes  letters  from 
men  and  women  who  grew  up 
in  adoptive  homes.  She  also  re¬ 
ceives  mail  from  readers  who 
are  simply  curious  about  the 
moral,  social  and  legal  implica¬ 
tions  of  adoption. 

One  of  her  columns  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  pointed  out 
that  Los  Angeles  county  had 
enough  adoptable  babies  to  meet 
the  demand  from  suitable  cou¬ 
ples. 


And  even  in  this 


This  aroused  the  interest  of 
Walter  G.  Whitlatch,  judge  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  Cleveland. 
He  wanted  to  know,  “How  does 
Los  Angeles  do  it?” 

Miss  Poe  told  him. 

She  approaches  her  column 
with  the  awareness  that  her 
fellow-social  workers  are  among 
her  most  faithful  readers  — 
and  most  qualified  critics. 

Children’s  Home  Society  of 
California,  the  largest  adoption 
agency  in  the  country,  recently 
wrote  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
“We  believe  Miss  Poe’s  column 
is  one  of  the  finest  public  serv¬ 
ice  features  that  has  appeared 
in  a  metropolitan  newspaper  .  .  . 

“As  a  result,  a  number  of  un¬ 
married  mothers  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  felt  that  they  had  no  re¬ 
course  but  to  seek  the  advice  of 
a  friend  in  planning  for  their 
child,  are  now  coming  to  our 
offices  to  seek  help.  They  tell  us 
they  learned  about  services 
available  from  adoption  agen¬ 
cies  by  reading  Miss  Poe’s  col¬ 
umn.” 

To  answer  reader  questions 
from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Miss  Poe  is  probably  one 
of  the  few  adoption  specialists 
in  America  with  complete  and 
current  information  on  adoption 
laws  and  practices  in  all  states 
and  Canada. 

“About  Adoption,”  confines 
itself  mostly  to  questions  and 
answers.  It  runs  to  around  500 
words. 

Miss  Poe  is  the  wife  of  Na¬ 
than  Broch,  foreign  affairs 
analyst  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mir¬ 
ror.  The  Brochs  have  two  boys. 

• 

Group  for  Thomson 

IX)NDON 

Roy  Thomson,  newspaper 
j  magnate,  has  purchased  a  55% 
j  stock  interest  in  Illustrated 
Newspapers  Inc.  from  Sir  John 
I  Ellerman.  The  price  was  given 
I  as  $2,245,600.  'The  company 
i  publishes  the  Taller,  Illustrated 
I  London  News  and  a  list  of  trade 
magazines. 
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name;  for  invasion  of  Privacy,  Piracy, 
Plogioriim  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 


O  O  R  R  O  R  AT  I  O  N  •  o.  Western  Electric  Company  me. 

Department  54-M,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  e  Skokie,  Illinois 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City?  Mo 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 
107  William  175  W  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


Collins  Disagrees 
With  Kilgore  on 
Freedom  of  Air 

LeRoy  Collins,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  has  described  as 
“preposterous”  a  suggestion  by 
Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that 
the  basic  freedom  of  the  press 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment-licensed  broadcast  me¬ 
dia. 

Mr.  Kilgore,  recipient  of  the 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  award 
of  Colby  College  in  Maine,  de¬ 
clared  that  freedom  of  the  press 
means  the  right  to  own  a  press 
and  comment  on  public  affairs. 

“We  are  going  to  get  the 
idea  of  freedom  of  the  press 
dangerously  obscured  if  we  try 
to  stretch  it  to  fit  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  industries  that  operate 
under  licenses,”  Mr.  Kilgore 
said.  “If  we  try  to  argue  that 
freedom  of  the  press  can  some¬ 
how  exist  in  a  medium  licensed 
by  the  government  we  have  no 
argument  against  a  licensed 
press.  That  would  put  us  back 
to  the  very  begfinning  of  the 
fight  for  freedom.” 

Governor  Collins  issued  this 
statement  in  reply: 

“To  suggest  that  broadcast¬ 
ing  does  not  now  have  the  legal 
right  to  freedom  of  expression 
that  is  guaranteed  to  the  printed 
word  betrays  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  whole  subject 
of  constitutional  liberties.  There 
is  no  question  about  whether 
broadcasting  should  or  should 
not  be  given  such  freedom,  for 
it  already  has  such  freedom  — 
as  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  already  ruled.” 

• 

Gannett  Gronp  Votes 
Profit-Sharing  Again 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Profit-sharing  for  employes 
was  authorized  Nov.  30  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Inc.,  Paul  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent,  announced.  Similar  action 
had  been  taken  earlier  by 
boards  of  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tions  in  the  Gannett  Group. 
Approximately  3,000  employes 
will  participate  in  the  profit- 
sharing  early  in  February. 

The  Gannett  Group  has  had 
profit-sharing  since  1936. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  at  the 
Nov.  30  meeting  was  Fred  W. 
Stein,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Binghamton  Evening  Press, 
and  vicepresident  of  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press  Co.,  Inc.  He  succeeds 
David  R.  Daniel,  retiring  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  on  the  board. 
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HOE  COLORMATIC*  HAS  AN  EXCLUSIVE  INSIDE  STORY 

The  first  thing  you  see  is  exceptional  newspaper  reproduction.  What  you  may  not  see  at  first  glance  (and  this 
is  the  inside  story)  is  Hoe  Underside  Lockup,  which  holds  stereo  plates  and  the  plate  cylinder  in  more  perfect 
union.  It  never  permits  a  plate  to  creep;  thus,  you  print  at  higher  speeds  with  Colormatic.  Plates  last  longer. 
And  you  get  maximum  fidelity  in  printing  black-and-white,  R.O.P.  spot  or  process  color.  Hoe  Underside  Lockup 
includes  lateral  and  circumferential  plate  adjustment  of  ±  1/16'.  With  Underside  Lockup,  as  with  its  many 
other  features,  Hoe  Colormatic  is  well  ahead  of  its  time,  in  an  industry  where  timing  is  ■  ■ 
almost  everything.  Hoe  builds  a  bit  of  tomorrow  into  today’s  equipment.  Look  to  Hoe  for 
progress  in  printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  New  York.  ■  ■ 


GO  POWER  for  rural  electrics . . . 

GROW  POWER  for  all  America! 


Within  the  next  ten  years,  we'll  need  at  least  four 
times  our  present  supply  of  electricity  for  rural 
homes,  rural  industry,  defense  outposts,  and  the 
production  of  food  so  necessary  for  a  growing 
America.  Locally-owned  rural  electric  systems 
must  plan  and  build  now  to  meet  these  ever- 
increasing  needs. 

Today,  rural  electrics,  financed  by  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  loans,  actually 
generate  only  16  per  cent  of  the  electricity  they 
distribute.  The  rest  they  buy.  Because  these  local 
systems  must  usually  depend  on  a  single  power 
wholesaler  for  their  electricity,  they  have  little 
bargaining  power  in  negotiating  contracts. 

,  ^ _  Wholesale  rates  paid  by 

rural  electrics  vary  more 


than  300  per  cent.  In  addition,  rural  elec¬ 
trics  are  often  forced  to  accept  wholesale  con¬ 
tracts  which  they  feel  contain  unfair  restrictions 
...restrictions  designed  to  penalize  rural  electrics 
should  they  provide  electric  service  to  larger 
commercial  or  industrial  loads  developing  in 
their  area.  This  means  the  bigger  loads,  which 
normally  would  help  pay  the  cost  of  rural 
electrification,  generally  are  captured  by  the 
wholesale  suppliers  of  electricity. 

New  cooperative  generation  and  trans¬ 
mission  facilities,  made  possible  by  REA  loans, 
will  help  assure  needed  power  at  reasonable  cost 
for  rural  America.  They'll  help  provide  much 
needed  go-power  for  rural  areas... assure  grow- 
power  for  all  America. 
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AMERICA'S  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


‘Watchem’ 
Service  Gets 
things  Done 

Houston 

Watchem,  a  daily  reader  serv¬ 
ice  column  started  by  Editor 
William  P.  Steven,  has  snow¬ 
balled  beyond  belief  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

Begun  last  July  9  as  a  Sunday 
feature  and  expanded  to  a  daily 
status  on  Aug.  21,  Watchem  re¬ 
ceives  some  1700  telephone  calls 
per  day,  says  Promotion  Direc¬ 
tor  Richard  Johnson. 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  reports  that  same  number 
of  overflow  calls  daily,  says  Mr. 
Johnson. 

The  Chronicle  asks  readers 
who  feel  situations  should  be 
investigated,  wrongs  righted  or 
problems  solved  to  dial  Watchem 
day  or  night.  Watchem  is  dialed 
as  if  spelling  the  name  .  .  . 
W-A-T-C-H-E-M. 

Since  the  column  began,  the 
Chronicle  has  expanded  its  num¬ 
ber  of  i-ecoi-ding  machines  on 
which  the  telephone  calls  are 
taken  from  two  to  seven.  The 
calls  are  transcribed  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  a  Chronicle  team  begins 
processing  requests  and  tips. 
Most  of  the  editorial  staff  de¬ 
votes  at  least  part  of  its  time 
to  the  column. 

Must  Be  -Sincere 

Telephone  callers  cannot  talk 
personally  with  Watchem — rath¬ 
er,  they  hear  Watchem’s  instruc¬ 
tions  and  are  given  2^4  minutes 
to  ask  questions  or  describe 
problems. 

Most  of  the  callers  are  sin¬ 
cere.  And  only  sincere  questions, 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  are  answered. 
They  may  range  from  “How 
high  is  the  moon?”  to  “What 
can  I  use  to  kill  crabgrass  in 
my  yard?” 

Here  are  two  examples  of 
Watchem’s  efficiency: 

1.  A  Houston  resident  wrote: 
“About  one  month  ago  I  wrote 
to  your  column  in  regards  to 
the  water  service  in  (my)  addi¬ 
tion.  And,  I  must  admit,  that 
until  your  call  to  the  water  di¬ 
vision,  the  whole  situation  lay 
dormant. 

“I  would  also  like  to  voice 
my  appreciation  for  the  sendees 
you  have  rendered.  And  to  the 
person  or  persons  responsible 
for  starting  this  service.” 

2.  A  yoimg  lady  named  An¬ 
gela  wrote:  “I’m  11  years  old 
and  I  can  play  the  flute,  but  I 
want  a  piano  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  world,  but  my 
mom  can’t  buy  me  one  because 
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WATCHEM  WATCHER  .  .  .  Miss 
Betty  Lou  Hayes,  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  employe,  is  a  "regular"  in 
the  Watchem  department.  She 
transcribes  questions  from  the 
wire  recordings  and  helps  research 
the  answers.  Miss  Hayes  is  shown 
here  monitoring  a  call. 

we  are  nine  children  and  my 
daddy  can’t  work  steady. 

“Do  you  think  there  might  be 
someone  who  might  have  a  piano 
that  they  don’t  have  any  use 
for  .  .  .  someone  who  would  let 
me  have  it?  We  are  five  girls 
and  four  boys,  and  if  you  pub¬ 
lish  this  maybe  I  can  get  me 
a  piano  for  CJhristmas  .  .  .” 

Watchem  answered:  “Watch¬ 
em  wishes  he  had  one,  Angela. 
If  he  did,  he’d  give  it  to  you, 
and  your  laughter  would  be 
the  prettiest  carol  played  this 
Christmas.” 

After  Watchem  ran  her  letter 
and  picture  she  received  four 
calls  and  Watchem  two  ...  all 
from  callers  offering  to  give  her 
a  piano.  She  was  gpven  her  piano 
a  few  days  later  from  one  caller 
wrho  delivered  it  to  her  home. 


Buffalo  Unions  Sell 
Stock  in  Newspaper 

Buffalo 

Buffalo  newspaper  unions 
joined  forces  to  sell  more  than 
1,000  shares  of  stock  in  the 
union-sponsored  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
porter. 

The  sale,  which  has  been  in 
progress  this  fall,  reached  a 
climax  Saturday  evening,  Nov. 
25,  when  Publisher  Robert  D. 
Webb  of  the  Portland  Reporter 
was  presented  a  check  for  more 
than  $10,000. 

International  union  officers 
who  participated  in  a  program 
at  a  dinner-dance  were:  James 
H.  Sampson,  president.  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers  &  Elec¬ 
trotypers  Union;  A.  Sandy 
Bevis,  second  vicepresident.  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion;  and  Rene  Valentine,  ITU 
representative  who  was  director 
of  the  strike  called  by  the  unions 
against  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  the  Oregon  Journal. 

More  than  500  persons  at¬ 
tended  the  event. 
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Judge  Voids 
Libel  Service 
In  Alabama 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

Several  libel  suits  against  the 
New  York  Times  brought  by 
Birmingham  and  Bessemer,  Ala. 
officials  have  been  quashed  by 
Federal  Judge  H.  H.  Grooms 
following  a  mandate  issued  by 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals. 

This  means  that,  according  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  New 
York  Times  is  not  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Alabama  and  cannot  be 
sued  in  that  state. 

Birmingham  and  Bessemer  of¬ 
ficials  who  filed  the  suits  an¬ 
swered  Nov.  22  by  filing  a  new 
affidavit  to  obtain  service  on  the 
Times.  The  plaintiffs  claim  that 
can  be  done  under  a  section  of 
Act  No.  282  of  the  state  of 
Alabama. 

The  suits  asking  $500,000 
each  were  filed  last  year, 
charging  the  Times  and  Harri¬ 
son  Salisbury,  a  staff  writer, 
with  “intent  to  defame”  by 
“falsely  and  maliciously”  pub¬ 
lishing  an  article  entitled  “Fear 
and  Hatred  Grip  Birmingham.” 


The  suits  claimed  that  the  ar¬ 
ticles  subjected  the  plaintiffs 
(city  commissioners)  to  “public 
contempt,  ridicule,  shame  and 
disgrace,”  and  that  the  story 
“caused  the  plaintiffs  to  be  em¬ 
barrassed  and  .  .  .  injured”  in 
their  offices  and  personally. 

In  their  amendment  the  offi¬ 
cials  dropped  Mr.  Salisbury  as 
a  defendant. 

If  the  plaintiffs  cannot  obtain 
service  on  the  Times  under  their 
new  affidavits,  the  suits  will  be 
dismissed,  or  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Courts  in  New  York  if 
the  plaintiffs  so  desire. 

Judge  Grooms,  in  quashing  the 
ser\'ice,  gave  the  Times  the  right 
to  file  a  motion  to  disallow  the 
amendment  filed  by  the  plain¬ 
tiffs. 

• 

Weekly  in  New  Hantl^ 

Waupun,  Wis. 

For  the  first  time  in  37  years 
the  ownership  of  the  Waupun 
Leader-News,  an  ABC  weekly, 
goes  into  new  hands  Dec.  4. 
Marion  Redeker,  executrix  of 
the  George  W.  Greene  Estate, 
has  announced  sale  of  the  paper 
to  Francis  T.  Randolph,  former 
publisher  of  the  Pine  Island 
(Minn.)  Record,  and  John  O. 
Kirkpatrick,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Leader-News  since 
1956. 


CIRCULATION 


TV  Campaign  Helped 
‘In  the  Know’  Drive 

Toronto  hold  new  business  secured  dur- 
Tlie  “In  The  Know  Contest”  inp  the  “In  the  Know”  Contest, 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  a  newsy  follow-up  booklet  will 
circulation  promotions  ever  stress  the  importance  of  having 
staged  by  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  readers’ 
It  secured  23,372  new  six-day  homes  first  thing  every  mom- 
orders  and  13,643  Saturday  only  ing  to  keep  them  “in  the  know” 
subscriptions.  with  first  authentic  news  and 

The  frame  for  the  contest,  sports  events  around  the  world 
which  ran  from  Sept.  25  to  Nov.  down  the  street. 

4,  was  conceived  by  Circulation  The  announcement  of  the  Con- 
Manager  John  Laidlaw  during  test,  itself,  was  the  big  moment 
the  early  summer  months.  Given  of  a  most  successful  two-day 
initial  approval  by  the  publisher.  Sales  Conference.  Over  80 
organization  immediately  start-  super\dsoi’s,  sales  representa- 
ed  to  promote  the  contest  tives  and  sales  agents  from  all 
through  a  variety  of  media.  over  Ontario  attended. 


SEMINAR  GROUP  of  circulation  men  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union  poses  in  windup  picture  with  Paul  Miller,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Gannett  daily:  Left  to  right— Mr.  Miller.  T-U  Circulation  Manager 
Archie  C.  Clarke,  City  District  Manager  David  Seefried.  Country  District 
Manager  Paul  Powell  and  Country  Supervisor  Robert  Miller.  The  program 
ran  for  seven  weeks. 


taining  more  than  10,000  orders 

during  the  first  seven  days  of  LFlll/lCl.1-^  X  X  CSS 
the  contest. 

GAINS  IN  POINTS  Enclosed  in 


Director  of  Sales  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Bob  Campbell,  and  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Alf  Rubbra, 
planned  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  of  newspaper  ads,  TV 
story  board  announcements,  bill¬ 
boards,  streetcar  cards,  special 
stickers  on  comer  boxes,  car 
bumper  stickers  and  a  picture 
tabloid  in  all-out  support  of  the 
contest. 

A  series  of  pre-contest  adver¬ 
tisements,  keyed  to  the  Globe 
and  Mail’s  “People  In  The 
Know”  theme,  appeared  in  eight 
Ontario-land  daily  newspapers. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Globe 
and  Mail  used  television  in  sup¬ 
port  of  a  circulation  drive.  Eve¬ 
ning  announcements  in  story 
broad  form  were  scheduled  on 
Class  “A”  time  over  six  sta¬ 
tions. 

Sixty-four  posters  throughout 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  as  well  as 
three  full-sized  paint^  bulletin 
boards  i  n  Hamilton,  kept 
motorists  and  pedestrians  “in 
the  know”  about  the  campaign. 
In  addition  900  streetcars  and 
buses  in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  carried  “The  Peo¬ 
ple  In  the  Know”  message  on 
outside  display  cards. 

Another  promotional  extra 
was  a  series  of  picture  tabloids 
prepared  by  Metro  Editor  Bob 
Turnbull.  The  tabloids  illus¬ 
trated  top  news  stories  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  and  stressed  the  fact  that 
for  people  in  the  know  the  Globe 
and  Mail  maintains  more  staff 
bureaus  and  more  international 
news  services  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  Canada. 

Sales  Material 

These  tabloids  were  left  in 
advance  to  non-subscribers’ 
homes  by  carriers  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  follow-up  sales  call. 


Helping  of  Bullyliott 

The  contest  kick-off  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  generous  helping 
of  ballyhoo  and  showmanship. 
The  many  merchandise  prizes 
available  to  carrier-salesmen  for 
only  eight  orders  were  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed,  along  with  dis¬ 
trict  prizes  and  posters  fea¬ 
turing  the  grand  awards  of 
Cross-Canada  Trips.  It  was 
obvious  from  the  reaction  of  the 
salesmen  that  this  contest  was 
going  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

Rules  and  regulations  per¬ 
taining  to  the  “In  The  Know” 
Contest  were  thoroughly  out¬ 
lined  to  all  sales  personnel,  and 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
sales  conference  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  an  attractive  sales 
kit  to  each  man.  The  sales  kits 
contains  one  each  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  prizes  being  offered 
carrier-salesmen  for  securing 
eight  orders.  The  prizes  included 
hi-fi  portable  record  players, 
transistor  radios,  binoculars,  35 
mm.  cameras,  watches  and 
hockey  skates  and  boots. 

On  returning  to  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  sales  representative 
and  each  sales  agent  held  meet¬ 
ings  with  carrier-salesmen. 
These  meetings  were  carefully 
organized  and  many  parents  ac¬ 
companied  their  son  or  daughter 
to  hear  the  news.  Here  again, 
the  merchandise  prizes  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Eight  Order  Plateau 
Level  were  prominently  dis¬ 
played,  creating  considerable  en¬ 
thusiasm  among  the  youngsters 
attending. 

The  “In  the  Know”  contest 
got  off  to  a  flying  start  Monday, 
September  25,  particularly  so 
because  of  a  special  double 
bonus-commission  offer  for  the 
first  week.  'This  special  offer 


San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Newspaperboys  and  local  mer¬ 
chants  alike  are  benefiting  from 
the  point  program  launched  by 
the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal,  reports  Julian  C.  Leone, 
circulation  manager  . 

Purchases  with  points  eamed 
as  commissions  which  are  re¬ 
deemable  by  the  I-J  at  cash 
value  have  totalled  $5,000  since 
the  plan  was  launched  a  few 
months  ago,  a  tally  shows. 

There  are  now  78  merchant 
participants  in  the  plan,  advised 
Mr.  Leone,  who  is  newly-elected 
president  of  the  California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association. 

The  600  I-J  newspaperboys 
earn  nearly  $200,000  annually, 
it  is  estimated. 

• 

Ex-Carriers  Fete 
L.  W.  McFetridge 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

A  group  of  former  Tulsa 
new'spaper  carriers  honored  L. 
W.  McFetridge,  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  Tulsa  World 
and  Tribune,  at  a  surprise 
luncheon  recently. 

The  seven  former  carriers  are 
today  business  men  in  the  Tulsa 
area.  They  gave  Mr.  McFet¬ 
ridge  a  radio  and  a  set  of  cuff 
links.  He  also  received  tele¬ 
grams  from  Ray  Gilliland,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Newspapers,  and  Dale 
Drake  of  the  Longview  (Texas) 
Newspapers.  They  were  World 
carriers. 

• 

Slight  Error 

Sidney,  Ohio 

Subscribers  to  the  Sidney 
Daily  News  on  Route  1,  Russia, 
Ohio,  recently  received  their 
copies  late.  The  package  of  pa¬ 
pers  arrived  at  the  post  office 
marked:  “Mis-sent  to  U.S.R.R., 


Filmy  Shield 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

The  Pontiac  Press  has  been 
experimenting  successfully  wdth 
a  Polyfilm  sheet  which  wraps 
around  the  first  section  of  the 
paper  as  it  comes  off  the  press. 
The  wrapper  carries  preprinted 
advertisements  in  color. 

James  P.  Dickerson,  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  says  the  experi¬ 
ments  point  to  a  double  purpose 
in  the  wrapper — one  as  a  pro¬ 
tective  shield  in  bad  weather 
and  the  other  as  a  spectacular 
advertising  service. 

Experts  from  the  Dobeckmun 
Division  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  have  been  working 
with  the  Press  on  the  idea  and 
now,  Mr.  Dickerson  said,  the 
results  are  being  referred  to 
the  Research  Institute  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

In  one  test  the  Polyfilm  sheet 
\vas  run  at  normal  speed  for 
62,000  copies.  The  sheet,  Mr. 
Dickerson  said,  ties  up  one  press 
unit  and  there  is  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  whether  it  will  run  with¬ 
out  trouble  on  the  newest  high¬ 
speed  press  equipment. 

The  initial  preprinted  ad  was 
for  Handi-Wrap.  The  question 
of  a  rate  for  advertising  on  the 
film  wrapper  has  been  only  aca¬ 
demic,  Mr.  Dickerson  explained. 

SDX  Unit  Adds  14 

The  Deadline  Club,  the  New 
York  City  Professional  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  initiated  14 
members  Nov.  30  at  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  and  inducted 
29  students  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  in  a  sub-chapter, 
along  with  Associate  Dean  Rich- 


.Also,  to  help  carrier  salesmen  was  partly  responsible  for  ob-  Russia.” 


ard  T.  Baker. 
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EVERISEE  A 
CONQIETE 
HIGHWAY 
CHANGE  TO 
ASPHALT 


EXPLANATION:  Figures 
represent  total  mileages  of 
high-type  Asphalt  and  con¬ 
crete  pavements  built  by 
State  Highway  Depart¬ 
ments  on  state  primary 
systems ;  municipal  exten¬ 
sions  to  state  primary  sys¬ 
tems  and  secondary  and 
local  roads  built  by  State 
Highway  Departments. 
See  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  HIGHWAY  STA¬ 
TISTICS-SUMMARY 
TO  1955 -table  SMB-201 
and  tables  SMB-2,  1956 
to  1958  inclusive. 


MOST  CONCRETE 
ROADS  BECOME 
ASPHALT- PAVED 
EVENTUALLY 

why  not  build  with  Total  DEEP  STRENGTH 
Asphalt  Construction  in  the  first  place? 

The  original  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  for  example, 
began  as  concrete.  Today,  barely  20  years  later,  it  is 


almost  completely  repaved  with  Asphalt. 

Over  90%  of  America’s  paved  roads  are  Asphalt 
surfaced.  The  graph  shows  high-type  Asphalt-paved 
mileage  increased  over  180  thousand  miles  be¬ 


tween  1940  and  1958. 


During  that  same  period  while  over  30  thousand 
miles  of  new  concrete  roads  were  built,  total  con¬ 
crete  surface  mileage  decreased  by  more  than  50 
thousand  miles! 

Can  save  as  much  as  $100  thousand  per  mile. 

Over  $15  million*  were  saved  by  building  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Turnpike  with  deep  strength  Asphalt 
pavement,  a  saving  of  $123,425  per  mile.  And  build¬ 
ing  the  Richmond-Petersburg  Turnpike  with  deep 
STRENGTH  Asphalt  pavement  saved  nearly  $2  mil¬ 
lion,  or  $50,700  per  mile.** 

And,  the  initial  savings  of  deep  strength  Asphalt 
pavement  will  pay  its  low-cost  maintenance  up  to 
40  years. 

If  a  road  is  going  to  be  Asphalt-paved  eventutdly, 
why  pay  the  extra  money  for  expensive  concrete 
pavement? 

Why  not  build  with  Total  DEEP  STRENGTH  As¬ 
phalt  Construction  in  the  first  place  and  make 
tax  dollars  go  further? 

A  new  booklet,  the  better  way  to  better  roads, 
gives  all  the  facts.  Write  us  for  your  copy. 

*Based  on  Engineering  estimates.  **Based  on  actual  competitive  bids. 

THIS  IS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  DEEP  STRENGTH  ASPHALT  CONSTRUCTION 

A.  IH*  Asphalt  Surface  Course. 

B.  2^*  Asphalt  Binder  Course. 

C.  4"  Asphalt  Base  Course.  D. 

6"  Subbase  Course  with  Asphalt 
Prime  Coat.  E.  Subgrade  Soil  or 
Improved  Subgrade. 

The  Asphalt  Institute 

College  Park,  Maryland 


PROMOTION 

Modern  Art  Posters 
Just  One  Word 

By  George  Wilt 

When  Newsday,  Long  Island  transfer  point  for  the  line,  was 
daily,  resorted  to  modem,  primarily  intended  to  test  the 
abstract  art  for  promotion  comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
posters,  it  did  so  with  a  certain  old,  conventional  jxisters  and 
amount  of  trepidation.  Pub-  the  new,  modem  series, 
lisher  Alicia  Patterson  and  Passengers  from  the  sub- 
other  executives  had  reserva-  urban  areas  were  asked  whether 
tions  about  the  practicality  and  or  not  they  recalled  examples 
appropriateness  of  the  new  of  the  old  and  new  iwsters,  of 
technique  for  the  series  of  which  color  photos  were  shown, 
three-sheets  designed  for  use  A  remarkable  42%  recalled  the 
on  the  stations  of  the  Long  first  new  poster,  while  only  15% 

Island  Railroad.  A  readership  could  recollect  the  last  of  the 
study  conducted  by  Transpor-  previous  campaign,  of  more 
tation  Displays,  Inc.,  however,  conventional  style.  Using  for  profit  in  the  Annual  tion  with  the  merchants  asso- 

soon  changed  their  minds.  Pub-  In  another  part  of  the  sui^’ey,  Christinas  Book  Issue  of  The  ciation,  the  paper  launched  a 

lie  acceptance  of  the  campaign  Newsday  ranked  third  in  results  jVcie  York  Times  Book  Revieiv,  “Lucky  Sales  Day”  promotion, 

continues  to  bear  out  the  results  of  n  question  asking  commuters  Sunday,  December  3.  with  the  paper  publishing  .16 

of  the  surveys.  which  posters  of  any  newspaper  *  *  *  certificates  in  a  special 

“We  think  these  posters  are  recalled.  Only  the  New  FOOTBALL  COVERAGE—  .sale  issue.  The  result:  Close  to 

accomplishing  their  objective,”  '^‘»tes  and  the  Neiv  York  average  reader  thinks  of  30,000  coupons  were  inserte<l  in 

says  David  R.  George,  News-  Tribune,  which  show  football  photo  coverage  in  terms  containers  in  the  participating 

day  promotion  manager.  “This  th^’o^shout  the  New  York  met-  of  a  photographer  mnning  stores,  affirming  the  belief  that 

visual  impact  of  the  designs  area,  came  out  ahead  along  the  sidelines.  To  correct  newspapers  can  create  busi- 

plus  the  one-word  messaees  Newsday,  which  displays  impression,  the  South  Bend  ness,” 

Lems  to  create  in  tte  '>''1^  »"  Lonit  Island.  carried  a  fea-  >  *  • 

the  viewers  an  image  of  News-  *  *  ♦  article  describing  in  detail  BINGO — Next  time  you  want 

day  as  a  lively,  independent  SMOKE  —  “Where  there’s  its  photo  coverage  of  Notre  to  entice  sophisticated  agency 

paper  edited  for  intelligent  and  smoke  there’s  tobacco  sales,”  Dame  games.  The  article  noted  media  and  advertiser  executives 

alert  readers.”  says  a  four-page  folder  dis-  that  it  takes  thousands  of  into  listening  to  your  paper’s 


.  .  .  something  positive  from  the  abstract 


One- Word  Copy 

Each  of  the  five  posters 
carries  only  a  single  adjective 
describing  the  newspaper,  plus 
the  logotype  of  the  paper.  A 
different  modem  art  treatment 
and  technique  was  employed  on 
each  of  the  three-sheets,  too. 

The  new  campaign  is  the 
brainchild  of  Paul  Back,  News- 
day’s  young  and  bearded  art 
director,  and  also  a  serious 
creative  painter.  Mr.  Back  said 
at  least  part  of  the  inspiration 
for  the  series  originate  in  a 
European  trip  and  study  he 
made  of  the  work  of  abstrac¬ 
tionist  painters  in  their  home 
countries. 

The  first  poster  of  the  series, 
for  example,  depicting  “bright¬ 
ness,”  represents  the  impres¬ 
sionistic  school.  The  second 
typifying  “boldness,”  resembles 
the  work  of  Franz  Kline.  One 
of  the  most  widely  admired  of 
the  series,  labeled  “independ¬ 
ence,”  can  be  compared  to  the 
work  of  Mondrain.  A  copy  of 
this  poster,  incidentally,  was 
requested  by  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  for  use  in  its  advertising 
classes  as  a  striking  example  of 
display  poster  technique. 

The  TDI  study,  made  at  the 
Jamaica  station  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  a  principal 


tributed  by  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic.  The  mailing  piece 
reprints  a  testimonial  letter 
from  distributors  for  Van  Dyck 
Cigars,  stating  that  three- 
month  sales  were  ahead  of  the 
entire  previous  year,  thanks  to 
advertising  in  the  Rockford 
papers.  One  of  the  ads  was  also 
reproduced  in  the  mailer. 

♦  *  4c 

HO-HO-HO— The  New  York 
Times’  promotion  piece  for  its 
Christmas  Book  Issue  (Dec.  3) 
was  a  masterpiece.  Looked  like 
Iwth  copywriter  and  artist  had 
fun  doing  it,  too.  Narrated  by  a 
collection  of  line-drawing 
Santas,  the  sell  was  written  in 
the  first  person.  It  read:  So 
you’re  a  publisher  now. 

Got  a  desk  between  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  There  you 
are:  all  grown  up.  But — don’t 
forget — I  knew  you  when. 

When  you  clapped  and 
shouted  to  make  Tinker-bell 
live.  When  your  cellar  and  attic 
held  trolls  and  goblins.  When 
you  were  Lancelot  on  a  battered 
bike.  When  your  Christmas 
desires  came  true.  Just  for  the 
asking. 

What  are  you  asking  for 
these  days?  Big  holiday  book 
sales?  Profits?  Sorry.  Can’t 
help  you.  A  little  out  of  my  line. 
.\]rply  elsewhere.  Try  adver- 


dollars  worth  of  equipment,  five 
photographers  with  almost  100 
years  of  combined  experience, 
two  technicians,  and  an  artist 
.  .  .  and  as  many  as  1,000  photo¬ 
graphs. 

*  *  « 

FREE  MODELS — Promotion 
Manager  Carl  Rolf  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record  has 
found  a  solution  to  using  photos 
in  promotion  ads,  without  model 
fees.  In  a  recent  series  of  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  ads  headed, 
“What’ll  I  Get  Out  Of  It?”  he 
used  shots  of  a  retailer,  a  house¬ 
wife,  a  teacher,  and  a  carrier 
boy.  The  retailer  was  a  local 
merchant  who  made  heavy 
demands  on  the  promotion 
department  for  statistical  ma¬ 
terial.  The  teacher,  a  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  was  one  who 
frequently  asked  for  speakers 
for  his  class,  or  for  plans  for 
plant  tours.  The  housewife  was 
a  winner  in  the  Record’s  recipe 
round-up  contest.  The  carrier, 
of  course,  states  Carl,  is  a 
carrier.  You  scratch  my  back 
and  I’ll  scratch  yours. 

*  «  « 

LUCKY  SALES  —  when  re¬ 
tail  merchants  in  Merced,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  expressed  concern  over 
high  inventory  of  winter  stocks 
and  sales  below  expectations, 
the  Merced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star 
came  to  the  rescue.  In  coopera- 


pitch  try  an  old-fashioned  game 
of  Bingo  on  them. 

Executives  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post- 
Herald  tried  it  in  New  York 
last  week  and  by  the  end  of 
their  two-day  “Birmingham 
Bingo”  stand  had  told  their 
market  coverage  story  to  more 
than  500  advertising  executives. 

The  newspapers,  represented 
by  Kelly-Smith  Company, 
adapted  Bingo  to  their  sales 
promotion  via  a  full-color  slide 
film.  Interspersed  with  the  sales 
pitch  was  a  squeeky-voiced 
character  who  would  tie  in  a 
Bingo  number  with  one  of  the 
marketing  figures  from  the 
presentation. 

For  example,  where  the  pre¬ 
sentation  noted  that  “Bustling 
Birmingham  was  founded  just 
90  years  ago  .  .  .”  the  voice  on 
the  sound  track  would  interrupt 
with  “B-90.”  Participating 
advertising  executives  would 
then  cover  the  number  B-90  on 
the  “Birmingham  Bingo”  cards 
placed  at  their  seats. 

To  win  a  “Birmingham 
Bingo”  prize  (a  bottle)  re¬ 
quired  a  full  card  of  numbers 
instead  of  the  usual  five  num- 
l)ers  in  any  direction.  As  the 
final  market  figrure  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  presentation,  the 
voice  would  say  “And  now  the 
winning  Bingo  number  is  .  . 
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Selling 


you-know- 
wliat 


CONSTANT  IMPROVEMENT,  NEW  E 
BUILD  INCREASED  READER  DEMAN 


STEADY  ADVANCE  IN  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  BASED  ON  IMPROVED 
EDITORIAL  SERVICE  MAKES 
E&P  YEAR  BOOK  A  BETTER 
ADVERTISING  MEDIUM! 


The  newspaper  business  is  a  changing  business.  Nothing  is  more 
obsolete  than  yesterda3r’s  newspaper,  except  yesterday’s  data 
about  newspapers.  That’s  why  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
YEAR  BOOK  has  changed,  year  after  year.  Consequently, 
people  who  must  be  informed  about  newspapers  have  bought 
more  YEAR  BOOKS  each  year. 


20,000 


Important  newspaper  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  requiring 
the  most  up-to-date  information  available,  buy  more  copies  of 
the  YEAR  BOOK  each  year.  As  the  accompanying  chart  shows, 
press  nm  and  sales  have  increased  each  year  since  EfltP  sepa¬ 
rated  the  annual  “red  book”  from  its  regular  weekly  subscrip 
tion,  to  meet  rising  production  costs.  And  in  spite  of  a  price 
increase  last  year,  from  $3.25  to  $5.00,  circulation  has  continued 
to  go  up! 


17,500 


What’s  the  reason  behind  this  circulaticm  increase? 


Each  year,  EDITOR  it  PUBLISHER  has  attempted  to  make 
this  vital,  exclusive  service  directory  more  useful,  more  com¬ 
plete,  more  comprehensive.  In  42  years  of  publication,  E&P  has 
continued  to  make  significant  additions  to  the  publication’s 
content.  The  improvement  has  paid  off  in  circulation  sales... 
and  in  reader  traffic  and  results  for  YEAR  BOOK  advertisers. 
Look  at  the  significant  additions  to  this  annual  service  edition 
in  the  past  four  years: 


12,500 


1959— When  the  Year  Book  was  separated  from  the  regular 
subscription  to  E&P,  it  was  completely  re-designed, 
with  new  typography  and  format,  new  organization  of 


YOUR  ADVERTISING  IN  THIS 
EXCLUSIVE  SOURCE  BOOK  OF 
NEWSPAPER  DATA  WORKS 
AND  SELLS  FOR  YOU  ALL  YEAR 


INCREASED  CIRCULATION  AND 


TRAFFIC  AND  MORE  RESULTS  FOR 


Over  600  pag^ 


NiiAND  ACCE3PTANCE 


material,  and  addition  of  new  information  on  newspaper 
personnel.  Priced  at  $3.25  per  copy,  the  p>ress  run  of 
12,100  was  completely  sold  out. 


more 


fergonUed  wMt  (iii9ie  seerce  listings  for 
oN  U  A  and  Osnodion  doily  and  Sunday  nnvnpopnrs  . . . 
provIsHng  infncwotion  on  circulotion,  ABC  Qly  Zone 
Poeototion,  odvortisinf  and  cifculotinn  rotes,  wire  serf* 
ices,  odvettisinf  representatives,  color  cnroHoWiily,  spe* 
ciol  edHiens,  cemplete  lists  of  enecvtives  and  deport- 
mentai  s ditars.  Also,  days  net  peWislied,  odvertising 
occeptahIBty,  syndicated  aegasines,  group  wentaersfcips, 
re  die  ond  tv  ctiliiotiens. 


1960— New  information  on  newspaper  mechanical  departments 
was  added  to  the  Year  Book,  including  the  pressroom, 
composing,  stereo,  mailroom,  and  engraving  department 
managers  and  foremen. 


Hiring 
lies  of 


1961— A  list  of  the  major  U.S.  advertising  agencies,  responsible 
for  the  lion’s  share  of  newspaper  general  advertising— 
including  the  addresses  and  names  of  media  directors  and 
space  buyers  was  added  to  the  YEAR  BOOK.  In  spite  of 
a  circulation  rate  increase  from  $3.25  to  $5,  circulation 
leaped  20%.  (Advertising  rates,  however,  remained  the 
same.) 


Diroctary  of  doily  nowtpopon  of  Lofin  Aioorica, 
Eurepo,  Aurtroiatia,  Africa  and  A«ia 
Pofolga  Louguago  doiiio*  in  Hm  U.S. 

Doily  Nowtpopor  Group*,  U4.  and  Canada 
N*v>ipop*r  AAogasino  SocHont,  Group  UoHt,  NoKrort* 
Roody  Rockooor  of  AdvortUIng  Rota*  and  CrcutafioM 

, .  pluf  oHmt  oaclutivo  inforarafioo  about  daily  now*- 


iscnp 

price 

inued 


1962-The  1962  YEAR  BOOK,  to  be  published  March  1,  1962, 
will  contain  a  directory  of  8,000  U.S.  weekly  newspapers, 
including  the  name  and  address  of  piaper,  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  circulation,  publisher’s  name,  advertising  rate,  and 
production  method,  (offset  or  letterpress).  With  other 
new  data,  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  comprise  over  600  pages, 
and  at  no  increase  in  price  or  advertising  rates!  Press  run 
has  been  jumped  another  2,000  copies,  with  a  complete 
sell-out  anticipated. 


!  com- 
(Phas 
jtion’s 
lies... 


liabor'*  nooM.  day*  of  woolt  puWitbod.  circulation, 
odvartitint  rota  par  Incb,  and  wbatbor  printad  laltar< 
pro**  or  off**l. 


dition 


Advertisers  and  agencies  who  demand  the  latest  most  complete 
newspaper  information  have  already  started  placing  advance 
orders  for  this  comprehensive  directory. 


A  r*vi*ad.  roorganixad  locHon  of  torvico*  u**d  by  oN 
nnwipopgr  doportniant*,  induding . . . 


hlavMpopar  Advodicing  Ropmcontativa* 

Mnvwpopar  Nows  ood  Eoatura  Sarvicni 
Diroctary  of  Syndieotai 
Alpbobaticol  Diroctary  of  Mocbonicol 
SuppHor*  ood  Sorvico* 

Novwpopir  SuppUors  and  Sorvk**,  by  typo  of  product 
AAol  Sorvico  Diioctary 


ADER  DEMAND  MEAN  STEPPED  UP 
'BRTISERS.  RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW! 


for  guaranteed  position  near  your  listing 


DEADLINES  FOR  ADVERTISING: 


IF  YOU’RE  SELLING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  .  reserve  space  in  the 
expanded  newspaper  section,  used  all  year  by  advertisers  and 
agencies  .  .  . 

Closing  date  for  copy  or  plates  .  .  .  JANUARY  10,  1963 


IF  YOU’RE  SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  .  reserve  space  in  the 

appropriate  part  of  the  "Newspaper  Services"  section,  used  by  news¬ 
paper  executives.  .  . 

Closing  date  for  copy  or  plates  .  .  .  JANUARY  17,  1962 


The  annual  ‘Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry 
works  all  year  long  for  readers  and  advertisers  .  .  . 


You’ll  find  a  copy  of  the  E&P  Year  Book  on  the  desk  or  shelf  of 

your  best  customers  —  and  in  most  cases  it  shows  the  signs  of  constant  use. 

Your  Year  Book  ad,  located  near  the  listing  for  your  newspaper  or  product, 

will  be  seen  constantly,  all  year  long,  by  the  important 

executives  who  make  media-buying  decisions  . . .  use  and 

buy  your  product  or  service. 


WItkIH. 


Width  Depth 
5"A*'x614'’ 
..7%'  X 

..316' X  6%' 
5’'/u'x4Vi' 

..H4'x  10%' 
..316'  X  5'/'*' 

..1 16' X 

.  316' X  2%' 


(three  columns) 
(four  columns) .. 

%  page  (two  columns)  . 
(three  columns) 

%  page  (one  column) ... 
(two  columns)  . 

%  page  (one  column) ... 
(two  columns)  .< 


Printed  letterpress.  Engravings  should  be 
flush  mounted.  Half-tones,  100-screen. 
AAats  not  acceptable. 

Advertising  size  requirements,  as  follows: 

Width  Depth 

1  page  . 7%'  x  10%' 

%  page  (two  columns)  . 316' x  10%' 


1*T*»*»- 


RATISt  Full  page,  $960)  holf-pogu,  $320;  quarter-page,  $190;  eighth-page,  $IIS;  sixteenth-poge,  $70. 


m 


Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book 


850  Third  Avenue 


i 


(  I  VSSIFIED  CLINIC 


Should  Want  Ads 
Run  Up  Forward? 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(Ua!iNiiied  Adverlisina  Diwior,  Ne>»  York  I’osl 


If  CAMS  can  obtain  for  their 


One  of  the  strong  selling  ^  j  ^  •  r.  ^  u 

weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  every  advertisers  the  reader  traffic  of  The  Camden  Couner-Pont  has 
knowledgable  classified  adver-  the  normal  classified  users:  issued  a  new  30-page^  “Ad 
tising  manager  is  ROP  promo-  those  seeking  jobs,  homes,  apart-  Takers’ Guide”  filled  with  “Help- 
tioii.  It’s  used  to  snare  readers’  ments,  merchandise,  cars,  and  ful  Hints  for  Better  Ad- 
attention  and  get  them  back  to  those  wonderful  “just  lookers”  Writing.  The  copy  ranges  from 
the  want  ad  pages;  it’s  used  to  plus  the  readers  who  turn  to  recommended  telephone  proce- 
build  v'oluntary  business  by  re-  classified  only  when  they’ve  a  dure  when  accepting  an  ad  to 
minding  readers  about  the  pull-  need,  classified  advertising  re-  copy  guides  in  more  than  r)0 
ing  power  of  classified ;  it’s  used 
in  connection  with  special  drives 
and  new  classifications  —  to 
insure  readership. 

Run-of-paper  promotion 
serves  as  a  signpost,  pointing 
the  way  to  classified. 

Now  here’s  the  heretical  con¬ 
cept  for  today:  Why  not  imn 
the  whole  classified  section 
ROP? 

Actually,  classifiecl  started  on 
page  1  in  the  Boston  News  Let¬ 
ter.  How  it  happened  to  make 
the  leap  to  the  back  pages  is 
not  too  clear.  But  why  must 
classified,  which  constitutes  one 
out  of  every  four  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  need  a  sign¬ 
post?  Why  shouldn’t  it  be 
planted  in  the  middle  of  the 
heaviest  reader  traffic? 


SPout/iea^t. 


Paul  Richmond 
demonstrates 
advantages  of 


No  One  Asks  Why 

Classified  has  adorned  the 
back  pages  of  newspapers  for 
so  long  that  hardly  anyone  stops 
to  consider  why  it  should  be  so. 

But  this  writer  happens  to  work 
for  a  newspaper  that  carries  its 
classified  ROP  and  the  result 
factor  in  even  brand  new  classi¬ 
fications  points  up  a  startling 
difference  that  reader  traffic 
makes. 

Our  first  impulse  on  joining 
this  newspaper  was  to  propose 
that  we  change  policy  and  put 
classified  back  where  everyone 
seems  to  agree  that  classified 
“belongs”.  Experience  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  there  are  obvious 
advantages  to  our  present  policy. 

The  traditional  argpiment  for 
maintaining  the  want  ad  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  back  of  the  paper 
is  that  its  fixed  position  renders 
it  an  easy  reference  point.  Read¬ 
ers  who  are  seeking  classified 
can  find  it  quickly. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
readers  who  are  seeking  classi¬ 
fied  will  find  it — if  it  runs  ROP 
plus  the  readers  who  are  not 
seeking  it.  This  is  a  colossal 
plus.  It’s  the  plus  that  all  that 
ROP  promotion  space  C  A  M  s 
work  so  hard  to  obtain. 
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Paul  Richmond  (right)  with  Jesse  Sharp  Jr.,  Stereotype  Foreman  of  the  Nashville  Banner-Tennessean 

Paul,  an  experienced  stereotyper, 
considers  his  job  just  begins  with  a 
demonstration  or  order.  He  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Burgess  Plus  Service,  ready 
to  give  your  account  the  individual 
attention  that  means  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  Write  today  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Burgess  famous  No-Pac 
Mats  . . .  you’ll  see  why  more  papers 
are  turning  to  Burgess  for  finest  qual¬ 
ity  . . .  finest  technical  assistance  too! 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


The  end  of  the  year  brings  with  it 
the  customary  review  of  the  past  12 
months  as  well  as  a  look-ahead  to 
the  next  year.  Fairchild’s  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS  published  its  ’62 
outlook  issue  on  December  4.  WOM¬ 
EN’S  WEAR  DAILY  will  “Look  to 
’62”  next  Monday,  Dec.  11,  and 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  will  publish  its 
Review  and  Forecast  Issue,  with 
trends  and  developments  in  the 
footwear  industry  and  a  fore<’ast  for 
the  coming  year,  on  Dec.  28. 


SWEET  SALUTE  — George  Koba- 
yashi,  left,  and  June  Maruoka  of 
Hawaiian  Airlines  present  a  "front¬ 
page"  cake  to  Shigeo  Soga,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  editor  of  Hawaii 
Times,  recognizing  its  20,000th 
issue  in  over  65  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  bilingual  daily  was 
founded  by  Mr.  Soga's  father. 


When  the  Eastern  Joint  Computer 
Conference  is  held  at  the  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel  in  Washington.  De<\ 
12-14.  Fairchild’s  Washington  bureau 
staff  will  be  assisted  in  its  coverage 
of  the  meetings  by  Nat  Snyderman. 
news  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS,  and  Ed  Nanas  of  the  paper’s 
editorial  staff. 


John  D.  Gardner,  formerly 
with  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  — 
to  copy  desk.  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
T  ribiine. 


Dean  Schoelkopf 

Cuts  F  oreign  Study 
To  Be  City  Editor 

Minneapolis 
Dean  Schoelkopf  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune.  He  replaces 
Robert  T.  Smith  who  resigned 
to  accept  a  position  as  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Time  magazine. 

^  Mr.  Schoelkopf,  who  has  been 
assistant  city  editor  since  1958, 
has  been  working  on  the  staff 
L  of  the  London  bureau  of  United 
j.  Press  International  since  Sept. 

1  as  winner  of  the  first  Seymour 
Berkson  Foreign  Assignment 
Specialist  Four  William  R.  grant.  He  cut  short  a  planned 
Fowler,  former  staff  member,  6-month  stay  in  London  to  as- 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Salt  sume  his  new  duties. 

Lake  Tribune  —  from  sports  A  graduate  of  the  University 
editor  to  editor.  Fort  Lewis  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Schoelkopf, 
(Wash.)  Ranger,  a  weekly  civil-  29,  joined  the  Tribune  as  a  re- 
ian  enterprise  post  newspaper,  porter  in  1954.  He  is  the  son  of 
succeeding  SFC  Franklyn  G.  Harold  Schoelkopf,  editor  of  the 
Simonson,  now  information  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times. 
supervisor  for  the  Strategic  • 

Army  Corps’  4th  Infantry  Donald  Reeder  —  from  As- 
Division.  sociated  Press  Indianapolis  bu- 

*  ♦  ♦  reau  to  AP  correspondent,  Bis- 

Joseph  R.  Greenway  —  re-  marck,  N.  D.,  succeeding  Russ 

tired  as  national  advertising  Greenlee,  transferred  to  AP’s 
manager,  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  regional  headquarters  in  Min- 
Post-Joumal  after  40  years  in  neapolis. 
the  newspaper  advertising  field.  •  *  ♦ 

Succeeded  by  Frederick  J.  Robert  Thom,  formerly  on 
Cull,  his  assistant.  Mr.  Green-  advertising  staff,  V  ineland 
way  joined  the  Post-Journal  in  (N.  J.)  Times-Joumal  —  to  na- 
1942.  tional  advertising  department, 

*  *  *  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News. 

Charles  Haughney,  formerly  *  ♦  ♦ 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  and  Wiley  W.  Spurgeon  Jr.,  city 
more  recently,  Toledo  (Ohio)  editor,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  — 
Blade  —  to  Cleveland  Press  and  to  editorial  staff,  Minneapolis 

News.  (Minn.)  Tribune. 
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Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRUG 
NEWS  WEEKLY',  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Roland 
Leiser  as  a  general  reporter  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Leiser 
was  formerly  associated  with  the 
editorial  department  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


Dilliard  in 


The  Winter.  1%1,  issue  of  WOM¬ 
EN’S  WE.AR  daily’s  Sportswear, 
Blouse  &  Skirt  Directory  is  now 
ready  for  distribution  to  6.500  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry.  This  Directory, 
which  carries  3,738  listings,  contains 
the  largest  single  advertisement  ever 
to  run  in  a  Fairchild  Directory — a 
removable  32-page  “handbook  of 
facts  and  terms’’  run  by  the  Wom¬ 
en’s  Knitwear  Division  of  Du  Pont. 


James  E.  Sullivan,  formerly 
with  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  — 
to  state  reporter.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 


Bob  Nold,  copy  desk.  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  Daily  News  —  to 
sports  staff,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times. 


Recent  appointments  to  the  roster  of 
Fairchild  News  Service  are:  Rich¬ 
ard  Hatfield,  who  will  represent 
Fairchild  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and 
Mrs.  Gwenn  Powers,  who  will  cover 
for  all  Fairchild  papers  in  Eugene, 
Ore. 


William  C.  Callahan  Jr., 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  —  to 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  as 
general  assignment  reporter. 


Dally  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Hama  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Mollenhoff  Picked 
For  Zenker  Award 

TrcsoN,  Ariz. 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  University 
of  Arizona’s  John  Peter  Zenjfer 
Award  “for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  Freedom  of  the  Press  and 
the  Peoi)le’s  Right  to  Know.” 

The  award  is  conferred  an¬ 
nually  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  on  the  basis  of  polls 
of  editors.  It  wdll  be  presented 
Jan.  13  at  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  is  Washington 
correspondent  for  Cowles  Publi¬ 
cations,  which  include  the  Dcn 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune, 
and  Look  magazine. 


!•  \ew  Positions  Filled 
On  Paper’s  Ad  Staff 

PiTTSBrRGTI 

Four  positions  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

Earl  J.  Gaines,  advertising 
director  of  the  combined  busi- 
nt‘ss  offices  of  the  Press  and 
Post-Gazette,  said  Melvin  G. 
Patton,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  post  of  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

The  new  retail  manager  is 
James  J.  Irr,  a  member  of  the 
Press  sales  staff  for  the  last  10 
years. 

Paul  J.  Luttig,  with  the  Press 
since  1939,  was  named  sales 
promotion  manager,  and  Wil- 
lian  E.  McCormick,  who  handled 
travel  and  resort  advertising, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  advertising  manager. 


SILVER  cigarette  box  is  presented 
to  Neil  Morgan,  left,  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  columnist,  by  Don¬ 
ald  B.  Smith  at  Thoroughbred  Rac¬ 
ing  Associations  meeting.  Mr. 
Morgan's  racing  story  was  ad¬ 
judged  winner  of  the  Bill  Corum 
Memorial  Award. 

Ch.vrles  Sloan  —  to  city 
editor,  Wilson  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Times.  He  succeeds  ROY  Brant- 
CH/VRLES  W.  Ettinger,  col-  ley,  now  with  (i  r  e  ensb  or  o 
umnist  and  statehouse  reporter  (>j.  C.)  Daily  Neivs. 
for  the  .Allentou'n  (Pa.)  Call — 
appointed  director  of  public 
information  for  the  Pennsyl- 
Arch  Mexrill — from  night  vania  Department  of  Commerce, 
city  editor  to  editorial  writer, 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
and  Chronicle.  Ron  Kilby — 
from  copy  boy,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  to  part-time  pho¬ 
tographer-copy  boy,  Democrat- 
Chronicle. 


v'  JiTUUS  Frandsen  Jr.,  United 
/  ->  Press  International  Washing- 
FIRST  VACATION  in  eight  years  ton  manager — elected  president 
is  enjoyed  by  Managing  Editor  of  the  Gridiron  Club  for  1962. 
Miles  Sines  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  and  Mrs. 

Sines  aboard  the  SS  Matsonia.  The 
Sines  were  welcomed  to  the  Islands 
in  typical  lei-fashion  by  the  native 
greeter  on  the  left. 


Stea’E  Thompson,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  —  to 
Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer 
as  a  sports  writer.  Jay  Wood- 
Charles  Repede,  Cleveland  ard,  formerly  with  Durham 
(Ohio)  Press  and  News  —  to  (N.  C.)  Herald  —  to  Observ'er’s 
Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  news  staff. 

Cleveland.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Marg.aret  Wilson,  a  gradu- 

Roger  Hankanon  —  rejoined  ate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
city  staff,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  fomia  —  transferred  from  New 

Neivs  after  sei^’ice  in  Air  Na-  York  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  by  the 

tional  Guard.  Associated  Press. 


Iowa  City  Paper’s 
Publisher  Named 

Iowa  City,  la. 

E.  J.  Liechty  is  moving  up 
from  circulation  manager  to 
publisher  of  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen  when  William  T. 

Hageboeck  retires  Jan.  1.  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Lee,  assistant  circulation 
manager,  will  be  circulation 
manager. 

Mr.  Hageboeck,  who  has  been  succeeding  his  father,  Paul 
in  the  newspaper  business  here  Sweeney,  who  continues  as 
3.5  years,  has  been  publisher  of  PJ^sident  and  treasurer  of  the 
the  Press-Citizen  since  1940.  He  Journal  Publishing  Company, 
will  continue  as  president  of  the 
publishing  company  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  late  in 
January. 


Sam  Clarke,  formerly  with 
the  .Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  and 
Don  Alldredge,  journalism 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Alabama — to  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  copy  desk. 


Wellington  Wales,  a  form¬ 
er  editor  of  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 

Citizen-Advertiser  —  named 
associate  editor  of  the  St. 

Thomas  (Virgin  Islands)  Daily 
News.  John  M.  Brown,  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  program  in  the 
islands — now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News.  in  n  i. 

Heads  I*  arm  Lthtors 

Chicago 

Frank  Salzarulo  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News  was  elected 
president  of  the  Newspaper 
Farm  Editors  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  recently. 

• 

Lm  Coleman,  sports  editor,  » 

Mesa  (Ariz.)  Daily  Tribune —  ^  CntlC  9  Job 
to  Sunday  Department,  San  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Diego  (Calif.)  Union.  Mary  Robert  L.  Sokolsky,  former 
ScHURZ,  woman’s  editor,  Indio  entertainment  editor  of  the 
(Calif.)  Daily  News — to  copy  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour- 
desk.  Union.  Frank  Nichols,  nal,  has  b^ome  motion  picture- 
copyreader,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  theatrical  critic  of  the  Buffalo 
Times — to  copy  desk.  Union.  Cofurier-Express. 
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Jerauu)  D.  Miller,  former 
weekly  newspaper  publisher  — 
now  an  account  executive  in  the 
Seattle  office  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency. 


Harou)  W.  Heintz,  co-editor 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Union  sports  department — 
retired  after  41  years  with  the 
morning  newspaper.  He  is  61 
years  old. 


JOURNALIST-TEACHER  —  Onetim*  reporter,  political  publicist  and 
newspaper  owner,  Dr.  John  R.  Phillips  stands  before  a  class  at  Western 
Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  and  teaches  English.  He  earned  his 
doctorate  in  Literature,  specializing  in  the  English  political  novelist 
Anthony  Trollope. 


lockout  ’  Pact 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

was  aimed  at  “atomization 
of  a  multi-employer  bargaining 
unit.”  “The  Board  .  .  .  has  con¬ 
sistently  refused  to  equate  the 
‘right  to  strike’  with  a  lockout 
primarily  because  a  strike  may 
be  a  protected  activity  or  at 
worst  a  violation  of  Section  8 
(b)  (3)  by  the  union,  whereas 
an  employer  lockout  .  .  .  em¬ 
ployed  expressly  to  deter  pro¬ 
tected  strikes  or  other  concerted 
activities  undermines  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  obligation  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  Section  7  activi¬ 
ties.” 

6.  The  intent  of  the  publishers 
is  to  apply  the  lockout  agree¬ 
ment  whether  or  not  a  strike 
is  in  breach  of  contract. 

Effect  on  Public 

General  Counsel  concluded  by 
stating: 

“Finally,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  publishers,  in  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  their  agreement 
are  prepared  to  deprive  over 
eight  million  residents  of  the 
largest  city  of  the  world,  of 
their  daily  newspapers.  Surely, 
any  merit  that  may  accrue  from 
so  penalizing  a  recalcitrant 
union  pales  into  insignificance 
at  the  enormous  bad  conse¬ 
quences  of  a  city-wide  shut¬ 
down.” 

Publishers’  counsel  described 
as  “truly  astonishing”  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  General 
Counsel  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  act  that  makes  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to 
breach  a  no-strike  clause.  The 
brief  also  made  these  points: 

“Certainly  there  has  been  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  permit  unions  to  dis¬ 
regard  their  contractual  oblig^a- 
tions  and  yet  to  claim  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  8  (a)  (1)  of  tbe  Act  if 
the  employer  undertakes  to  dis¬ 
cipline  union  members  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  This  is  true  not  only  where 
the  contract  expressly  provides 
that  there  will  be  no  strikes  or 
lockouts  during  the  term  of  the 
agreement,  but  also  where  the 
contract  without  expressly  so 
providing,  contains  the  promise 
of  the  parties  that  all  disputes 
will  be  resolved  by  grievance 
and  arbitration  machinery  .  .  .” 

“It  is  by  now  well-established 
that  an  employer  may  take 
measures  reasonably  designed 
to  prevent  disruption  of  the 
employer’s  business  in  advance 
of  any  such  disruption,  where 
the  likelihood  of  such  interfer¬ 
ence  is  strong  .  . 

Free  to  Suspend  Operations 

“An  employer  is  always  free 
to  suspend  operations  for  busi- 
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ness  or  other  reasons  so  long 
as  it  is  not  motivated  by  the 
illegal  intention  to  avoid  statu¬ 
tory  obligations.” 

“No  effort  was  made  on  the 
part  of  either  General  Counsel 
or  the  charging  parties  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  overwhelming  testi¬ 
mony  that  an  ample  historical 
justification  exists  for  the 
agreement.  Over  the  years,  the 
New  York  City  newspapers  have 
been  plagued  with  actual  or 
threatened  work  stopjiages, 
slowdowns  or  other  self-help  on 
the  part  of  union  members  who 
are  bound  by  contract  to  .sub¬ 
mit  their  disputes  to  arbitra¬ 
tion  .  .  .” 

The  brief  summarized  recent 
strikes  and  said  the  day-by-day 
industrial  relations  of  the  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  have 
amounted  to  “a  brute  contest  of 
economic  power.” 

“The  proof  strongly  under¬ 
scores  that  the  agreement  is  not 
idly  invoke<l,  and  is  not  a  club 
held  behind  the  publisher’s  back 
and  ready  to  be  used  at  the  first 
hint  of  trouble,”  the  brief  states. 

“The  publisher  that  is  struck 
or  threatened  with  a  strike  must 
initially  decide  whether  any 
other  effective  remedy  is  avail¬ 
able  to  him  .  .  . 

“Having  decided  that  the  dis¬ 
pute  has  city-wide  ramifications, 
the  struck  publisher  must  then 
convince  his  colleagues  (who  are 
his  competitors)  of  that  fact,  and 
that  steps  are  being  taken  to 
resolve  the  dispute  without  the 
drastic  result  of  suspension  of 
publication  .  .  . 

“Each  of  the  other  publishers 
will  ponder  his  own  decision  long 
and  hard,  for  any  suspension 
or  shutdown  will  involve  a 
financial  loss  for  the  publisher 
.  .  .  Each  publisher  will  ask 
himself  whether  the  principle 
involved  in  the  dispute  is  one  of 
importance  to  him,  in  the  sense 
that,  if  the  struck  paper  yields 
to  the  union,  he  may  be  the  next 
one  to  feel  similar  pressures  .  .  . 

“The  decision  of  each  publish¬ 
er  is  not  made  in  a  vacuum; 
it  depends  upon  what  his  direct 
competitors  are  doing. 

“Finally,  once  the  city-wide 
suspension  has  occurred,  its 
duration  becomes  of  importance 
.  .  .  nothing  in  the  agreement 
requires  the  suspended  publish¬ 
ers  to  continue  their  suspension 
indefinitely.” 

On  the  two  occasions  when 
the  agreement  was  actually  ap¬ 
plied,  the  brief  points  out,  it 
was  applied  uniformly  and  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  disciminating 
against  one  group  of  employes 
and  in  favor  of  another. 

“On  both  occasions,”  it  is 
recited,  “those  newspapers  that 
were  ready  to  start  their  normal 
press  runs  delayed  doing  so  un¬ 
til  the  Timen  was  ready  to  re¬ 


sume  operations;  in  neither  case 
did  any  of  the  other  papers  take 
action  with  respect  to  those  em¬ 
ployes  who  were  members  of  the 
same  union  as  the  striking  em- 
jjloyes  at  the  Times.  This  is  not 
to  say  they  might  not  have 
done  so  but,  as  under  General 
Counsel’s  theory,  the  8  (a)  (3) 
violation  is  based  upon  actual 
events  and  not  theoretical  con- 
■sequences  of  the  agreement,  it 
is  needless  to  indulge  in  specula¬ 
tion  or  conjecture  along  those 
lines.” 

• 

Pan  American  Press 
Seminar  in  April 

New  Orleans 

The  first  Pan  American  Press 
Seminar,  co-sponsored  by  Inter¬ 
national  House  and  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Life  Insurance  Company, 
will  take  place  here  April  15-18. 

The  seminar  has  been  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  Caribbean  Area 
as  has  been  the  case  with  six 
previous  meetings  of  Latin 
American  and  United  States’ 
editors  sponsored  by  Interna¬ 
tional  House  and  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 

The  Pan  American  seminar 
will  pr«K:ede  the  convention  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  scheduled  for  New 
Orleans  beginning  April  18. 

Chaise  of  Libel 
Rejected  by  Court 

Redwood  City.  Calif. 

Libel  charges  brought  by 
Marv  Matuszak  over  a  Redwood 
City  Tribune  story  of  a  com¬ 
plaint  for  dissolution  of  a  part¬ 
nership  in  a  local  cocktail  lounge 
were  dismissed  in  a  court  action 
here.  The  libel  charge  developed 
from  a  story  of  the  partnership 
case  which  stated  Mr.  Matus- 
zak’s  partners  told  the  court  he 
was  removing  funds  from  the 
cash  register  without  their  au¬ 
thorization. 

Superior  Judge  Frank  W. 
Rose  said  the  story  “constituted 
a  fair  report  of  a  judicial  pro¬ 
ceeding,  namely  the  allegations 
of  plaintiffs’  complaint.”  Such 
a  report,  he  added  in  throwing 
the  case  out  of  court,  is  privi¬ 
leged. 

• 

BM  to  Retire 

Anaconda,  Mont. 

Francis  A.  McDonald,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Anaconda 
Standard,  who  started  his  49th 
year  Nov.  20,  is  retiring,  it  was 
announced  by  R.  E.  Morrison, 
general  manager  of  the  Lee 
Newspapers  of  Montana.  Mr. 
McDonald  started  Nov.  20,  1913, 
as  an  office  boy. 
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City  News  Seminar 
Opens  at  Columbia 

Methods  of  improving  the  re 
porting  and  presentation  of  local 
news  will  be  discussed  at  a  two- 
week  seminar  for  city  editors 
and  their  assistants  which 
opened  Dec.  4  at  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni- 
v’ersity. 

Mmibcrs  of  the  seminar  are: 

Emerson  Beauchamp  .Ir.,  li'ashinfitpn 
(I).  C.)  Star. 

Theodore  C.  liinRhain,  Dayton  (0.> 
Journal  Herald. 

Samuel  J.  Boyle.  I’hiiadelfhia  (Pa.) 
Hutlrtiu. 

Harold  £.  Davis,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Stephen  D.  Donohue,  IVorcester 
(Mass.)  Gacette. 

W.  Howard  Eanes,  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
Xetvs. 

Frederick  J.  Flagler,  ll'inston-Salfw. 
CS  C.)  Journal. 

John  W.  (rf>ld,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  If’orld. 
John  C.  Cri>lightly,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.  i 
Post-Gazette. 

Lloyd  J.  Grimstead  Jr.,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star. 

.Arthur  T.  Heenan.  Phoenix  Arizona 
Kebubtic. 

Hillis  .A.  Johnson,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
i  itizen  Patriot. 

John  E.  Jones  Jr.,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
T  iines. 

Eugene  Hill,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Dee 
Richard  D.  Martin,  Dubuque  (la.) 
Telegrabh-llerald. 

Stanley  McNeill,  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Sfeetator. 

John  R.  Owens.  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen. 
Richard  M.  Rappley,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News. 

Raymond  T.  Richard,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe. 

Donald  \V.  Roberts,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
H crald. 

Donald  AV'.  Rubincam,  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Xrtes. 

Melvin  E.  Sayre,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

William  D,  Schlemmer,  Akron  (O.) 
Beaeon  Journal. 

Armand  B.  Schneider,  Liiwotn  (Xeh.) 
Jourtml. 

Donald  M.  Soutter,  Kingston  (Ont.) 
IVhig-Standard. 

Bruce  L.  Swanger.  IPilliamsbort  (Pa.) 
Grit. 

Merwin  S.  A'an  Hecke,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

George  R.  Wells,  Memphis  (Tcnn.) 
Commercial  Affeal. 

• 

Union  Job  Dispute 
Left  Up  to  NLRB 

A  job  jurisdiction  dispute  be¬ 
tween  two  unions  on  the  New 
York  Times  should  be  handled 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  not  by  arbitration,  a 
judge  ruled  this  week. 

Justice  Jacob  Markowitz  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  upheld 
the  newspaper’s  contention  that 
the  NLRB  has  the  authority  to 
decide  which  of  the  unions 
should  work  on  an  advertiser’s 
supplement  distributed  by  mail. 
Separate  arbitration  proceedings 
could  lead  to  diametrically  op¬ 
posite  awards,  the  judge  said, 
whereas  an  NLRB  ruling  would 
be  binding  on  both  unions. 


Dominos,  Anyone? 

San  Francisco 
Announcement  of  a  “world 
championship  domino  tourna¬ 
ment”  Feb.  17  is  announced  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
sponsors.  Entries  are  open  at  a 
$100  donation  per  team  in  favor 
of  the  Hunters  Point  Boys’  Club. 
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IPSWICH  INTER-CITY,  INC.  Lord  Eiprcss  33S0  Lumpkin 

30  Bay  St.  EL  7-9300  Maniu.^-'-Mnn  «37  O'  • 

Ivy  Truck  Line  3011  Westtrn  WE  2-37tO  Met^ 

I.W.L.  Transportation  Co.  11  River  SL_.  EL  S-SOOO _ 

Jack’s  Spec.  Transport  55lli  A  ‘IP*’  ^AQl-iTSl 
Jade  Overland.  Inc.  1512  I'r 

JAEGMANN  TRANSP.,  ^ P Bl# ff B P 

2237  Upper 

Jeeves  SmithT^ii — ^  ■ 'whb 

EVERYWHERE! 

5550  Everle 

1515  Bay  r'  I  'l*. 

Kjrt'’s*CaVtagri'5'l*5'\)pv-..  y/l  MOR-SPEED  TRUCkInQ 


Kelt  s  Cartage  1515  Upv^- 
Kossman's  Transport  3rd  &  "E”  St. 
Kross  A  Lammiman  Tikg.  1617  Water 
Kudner  Kwick  Kartage  1515  "D”  St. 
LAS  Tiucking  Serv.  13610  Northern 
OW-ROY  TRKQ.  CP^_ 
■8  Bay  St. 


5t.  vTl  3915 

later  015-7110 
St.  WA  2-5432 

Sern  Ml  4-3800 


rianspv/..  w..  Ui, 

MOR-SPEED  TRUCKING 

115  Normandy 

Mullins  Transport  Serv.  4411  Dart  ' 
Multi-Service  Trkg.  3511  Acme 
NAN  Trucking  Co.  1811  Northern 
Nestor  Transport  1717  Inland 
Nobby  Cartage  Co. 
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Nunn-Better  Trkg.  918  Broad 

SERVICE  TRKG. 
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>  A  White.  Inc.  7400  Dart 
.d'VR  Cartage.  Inc.  213  "E"  Si 
Pat  A  Joe's  Truck  Serv.  701  B. 
PALLADIUM  TRKG.  SER 
23108  Ryan 
1595  River  St. 

PEARL  TRANSPORiTTnn 

3300  Elm  St 
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L  TTLE  BUS  NESS 


WORLD! 


Along  with  some  75%  of  this  nation's  freight  ton¬ 
nage,  individual  initiative  rides  with  the  millions  of 
trucks  that  serve  America.  A  giant  overall  industry 
employing  more  people  than  any  other  industry  save 
agriculture,  motor  transport  is  for  the  most  part 
made  up  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  relatively 
small  trucking  firms,  many  of  them  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  hy  the  original  founders,  or  their  sons.  Most  of 
these  started  with  one  vehicle,  driven  by  the  founder, 
and  their  steady  growth  to  fleet-size  has  testified  to 
their  successful  performance  of  a  vital  service  with¬ 
out  which  the  U.  S.  could  never  have  grown  and  devel¬ 
oped  as  it  has . . .  Because  there  has  always  been  good, 
healthful  competition  within  the  trucking  industry, 
the  shipper  and  the  public  have  benefitted  from  ac¬ 
celerated  improvements  and  far-reaching  innovations 
. .  .  Truly  it  can  be  said  that  motor  transport  has 
grown  out  of  the  people  to  serve  the  people! 


AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


THE  WHEELS  THAT  GO  EVERYWHERE 


The  Weekly  Editor 

13  STEPS  TO  CLASSIFIED 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

“When  we  finally  became 
aware  of  the  real  potential  for 
classified  in  our  area,  we 
changed  our  entire  outlook.” 

The  speaker  was  Allen  C. 
Jackson,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Glen  Bumie  (Md.)  Gazette 
and  News;  the  audience  was 
made  up  mostly  of  members  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  attending 
a  recent  conference. 

But  Mr.  Jackson’s  message 
could  have  been  directed  to 
weekly  publishers  everywhere 
who  haven’t  mined  the  potential 
in  revenue-producing  classified 
pages. 

The  Maryland  Gazette  is  a 
weekly  of  almost  11,000  ABC 
circulation,  in  the  area  midway 
between  Baltimore  and  An¬ 
napolis.  Two  years  ago  it  didn’t 
have  a  classified  manager.  What 
it  had,  said  Mr.  Jackson,  was 
“one  young  lady  who  .  .  .  an¬ 
swered  all  telephones,  and  was 
our  receptionist,  file  clerk  and 
classified  ad  taker.  She  was 
NOT  a  saleslady.  She  was  a 
sweet,  pleasant-voiced  order- 


taker.  And  we  paid  her  only  a 
modest  salary.” 

‘Poor  Relation’ 

If  the  operation  described 
above  sounds  oh-so-familiar  to 
many  weekly  publishers,  what 
Mr.  Jackson  added  should  ring 
even  more  bells: 

“Classified  was  slowly  but 
steadily  on  the  increase.  But  it 
was  not  increasing  proportion¬ 
ally  with  the  paper’s  retail  lin¬ 
age.  Like  too  many  weeklies,  we 
had  been  devoting  our  energy  to 
retail  accounts  while  the  classi¬ 
fied  was  treated  like  a  ‘poor 
relative.’  ” 

The  Gazette  set  out  to  make 
the  ‘poor  relative’  respectable. 
Said  Mr.  Jackson:  “We  natur¬ 
ally  followed  the  general  rules 
of  building  a  good  classified  sec¬ 
tion,  such  as  holding  back  on 
boldface  type,  selling  multiple 
listing  and  going  after  the  indi¬ 
vidual  homeowner’s  ad  also, 
rather  than  concentrating  all 
our  efforts  on  the  large  dis¬ 
plays.” 

But  this  weekly  didn’t  stop 


Letter 

Press  Plate  Making  with  Cold  Type? 

John: 

Certainly!  Relief  Printing  Plates  can  be  made  of 
any  composition  which  can  be  photographed. 

Stan: 

Just  as  for  offset? 

John: 

Yes.  First  the  camera  negative  is  made  of  the 
proof  from  the  Cold  Type  Machine.  The  nega¬ 
tive  is  then  contact-printed  on  a  Dirats  Presen¬ 
sitized  Zinc  Plate. 

Stan: 

With  the  same  vacuum  frame  and  arc  light  as 
for  the  offset  plate? 

John: 

Exactly.  Then  the  plate  is  placed  in  the  auto¬ 
matic  etcher.  Twelve  minutes  later,  it  will  be 
etched  down  to  30  thousands  of  an  inch  in  the 
open  area  without  further  attention. 

Stan: 

Can  type  matter,  paste-up  ads,  and  half  tones  be 
etched  at  the  same  time  on  the  same  plate? 

John: 

Yes,  a  full  page  can  be  etched  at  one  time  when 
desired. 

P.S 

Dirats  has  a  comprehensive  line  of  etchers  to 
cover  the  needs  of  those  who  want  versatility, 
economy  and  quality.  See  for  yourself.  Send 
for  actual  tear  sheets.  Dirats  Photo-Plate  Com¬ 
pany,  Westfidd,  Mass. 

there,  and  its  efforts  boosted 
classifieds  in  the  paper  by  40 
percent  last  year. 

Here  are  the  13  steps  it  used : 

ONE:  An  Attractive  Girl  with 
a  dynamic  personality;  one  Mr. 
Jackson  calls  “a  natural,  even 
though  she  never  sold  a  thing 
in  her  life.”  She  “bubbled  over 
with  enthusiasm — the  key  to  all 
sales  .  .  .  She  sold  advertisers 
on  the  main  thing  they  wanted 
to  hear — how  they  could  make 
money  from  Maryland  Gazette 
classifieds.” 

*  *  * 

TWO:  A  Title,  “classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.” 

*  *  * 

THREE:  A  telephone.  Private 
line. 

*  *  * 

FOUR:  Incentive.  Small 
salary  to  start  and  periodic 
raises  proportionate  to  sales  in¬ 
creases. 

«  •  * 

FIVE:  Streainlined  rates.  The 
Gazette  increased  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  streamlined 
the  method  of  presenting  them. 

‘Losing  Time' 

Mr.  Jackson  explained:  “For 
classified  displays,  we  had  been 
quoting  the  cost  per  line  of 
straight  type,  white  space,  capi¬ 
talized  lines,  etc.  The  trouble 
was  it  took  too  long  to  figure 
the  cost  of  a  classified  display. 
‘Time  is  money’  and  we  were 
losing  time.  So  by  checking 
ads  we  figured  the  average 
charge  per  column-inch  for  clas¬ 
sified  display.  It  came  to  $2.88 
per  inch.  Next,  we  needed  to 
offer  an  incentive  for  large  dis¬ 
play.  We  decided  that  an  ad 
six  column-inches  or  larger 
would  earn  the  lower  rate  of 
$2.10.  These  are  our  only  two 
classified  display  rates  that  we 
use  today.” 

*  *  * 

SIX:  Extra  Help.  Another 
girl  to  answer  all  phones,  accept 
incoming  classified,  do  the  office 
filing  and  type  letters. 

*  *  « 

Seven:  Till  Forbid.  The 

Gazette  went  out  and  sold 
several  directories  on  a  T.F. 
basis  (run  it  until  told  to  stop). 
They  began  a  real  estate  dealers’ 
directory,  an  Auto  Service  and 
Repair  and  “Rely  on  Your  Local 
Pharmacist”  directories.  These 
directories  have  been  running 
every  week  for  over  a  year. 

*  *  * 

EIGHT :  Testimonials.  The 
Gazette  “let  readers  know  how 
good  we  are”  by  putting  a  week¬ 
ly  testimonial  on  the  front  page ; 
by  scattering  three  or  four  small 
display  ads  throughout  the  pa¬ 
per,  and  by  running  large  ban¬ 
ners  across  the  top  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  page. 

*  *  * 

NINE:  Leads.  Other  newspa¬ 


pers  were  combed  for  ad  pros¬ 
pects. 

*  *  * 

TEN:  Call-Backs.  Regularly. 

•  *  « 

ELEVEN :  Pick-ups.  Retail 
salesmen  gathered  copy  on  their 
regular  runs. 

«  «  * 

TWELVE:  Phone  Solicita¬ 
tions.  Whenever  there  was  a 
slack  moment,  calls  were  made 
from  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the 
phone  directory. 

*  *  * 

THIRTEEN:  Service.  If  a 
person  wanted  an  ad  in  a  cate¬ 
gory  the  weekly  didn’t  have,  the 
paper  created  one. 


THURSDATA 


BIG,  BIG  PAPER  —  On  Nov. 
16,  the  Leesburg  (Va.)  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror  published  the 
largest  edition  in  its  162-year 
history.  A  Civil  War  &  his¬ 
torical  edition  ran  to  156  pages, 
including  a  132-page  insert  de¬ 
voted  to  local  history.  The  tab¬ 
loid  section  included  six  color 
pages,  ran  to  58  percent  adver¬ 
tising  and  contained  more  than 
250  pictures  and  a  two-color 
pictorial  map  of  Loudoun  Coun¬ 
ty  in  the  center  spread.  Four¬ 
teen  pages  were  devoted  to 
Loudoun  County  in  the  Civil 
War,  including  a  facsimile  of 
the  contemporary  newspaper 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Ball’s 
Bluff,  fought  there  in  1861.  Idea 
of  the  edition  was  to  tell  the 
story  of  Loudoun  County  in 
terms  of  its  people  and  their 
communities,  organizations, 
churches  and  jobs  —  to  picture 
the  county  today  and  how  it 
got  where  it  is.  The  county-wide 
weekly  had  a  press  run  that 
week  of  9,100,  of  which  1,200 
were  extra  copies  sold  out  (at 
25  cents)  before  publication 
day. 

*  •  * 

BRIGHT  HELLO  —  Daniel 
Pranka,  24,  until  recently  a  dis¬ 
trict  circulation  manager  for 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  started  publication  of  the 
Litchfield  County  Beacon  at 
Torrington.  James  S.  Bradley, 
former  reporter  with  the  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
the  Courant,  is  editor.  .  .  .  Wil¬ 
liam  Wheatley  has  begun  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Canton  (Conn.) 
Merchants  Press,  Craig  Biddle 
is  editor. 

• 

Paper  Not  Sold 

Ken  Bronson,  now  of  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital- Jour¬ 
nal  staff,  advises  that  E&P  was 
in  error  (Nov.  18,  Page  54)  in 
announcing  that  his  weekly  at 
Pierce  City,  Mo.,  was  sold. 
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chain  reaction 


uard  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Presses 


have  a  patented  chain  drive  system  for  quiet 


smooth,  dependable,  sharp  printing 


Owners'  reaction:  Great  satisfaction! 


Industry  reaction:  vanquaj-d  sales  are  soaring! 


THE  COTTRELL  COMPANY 


Hi -Line  Drive.  DeKes  2.  HI  7-8595: 1830  West  Pko  Btvd..  Los  Angeles  6.  DU  7-3219. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Newspaper  Photos 
Can  Be  Creative 

By  Bob  Warner 


Press  photography  can  be  as 
creative  a  branch  of  photojour¬ 
nalism  as  any  other  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  a  fact  well  illustrated  in 
Creative  News  Photography,  a 
new  book  by  Rodney  Fox  and 
Robert  Kerns  (Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  $3.95) . 

Mr.  Fox  is  a  professor  of 
journalism  at  Iowa  State.  Mr. 
Kerns  is  a  photographer  with 
the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company.  The  large  size,  soft- 
covered  book  they  have  produced 
is  crammed  with  pictures,  many 
of  which  were  taken  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers. 

This  book  is  a  rare  volume  in 
that  it  confines  itself  exclusively 
to  the  subject  of  the  use  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  newspapers.  The 
authors  specifically  state  that 
the  chapters  “are  intended  to 
help  editors  and  photographers 
in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
pictorial  contents  of  their  pub¬ 
lications,  especially  those  with¬ 
out  art  departments  or  trained 
pictorial  experts.” 

Achieve  Coal 

Fox  and  Kerns  have  done 
more  than  just  achieve  their 
goal.  “Creative  News  Photog¬ 
raphy”  utilizes  the  best  think¬ 
ing  and  techniques  known  in 
photojournalism  today  and  ap¬ 
plies  this  knowledge  to  the 
newspaper  field.  The  authors 
have  expressed  themselves  ad¬ 
mirably  and  liberally  illustrate 
their  points  with  imaginative 
pictures  which  will  inspire  many 
a  newspaper  photographer  to 
develop  his  talents  further. 

This  book  can  serve  as  a  well- 
detailed  outline  of  a  home  course 
in  news  photography.  The  pic¬ 
tures  alone  would  immediately 
prove  to  many  photographers 
that  in  “bread-and-butter” 
coverage — group  shots,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  ceremony,  the  holiday 
picture  or  portraits — there  is 
something  new  under  the  sun, 
if  they  will  only  develop  their 
imaginations  and  their  ability 
to  see  new  ways  of  photograph¬ 
ing  routine  events. 

For  example,  in  Chapter  18, 
“Variety  Is  The  Spice  of  Group 
Pictures,”  Fox  and  Kerns  state 
that  “the  basic  way  to  take  the 
picture  of  a  committee,  newly 
elected  officers  or  half  a  dozen 
honored  persons  is  to  line  them 
up  in  a  neat  row  or  rows  and 
shoot.  .  .  .  Long  ago  it  was  used 
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because  cameras  had  little  depth 
of  focus  and  the  lineup  was  the 
only  way  to  achieve  a  sharp 
image  of  all  persons  shown.” 

Invalid  Reason 

The  authors  contend,  however, 
that  “today’s  splendid  phot^ 
graphic  equipment  make  this 
reason  invalid.  The  lineup,  with 
all  its  efficiency,  if  too  often 
used,  results  in  dreary  mo¬ 
notony.  Other  methods  of  photo¬ 
graphing  small  groups  can  re¬ 
sult  in  interesting  photographs.” 

In  this  chapter,  the  authors 
offer  12  different  illustrations  of 
group  photographs  and  they  de¬ 
scribe  the  principles  of  nine  dif¬ 
ferent  classifications  of  how  to 
arrange  people  in  groups,  how 
to  vary  the  background  or 
camera  angle. 

Photo  Albums 

In  recent  months  we  have 
seen  scores  of  presentation  al¬ 
bums  put  together  by  newspa¬ 
per  photographers.  Most  of 
them  were  compiled  by  photog¬ 
raphers  who  have  had  from  two 
to  five  years  experience  and  who 
believe  they  are  ready  to  move 
on  to  bigger  papers  or  more 
important  jobs. 

The  greater  portion  of  pic¬ 
tures  in  these  collections  cover 
every  sin  outlined  in  “Creative 
News  Photography:”  cliche 
shots,  no  story  v^ue,  poor  com¬ 
position  and  lack  of  balance,  in¬ 
judicious  cropping  or  ineffective 
techniques. 

These  albums  underscore  a 
contention  the  authors  state  at 
the  outset  of  their  book: 

“.  .  .  In  spite  of  all  these 
demonstrations  of  the  worthi¬ 
ness  of  pictures  in  today’s  com¬ 
munication  world,  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  press  continue  to 
be  inadequately  and  ineffectively 
illustrated.  Pictures  are  too  few, 
too  small  and  they  tend  to  be 
of  superficial  subject  matter 
while  neglecting  the  magnificent 
materials  that  exist  everywhere. 
Whether  they  depict  shallow 
subjects  or  significant  ones,  pho¬ 
tographers  in  much  of  the  press 
tend  to  record  objects  and  situ¬ 
ations  unimaginatively.  Not 
many  papers  fully  utilize  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  intensify  feelings  and 
meanings  that  can  be  conveyed 
by  pictures  through  use  of  in¬ 
telligent  application  of  some 


knowledge  of  pictorial  composi¬ 
tion. 

“Even  in  some  metropolitan 
papers  .  .  .  highly  competent 
photographs  follow  a  formula 
.so  closely  that  every  issue  looks 
as  if  had  exactly  the  same  pic¬ 
tures  as  the  preceding  one,  leav¬ 
ing  readers  with  the  feeling  that 
they  have  seen  all  this  before.” 

The  use  of  ideas,  approaches 
and  techniques  outlined  for  pho¬ 
tographers  and  editors  by  Fox 
and  Kerns,  would  go  a  long  way 
in  helping  to  develop  a  more 
creative  approach  to  newspaper 
photojoum^ism. 

«  *  * 

STORM  PICTURES 

Flip  Schulke,  photographer 
for  Black  Star,  who  covered  the 
Texas  hurricane  for  Life  maga¬ 
zine  last  September,  writes  to 
this  department  that  all  of  his 
hurricane  shots  were  taken  with 
a  35mm  camera  inside  of  an 
underwater  camera  housing. 

“All  the  other  photographers 
gave  me  the  horse  laugh  when 
they  first  saw  me  coming  with 
my  underwater  case,”  Flip  re¬ 
lated,  “but  at  the  end  of  a 
week’s  shooting,  all  my  cameras 
were  operating  and  I  was  sure 
of  all  my  exposures.  By  that 
time,  many  other  fellows  needed 
to  send  their  cameras  in  for 
repairs  because  of  water  dam¬ 
age. 

“You  cannot  imagine  the  way 
the  wind  pushes  moisture  into 
the  camera,  even  if  it  is  raining 
only  lightly.  Then,  too,  I  was 
shooting  by  the  ocean  and,  in 
trying  to  get  good  shots  of 
waves  smashing  the  shore,  I 
was  completely  washed  over  by 
waves.  The  camera  rode  out 
these  waves,  water-tight  inside 
the  camera  housing.  I  could 
turn  the  camera  directly  into 
rain  and  take  pictures.  When 
rescue  operations  began,  I  could 
make  pictures  with  the  certain 
knowledge  my  film  wasn’t  get¬ 
ting  wet.  I  am  not  saying  that 
storm  pictures  cannot  be  taken 
with  a  bare  camera,  but  the 
underwater  case  gave  me  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  ig^nore  the  rain 
and  go  out  into  the  muck  and 
mire  looking  for  pictures.” 

How  did  he  come  to  have  an 
underwater  case  handy  when 
the  Life  assignment  came  up? 

“Last  spring,”  Flip  answered, 
“while  visiting  New  York,  I 
discussed  covering  a  hurricane 
with  Howard  Chapnik  at  Black 
Star.  I  had  missed  the  hurricane 
which  hit  Miami  last  year  and  I 
was  eager  to  do  a  hurricane 
story,  if  given  the  opportunity. 
Howard  and  I  discussed  the 
problem  of  the  driving  rain,  and 
I  suggested  that  I  could  protect 
my  camera  by  utilizing  my  un¬ 
derwater  case.  I  then  figured  on 
keeping  a  towel  around  my 


QUIET,  PLEASE!  —  Retiring  to  a 
lakeside  home  after  a  lifetime  of 
press  photography,  covering  hurri¬ 
canes  and  Cuban  revolutions,  etc., 
Ralph  (Pop)  Willits  receives  some 
gifts  from  Fraser  Hall,  president 
of  the  Miami  Press  Photographers 
Association.  "Pop"  has  been  with 
the  Miami  News  for  37  years,  25 
as  chief  photographer. 

neck,  under  my  rain  suit,  so  that 
I  could  have  something  with 
which  to  wipe  clear  the  area  of 
plastic  in  front  of  the  camera 
lens.  When  the  Texas  hurricane 
assignment  came  up,  I  was  in 
New  Orleans  on  another  job. 
Remembering  the  conversation 
in  New  York,  the  day  I  got  the 
Life  assignment  I  wired  home 
and  had  the  underwater  case  air 
expressed  to  me  in  New 
Orleans.” 

• 

Publisher  Boosts 
Weekly  Activities 

Exeter,  Calif. 
Roy  Brock,  who  publishes  the 
Selma  Enterprise  in  association 
with  E.  E.  Jacobs  Jr.,  and 
Benton  Bowen,  has  expanded 
his  operations  by  purchasing  the 
Exeter  Sun,  an  audited  weekly. 

Two  sister  publications, 
the  Woodlake  Echo  and  the 
Farmersville  Herald,  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  transaction  han¬ 
dled  by  Vernon  V.  Paine,  broker, 
and  J.  Clifton  Toney. 

Mr.  Brock  continues  in  Selma 
with  Bob  C.  Burkheimer,  former 
advertising  manager  there, 
named  as  Sun  business  manager. 
Joseph  E.  Doctor  remains  as 
Sun  editor. 

The  newspapers  were  pur¬ 
chased  from  H.  C.  Andresen. 
Roger  Brock,  son  of  the  new 
publisher  here,  publishes  the 
Gustine  (Calif.)  Standard. 

• 

A  Correction 

A  typographical  error  quoting 
Herbert  R.  Mayes,  president  of 
McCall  Corporation,  on  page  9, 
Nov.  18,  made  it  appear  that 
McCall’s  is  quoting  lower  sub¬ 
scription  rates  than  other  maga¬ 
zines.  The  quotation  should  have 
read:  “Our  subscription  rate 
offers  are  not  lower  than  those 
of  any  other  magazine.” 
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Th«*  Pr«r*»-(  hronjeU*  ^con•d  », 
i»**w  "ftMt”  yv*t*?rdiiy  with  its 
multi-color  picture  uf  thei 
I  Hrown  MilhnK  Co.  fire.  \ 

It  IK  the  first  tiim*  that  the' 
newspaper  has  iiiaiie  a  colori 
picture  <»f  a  >ipot  news  eventl 
lunii  rarriiHl  the  picture  in  itK| 
next  edition.  I 

Here*  the  sequence  uf  events' 
which  le<i  to  you  seeintr  the' 
color  picture  in  this  paper; 

Staff  Photokrrapher  Jimmy  I 
k^lli.H  was  calUsi  shortly  afteri 
the  fire  started  at  1  am.  llej 
ruah<.*4i  to  the  »«cene  and  touki 
imth  hlack  and  white  and  color! 


The  fire  broke  out  at  1  a.m.  Staff  pho¬ 
tographer  Jimmy  Ellis  made  black-and- 
white  and  color  nejyatives.  The  news¬ 
paper  broke  the  story  with  a  front  pape 
color  picture  in  its  8  o’clock  edition. 

With  Kodak  Ektacolor  or  Kodacolor 
Films,  proce.ssinp  time  from  picture- 
takinfT  to  plate-makinj?  is  fast  enough  to 
make  spot  news  color  pictures  practical. 


Are  you  shooting  color  when  the  pic¬ 
ture  demands  it? 

It  was  the  first  time  the  Johnson  City 
Pres.s-Chronicle  made  a  color  picture  of 
a  spot  news  event  and  carried  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  its  next  edition.  But,  from  what 
we  hear,  it  was  only  a  beginning! 

May  we  help  you  .start  in  color?  See  a 
Kodak  Technical  Sales  Representative. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Obituary 


J-Profe88or  Die8 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Miss  Marguerite  McLaughlin, 
79,  assistant  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky,  died  Nov,  25  of  can¬ 
cer.  She  joined  the  faculty  in 
1914  after  having  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald. 

• 

John  E.  Wray,  88 

St.  Louis 

John  Edward  Wray,  88,  re¬ 
tired  sports  editor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  died  Nov.  27  after  a 
throat  operation.  He  retired  as 
P-D  sports  editor  in  1949  but 
continued  to  contribute  his  daily 
column  until  1955,  when  failing 
eyesight  curtailed  his  writing. 

• 

Charles  Robert  Greenfield, 
74,  retired  political  writer,  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  Nov.  25. 

«  *  * 

Charles  Frederick  Fraser, 
50,  former  managing  editor, 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Chronicle,  and 
former  director  of  the  Del- 
housie  Institute  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs;  recently.  At  his  death 
he  was  an  economic  consultant 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 


way,  Montreal.  Mr.  Fraser 
joined  Canadian  Pacific  in  1952. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  1942,  and  later  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Chronicle  and  its  sister  paper, 
the  Daily  Star. 

*  *  « 

Carl  W.  Francis,  53,  Los 
Angeles  manager  of  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service;  killed  in 
an  automobile  collision  Nov.  30. 
He  joined  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1933  as  merchandising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(CaliL)  Examiner.  In  1943  he 
became  associated  the  Hearst 
Advertising  Service  and  was 
named  Los  Angeles  manager  in 
1955. 

♦  «  « 

Joseph  G.  Golden,  59,  with 
the  advertising  staff,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  for  30  years 
at  the  time  of  his  death;  Nov. 
30.  He  began  his  advertising 
^areer  with  the  Galveston  (Tex.) 
News  and  later  worked  for  the 
Houston  Press. 

*  «  * 

Thyra  Samter  Winslow,  68, 
short-story  writer  and  novelist, 
and  former  feature  writer  for 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  Dec. 

2. 

*  «  « 

Claude  E.  Bennett,  58,  an 
Associated  Press  editor  in  New 
York  for  18  years;  Dec.  1. 


Leon  B.  Robin8on,  66 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Leon  B.  Robinson,  66,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  and 
Evening  Register,  died  Nov.  24. 
He  had  been  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  since  1921. 

• 

Thomas  F.  McGovern,  50, 
president  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Post,  and  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  almost  35  years;  Nov. 
29.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Citizens  Publishing  Company 
Inc. 

•  *  * 

Ruby  Butts  Bowen,  61,  a 
writer  and  widow  of  Sherry 
Bowen,  a  news  feature  editor 
for  the  Associated  Press;  Nov. 
4.  She  once  wrote  for  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

*  *  4> 

Roger  H.  Newcomer,  58,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  News;  Dec. 

3. 

«  «  « 

Don  Ashbaugh,  63,  feature 
editor.  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view  Journal;  Dec.  1. 

*  *  « 

W.  Hampton  Randolph,  53, 
copy  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  killed  in  automobile 
crash;  Dec.  1.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Journal  staff  for  32 
years. 


Colii]nbu8  Ledger 
Start8  76th  Year 

Columbus,  Ga. 
There  was  a  slice  of  birthday 
cake  for  everyone  who  gathered 
in  the  newsroom  Nov.  17  to 
start  the  Ledger  on  its  76tli 
year  of  publication.  The  event 
also  wrapped  up  this  year’s  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  paper’s  75th 
anniversary.  Three  special  edi¬ 
tions  were  published  in  May, 
June  and  July. 

Edge  Reid,  executive  editor 
of  the  Ledger-Enquirer  News¬ 
papers,  and  Jim  Hickey,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  presided  at  the 
informal  ceremonies.  They  noted 
that  the  Ledger  came  to  life 
as  the  city’s  first  afternoon  daily 
on  Nov.  18,  1886.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  R.  W.  Page  and  L.  T. 
Jones  in  1893.  Maynard  R.  Ash¬ 
worth,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Page, 
is  president  and  publisher  now. 
The  paper  has  had  13  editors. 
• 

Computer  at  Work 

Los  Angeles 
The  Times- Mirror  Company 
is  using  an  IBM  1401  card  sys¬ 
tem  to  handle  145  different  ac¬ 
counting  procedures  for  its  var¬ 
ious  enterprises.  Payroll  checks 
for  the  company’s  4,000  em¬ 
ployes  are  now  computed  and 
printed  in  three  hours.  Previous 
time  for  the  same  job  was  15 
hours. 
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National 
Representatives; 
.The  Katz  Agency 


Doing  business  in  CHARLOTTE,  N. 


C.?...or 

YOU 


*38  contiguous  counties 
containing  21  where 
coverage  equals  20% 
or  more  of  households 
plus  17  with  20%  or 
more  coverage  of 
households  in  one  or 
more  principal  cities. 


BMND  NAME  STUDY! 

The  1961-62  edition  of  TOP  TEN  BRANDS  IN  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
is  ready  for  you.  This  is  the  well-known  continuing  consumer  inven¬ 
tory  by  Dan  Clark  &  Associates.  Now  in  its  fourth  year.  Top  Ten 
Brands  measures  Charlotte  Metro  Area  brand  preferences,  and  in¬ 
cludes  figures  for  1959,  1960  and  1961  in  more  than  120  consumer 
product  classifications. 

Yes,  the  book  is  ready!  But  the  real  PLUM  for  advertisers  is  the 
38-county  “Zone  of  Influence*”  delivered  by  The  Observer-The  News 
every  day.  Combined  daily  circulation  exceeds  228,575,  reaches  nearly 
2-million  Carolinians  who  spend  more  than  2-billion  yearly  in  retail 
dollars. 

For  the  story  on  the  HEART  of  this  plum,  get  yoiur  copy  of  TOP 
TEN  BRANDS.  Your  Katz  Agency  representative,  or  B.  J.  Kelley, 
Natl.  Adv.  Mgr.,  will  also  fill  you  in  with  the  complete  market  story. 


planning  to? 

NEED  THIS 
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What  would  you  charge  for  a 

new  metal  that’s  three  times  stronger  than  carbon 
steel?  United  States  Steel  developed  just  such  a 
metal,  "T-l”  Steel,  and  though  It’s  three  times 
stronger,  it  costs  only  about  2V2  times  more.  So, 
designers  can  frequently  use  one  ton  of  "T-l” 
to  do  the  work  of  three  tons  of  carbon  steel— af 
less  cost.  For  example,  on  California’s  new  Car- 
quinez  Strait  Bridge,  "T-l”  saved  $800,000  in 
the  total  cost  of  steel. 

Is  United  States  Steel  reducing  its  own  poten¬ 


tial  income  with  this  new  steel  that  performs 
better  at  less  cost?  No,  because  the  money  saved 
by  "T-l”  in  one  application  will  be  invested  else¬ 
where— in  another  new  bridge,  in  more  machin¬ 
ery,  in  more  farm  equipment— continuing  the 
growth  of  America’s  economy.  This  is  why  United 
States  Steel  believes  that  the  value  of  a  material 
is  determined  by  its  performance . . .  and  why  the 
development  of  stronger,  better  performing  steels 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  a  stronger  America. 
America  grows  with  steel. 

USS  and  “T-l  “  arm  ragistarad  tradamarks 
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Ontario  Daily 
Plans  Move  to 
Unified  Plant 

London,  Ont. 

Ten  Goss  Headliner  units 
have  been  ordered  by  the  London 
Free  Press  for  delivery  in  1964. 
The  order  was  placed  with  the 
Goss  Company,  Preston,  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  press  line  will  have  10 
units,  2  folders,  6  or  8  single 
color  cylinders  and  fully  auto¬ 
matic  pasters. 

The  London  Free  Press  is  in 
the  initial  stages  of  designing  a 
new  newspaper  building.  A  site 
of  more  than  three  acres  is  un¬ 
der  option  on  the  edge  of  the 
city’s  downtown  core.  The  news- 


Toronto  Telegram  Builds  Again 


paper  plans  to  build  an  entirely 
new  plant  incorporating  facili¬ 
ties  now  on  other  locations  in 
the  city.  Construction  may  be 
in  two  stages. 

The  London  Free  Press  prints 
six  editions  daily;  about  68,000 
in  four  morning  editions  and 
about  42,000  in  two  afternoon 
runs. 

The  112-year  old  newspaper, 
which  has  been  published  by  the 
Blackburn  family  since  1849, 
now  publishes  in  several  build¬ 
ings,  each  acquired  over  many 
years  as  the  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  expanded.  Walter  J.  Black- 
bum  is  president  and  managing 
director. 

The  newspaper  will  follow 
present  Canadian  trends  and  go 
to  a  23-9/16  cut-off,  disposing  of 
its  present  press  and  stereo 
equipment  which  have  22*4  cut¬ 
off. 

• 

Braga  Elected 

Boston 

Carlton  A.  Braga,  production 
manager  of  the  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference 
at  the  organization’s  recent 
session  here.  William  Weinrich 
of  the  Worcester  Telegram  & 
Gazette  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  Walter  C.  Crighton 
of  the  New  London  Day  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Comp  Room  Order 

Cleveland 

Leon  A.  Link,  production 
manager  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
has  announced  the  paper’s  or¬ 
der  for  36  linecasting  machines 
over  the  next  eight  years.  Also, 
the  PD  is  buying  two  additional 
stuffing  machines  for  the  mail¬ 
ing  room. 


By  James  Montagnes 
Toronto 

Excavation  has  started  for  a 
new  three-story  split  level  plant 
for  the  Toronto  Telegram,  eve¬ 
ning  daily  which  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  April  1876. 

Publisher  John  Bassett  hopes 
to  be  in  the  new  building  by 
early  October  1963  during  the 
Canadian  Thanksgiving  holi¬ 
day. 

The  fourth  home  of  the  news¬ 
paper  will  be  located  on  Front 
St.  West  near  Spadina  Ave., 
about  one  mile  west  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  at  Bay  and  Melinda 
Sts.,  opposite  the  Toronto  Stock 
Exchange.  The  new  plant  cov¬ 
ers  almost  half  a  city  block, 
formerly  the  site  of  a  Jesuit 
.seminary. 

In  keeping  with  a  trend  of 
other  commercial  buildings,  the 
Toronto  Telegram  Front  St. 
entrance  will  be  recessed  and 
entr>'  will  be  past  two  formal 
pools  into  a  lobby  which  will 
have  escalators  to  the  business, 
executive,  editorial  and  compos¬ 
ing  room  quarters  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  second  floor  will  also 
hav'e  a  conference  room  the  size 
of  a  small  auditorium.  Execu¬ 
tive  offices  will  be  located  at  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor,  and  behind  them  will 
be  part  of  the  editorial  room 
with  separate  offices  for  editor¬ 
ial  writers. 

The  editorial  department  will 
extend  about  halfway  across  the 
rear  of  the  second  floor,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  photo  department.  There 
will  be  a  special  section  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  newspaper’s  television 
station  affiliate,  CFTO-TV  Tor¬ 
onto,  w'ith  news  copy. 

On  the  Front  St.  side  of  the 
second  floor  will  be  located  the 
business  and  advertising  offices 
and  those  of  the  production  de¬ 
partment. 


MODEL  of  new  plant  of  the 
Toronto  Telegranf,  showing  main 
entrance  on  Front  St.  West.  One- 
story  building  at  rear  is  garage 
with  rooftop  parking  space,  and 
adjoining  it  is  paper  storage  area 
and  press  room. 

Quarters  for  Hank 

The  street  floor  will  have  a 
bank  below  the  executive  offices, 
and  the  rest  of  its  space  de¬ 
voted  to  the  composing,  stereo¬ 
typing  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ments.  New  Hoe  supermatic 
equipment  is  to  be  installed  in 
the  stereotype  department,  and 
a  master  melting  pot  system 
will  be  used. 

Behind  the  bank  quarters  on 
the  main  floor  will  be  the  circu¬ 
lation  department,  immediately 
adjoining  the  garage  which  will 
be  able  to  house  a  fleet  of  109 
trucks.  There  will  also  be  a 
truck  driver’s  lunch  room. 

The  one-story  garage  will 
have  a  ramp  up  to  its  roof 
which  will  permit  parking  of 
110  cars. 

Behind  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  and  adjoining  the 
garage  will  be  the  press  room 
which  will  be  equipp^  with  two 
lines  of  new  Goss  presses  which 
will  come  from  the  British  fac¬ 
tory.  'There  will  be  an  11-foot 
plate  lift  from  stereotype  room 
into  the  press  room. 

Between  the  press  room  and 
the  garage  is  the  paper-storage 
area,  with  entrance  from  Wel¬ 
lington  St.,  which  will  permit 
two  trucks  to  back  in  at  a  time. 
There  will  be  a  dock  area  at  the 
garage  to  allow  18  trucks  to  be 
loaded  with  papers  as  they  come 
off  the  presses. 

A  portion  of  a  third  floor  will 
be  located  in  the  center  of  the 
new  building.  It  will  house  all 
mechanical  equipment  for  the 
building,  all  air  conditioning 
equipment  and  a  cafeteria  for 


the  staff.  There  will  be  an  ob¬ 
servation  gallery  for  the  press 
room. 

There  will  be  no  basement  to 
the  new  plant,  but  its  steel  and 
concrete  foundations  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  addition  of  a  full  third 
floor.  Construction  will  be  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  in  the  front 
of  the  building  with  steel  frame 
and  pillars  in  the  rear  section. 
Heating  will  be  entirely  elec¬ 
trical  to  take  advantage  of  off- 
peak  power  rates.  The  system 
is  one  of  heat  recapturing,  har¬ 
nessing  the  heat  produced  by 
mechanical  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  using  it  to  heat  the 
rest  of  the  building.  There  will 
be  no  boilers,  and  thus  no  smoke 
or  dirt  from  heating.  Exterior 
of  building  will  be  glazed  brick, 
stainless  steel  and  glass. 

Production  Manager  C.  J. 
Prater  and  other  executives  of 
the  paper  have  been  studying 
newspaper  plants  for  the  past 
few  years  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe. 
All  new  equipment  has  not  yet 
been  order^  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
stant  changes  being  made  in 
equipment  developed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Architect  for  the  newspaper 
has  been  Harry  McDonic  of 
Mathers  &  Haldenby,  Toronto, 
and  for  the  building  the  late 
Peter  Dickinson,  Toronto. 
Structural  engineers  are  M.  S. 
Yolles  &  Associates,  Toronto, 
and  contractors  are  Yolles  & 
Rotenberg  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

• 

Help  for  Hanson 

The  Goss  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  transfer  of  Andy 
Riggs  from  Field  Service  to  the 
Sales  Division  to  assist  sales 
representative  Herb  Hanson  in 
Colorado,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Wycwn- 
ing. 
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mately  15  newspaper  lines  per  Sales  of  Linofilm 
minute.  Maximum  size  available  ^  . 

is  72  point.  Spurt  With  Offset 

The  520  Tape  Driven  Unit  Since  November  of  1960,  iii- 
resembles  the  510  Unit  in  op-  stallations  of  Linofilm  phot..- 
eration  and  appearance  except  composition  systems  have  more 
that  its  tape  reader  accepts  31  than  doubled,  according  to  Mer- 
channel  Monotype  tape.  This  genthaler  Linotype  Company, 
tape  is  produced  on  conventional  The  aggregate  number  of 
keyboards  which  are  in  com-  Linofilm  System  units  outstand- 
mon  use  in  the  industry.  Com-  jnjr  includes  more  than  100  Key- 
posing  speed  of  the  520  Unit  boards.  Orders  included  in  the 
is  approximately  12  newspaper  total  include  the  first 
lines  per  minute. 


overseas 

shipments  of  Linofilm  Systems 
produced  in  Mergenthaler’s  do¬ 
mestic  facilities.  Earmarked  for 
overseas  delivery  are  systems 
for  Sweden,  the  Netherlands 
and  contains  a  rotating  type  The  addition  of  a  circle  cut-  and  England, 
face  disc,  a  light  source,  an  ting  attachment  as  standard  Increased  popularity  of  the 
optical  system  and  film  con-  equipment  and  an  optional  system,  on  which  Mergenthaler 
tainer.  Attached  to  this  unit  is  straight  line  attachment  for  its  began  work  a  decade  ago,  and 
a  tape  reader  and  the  neces-  Shell  Plate  Mortiser  and  introduced  in  1959,  is  noted 
sary  circuitry  to  transform  the  Finisher  is  announced  by  Nolan  among  weekly  and  suburban 
punched  data  from  6  channel  Corporation,  Rome,  N.Y.  The  newspaper  groups,  and  is  re¬ 
tape  to  usable  electrical  infor-  attachments  are  mounted  on  gard^  as  part  of  a  trend  toward 
mation  for  operating  the  ma-  swing-away  arms  to  permit  easy  web  offset  printing  plants  for 
chine.  The  composing  speed  is  removal  from  the  table  when  newspapers  in  these  categories. 
10  characters  per  second  in  any  cutting  and  finishing  irregular  Producing  news  and  adver- 
size  up  to  18  point,  or  approxi-  shapes.  tising  copy  directly  on  photo- 

-  graphic  film  or  paper,  the  Lino- 

film  System  has  shown  econo- 
JM  mies  with  reproduction  quality 

equalling  hot  metal. 


The  new  Photon  520  is  a  Monotype 
tape-driven  unit. 


Intertype  Appoints 
Field  Service  Manager 

Ralph  I.  Squire  has  been 
named  national  service  manager 
of  Intertype  Company,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Harris-Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration.  Raymond  B.  Daigle, 
vicepresident,  domestic  sales, 
said  Mr.  Squire  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  operation  of  the 
company’s  Field  Service  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Squire  gained  practical 
experience  in  composing  room 
operations  while  serving  as  a 
machinist-operator  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  He  attended  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Institute  of  Technology 
School  of  Printing  and  later  be¬ 
came  an  instructor  at  the  school. 


UNIVERSAL 

DESIGN . ..  the  key  to 


STAR  OUADDER 
SUCCESS! 


When  the  Star  Quadder  was  introduced,  over  14  years 
ago,  it  was  designed  to  operate  on  any  slug  casting 
machine  . . .  old  or  new.  Since  then,  improvements  have 
been  added  to  the  same  basic  design,  such  as  Hydraulic 
Actuation*,  Short  Line  Quadding  and  Push  Button  Con¬ 
trols.  Because  no  Star  Quadder  has  become  obsolete, 
98%  of  all  Star  Quadders  ever  made  are  still  producing 
profitable  dividends. 

If  any  of  your  present  typesetting  machines  produce  an 
average  of  2  hours  of  quadded  material  a  day,  a  Star 
Quadder  is  a  profitable  investment  which  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  increased  production  in  about  a  year. 

Find  out  for  yourself  why  users  say  that  Star  Quadders 
are  an  investment  rather  than  an  expense.  Start  now 
by  writing  for  further  information. 


Now  available  on  the  Ludlow  from 
6  to  72  point  inclusive.  This  new 
Ludlow  typeface  is  legible  and  ex¬ 
cellent  for  all  composition  requiring 
clean,  sharp  reproduction. 


‘Cam  ba  applied  la  amp  amlilamdini  Star  Qaadder. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
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SHE3RIIDA.N 
FROIDUCTS 
for  ITe-wspetpers, 
Frinters  and. 
Fnlolisliers 


FOR  NEWSPAPER  PRINTERS 
Stuffing  Machines 
.  Inserters 
Sisal  Tyers 

Automated  Mailroorn  Equipment 

SHERIDAN-MAGNACRAFT  MACHINES 

Tipping  Machines 
Inserting  and  Mailing  Machines 
Combination  Folding  and 
Flat  Magazine  Wrappers 
Mailing  Machines 
Labelling  Heads 
Newspaper  Feeders  6 

FOR  THE  EDITION  BOOKBINDER 

Gatherers 
Side  Stitchers 


SIITCB]  1S3C5 


T.W.EC.B.  SHERIDAN  EB. 


220  CHURCH  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 


^  1 

PLANTS:  I 

1  Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Easton,  Penn  I 

BRANCHES:  1 

1  Chicago,  III. 

Boston.  Mass.  1 

1  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

London.  England  I 

Louisviixe,  Ky. 

Standard  Gravure  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  solved  the  problem  of 
running  “flat  rolls”  of  paper, 
thanks  to  the  inventiveness  of  < 

Larry  Long,  secretary-treasurer  ^ 
of  the  firm. 

The  problem  of  paper  rolls 
damaged  in  transit  is  an  old 
one.  Some  such  rolls  can’t  be  ^ 
run  without  web  breaks.  If  that 
problem  is  overcome,  it’s  still 
often  necessary  to  slow  down  to 
make  a  paster,  or  to  run  the 
roll  at  decreased  speed. 

Some  printing  firms  and  news¬ 
papers  reject  damaged  rolls. 

Standard  has  shelved  this  ap¬ 
proach  for  several  reasons  — 
among  them  the  fact  that  out¬ 
right  rejection  would,  at  times, 
leave  the  firm  without  enough 
paper  for  a  particlar  job.  ty 

Standard  officials  knew  that  damage, 
out-of-round  rolls  could  be  run  The  plan  had  two-way  bene- 
at  additional  cost  to  the  firm  fits.  Shippers  would  pay  less 
and  its  customers.  than  they’d  have  to  pay  to  sal- 

To  make  the  runs  worth  it  to  vage  an  entire  shipment.  Stand- 
all  concerned.  Standard  officials  ard  would  be  reimbursed  for 
approached  their  shippers  with  extra  costs, 
a  plan  in  which  a  rewinding  The  clinker  in  the  plan  was 


j  Baltimork 

]  A  10-year  lease  plan  to  help 
I  the  printing  industry  replace  ol^ 

]  solete  equipment  was  announced 
'  here  this  week  at  the  meeting 
i  of  the  Maryland  Graphic  Arts 
i  Association. 

Gordon  H.  Wolfe,  vicepresi- 
J  dent  of  Nationwide  Leasing 
Company,  Chicago,  said  the  new 
'  lease  plan  will  enable  industry 
!  to  replace  obsolete  equipment 
with  modern  equipment  on  the 
basis  of  long-range  planning. 
Features  of  the  plan  include; 

1.  Ten-year  terms. 

2.  No  security  deposit. 

3.  Level  quarterly  payments. 

4.  Preferred  rates. 

5.  No  restriction  on  use  of 
equipment  or  on  manage¬ 
ment  operations. 

To  qualify  for  the  new  Open 
Line  10-Year  Lease,  companies 
must  have  a  tangible  net  worth 
of  $1  million,  a  five-year  record 
of  profitable  operations,  and 
minimum  requirements  of  $25,- 
000  worth  of  equipment. 

For  firms  with  less  than  $1 
million  net  worth,  Mr.  Wolfe 
announced  an  Open  Line  Lease 
plan  with  a  seven-year  maxi¬ 
mum  term,  but  containing  all 
the  features  included  in  the 
10-year  plan.  Minimum  lease  for 
this  plan  is  $5,000. 


ECCENTRECORDER  developed  in  the  plant  of  Standard  Gravure  Cor¬ 
poration,  Louisville,  comprises  a  bar  (A)  connecting  a  tapered  wood 
plug  (B)  with  a  mechanism  (C).  The  plug,  when  inserted  in  the  end 
of  ^e  core  of  a  roll  of  paper,  provides  a  centered  pivot  point  around 
which  the  mechanism  travels  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
roll.  The  mechanism  consists  of  a  sensing  wheel  (Cl)  attached  at  a 
right  angle  to  an  indicator  (C2)  in  which  is  constructed  a  recording 
stylus  (C3)  which  scribes  any  variation  in  roll  radius  on  a  scale  card 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVBB  TIME  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP- 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


CLUfCH  OPEN  — > 


safety  j  silencing  j  simplicity 

...yours  with  a  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  because  the  overload 
release  clutch  ...1  eliminates  shear  pin  hazards  and  replace¬ 
ment...  2  gives  you  quick  manual  clutch  control  to  silence  or 
re-engage  clutch  from  outside  press  frame,  using  one  simple 
wrench,  and...  3  automatically  disengages  unit  drive  if  over¬ 
load  occurs.  ’Trademark 


Installation  on  lata 
model  Goss  Headliner 


4  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  M  tell  yea  akeat  the  many  ether  feetareel 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

SOOO  CALVERT  RD.  COLLCCE  PARK,  MD.  UNION  4-7«n 
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■  Texas  Daily  Adds 


Plate  Numbering 
Done  by  Machine 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation  has  perfected  a 
plate  marking  device  that  pro¬ 
vides  another  forward  step  in 
convenience,  furnished  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment  on  either  of 
their  Supermatic  Plate  Casting 
Machines. 


permitting  an  uniimiiea  range 
of  combinations  of  section  and 
page  numbers.  The  characters 
marked  on  the  plates  are  dis¬ 
tinct,  regardless  of  the  plate 
face,  be  it  open  page  or  solid 
type  page. 


Conroe,  Texas 
Installation  of  a  3-unit  Goss 
Suburban  web  offset  press  by 
the  Conroe  Daily  Courier  is  un¬ 
derway. 

Offset  is  not  new  to  the  Daily 
Courier.  They  have  been  using 
the  process  for  several  years 
and  are  well  equipped  for  all 
phases  of  offset  composition.  In 
addition  to  the  Daily  Courier, 
they  print  several  other  publi¬ 
cations,  and  the  installation  of 
the  new  Goss  Suburban  press 
will  increase  production  capac¬ 
ity. 


CHIP  REMOVAL— Wood  Super- 
mafic  Plata  Casting  Machine  has 
a  chip  removal  chute  and  conveyor 
belt  which  takes  waste  metal  into 
the  remelting  furnace.  Automatic 
removal  of  chips  is  designed  to 
speed  production,  improve  uni¬ 
formity  and  eliminate  plate  blem¬ 
ishes  caused  by  metal  particles 
that  stick  to  plate  surface. 


The  automatic  Plate  Number¬ 
ing  Device  is  shown  in  position 
adjoining  the  Shaving  Arch.  By 
a  system  of  selector  knobs,  lo¬ 
cal^  at  the  control  console,  the 
operator  can  stamp  section  and 
page  number  on  any  shaved  and 
trimmed  stereo  plates  as  re¬ 
quired,  before  they  are  routed 
to  the  designated  press  unit. 


The  plates  are  actually 
marked  through  a  marking 
mechanism  located  beyond  the 
reject  station,  therefore,  only 
those  plates  directed  to  the 
pressroom  will  be  properly 
marked  and  counted. 

In  the  marking  mechanism, 
there  are  four  marking  wheels, 
each  wheel  having  ten  numbers 
or  character  mounting,  thereby 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

Ziiimaiei  fiuen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 
JAckton  2-61  OS 


"HOT 


IMPERIAL 


TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 
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Next  Morning’s  Readers 
See  Night  Game  in  Color 


Shaving  time  and  costs,  and 
eliminating  processing  steps 
without  sacrificing  picture  epi¬ 
sode  and  color,  the  San  Angelo 
Standard-Times  (46,000-circula¬ 
tion)  published  a  three-color 
process  football  picture  in  3 
hours  and  45  minutes  from  the 
play  on  the  gridiron  until  the 
press  run. 

Most  significant  feature  of  the 
picture  speedup  was  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  stereotype  steps  be¬ 
tween  engraving  room  and  the 
press.  No  mats,  no  casts  were 
involved.  Instead,  the  precurved 
I  zinc  plates  went  directly  to  press 
i  on  the  magnesium  saddles  with 
only  comer  edging  register  re- 
j  quired  in  lieu  of  the  more  tedi- 
j  ous  drilling  and  pin-setting  reg¬ 
istration  procedure  formerly 
used  with  stereotype  casts. 

Filling  in  on  the  “poor  boy” 
operation,  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  utilized  available 
equipment  and  “eyeball”  check¬ 
ing  to  do  the  work  of  costly 
precurving  and  registering  de¬ 
vices. 

The  standard  gauge  zincs, 
face  down  on  five  quarter-inch 


DISCOVER  THE 
DOLLAR 
DIFFERENCE! 


NEWSPAPER 

ROLLERS 

ThM*  toft  tyntholic  rollwt  turn 
out  the  cloon,  clear  type  raodort 
Ilk*.  Holftonot  sparkle.  Ads  look 
bettor,  tall  better.  Space  it  easier 
to  tell  I  Even  want  adt  improve, 
come  clear,  clean,  buyer-inviting  i 
You  give  your  community  the  newt- 
paper  of  which  it  it  proud.  AND 
you  save  money  with  0X1  Run  at 
top  speeds,  save  on  ragrinding 
costs  and  meet  your  tight  t^odulot 
right  on  the  dot  through  extra 
long,  dependable  life  I  Equip  now 
with  OX.  It  paytl 

Pul  progress  in 
your  pressroom 
geilDEAIiS! 

Grinding  facilities 
at  all  four  plants 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
tONG  ISLAND  CITY  I.  N  Y  •CHICAGO  •,  III 
HUNTINGTON  PARK,  CAL 
CHAM6LEE  GA  e  MAKIBORO.  MASS 


corks,  were  run  through  the 
regular  mat  molding  machine  to 
set  the  appropriate  curve.  ( Ear¬ 
lier,  scrap  zinc  had  been  run 
through  to  determine  the  roller 
pressure  needed  to  give  the  de¬ 
sired  curvature.) 

Ever>’tliinK  Qicked 

The  resulting  pictures,  thanks 
to  fast  but  careful  handling  by 
photography,  engraving  and 
pressroom  departments,  printed 
up  well-defined  with  fast  color 
and  became  a  sports  news  cov¬ 
erage  “first”  and  a  popular 
news  clipping  for  football  fans’ 
memory  books  the  day  of  publi¬ 
cation. 

With  minutes  shaved  in  all 
three  handling  departments,  the 
three-color  picture  itself  was 
ready  on  the  press  before  the 
accompanying  news  matter.  De¬ 
liberately  attempting  the  inno¬ 
vation  the  affected  departments 
had  two  regular  black  and  white 
three-color  plastic  cuts  of  other 
game  pictures  (run  off  by  photo 
while  engraving  was  busy  on 
the  color  jobs)  ready  to  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  assigned  space  if 
anything  should  go  wrong.  Non¬ 
pictorial  news  matter  could  just 
as  well  have  been  held  ready  to 
“fill  in”  if  needed. 

As  it  was,  everything  clicked. 
With  the  resulting  quality  re¬ 
production  continuing  through 
the  assigned  morning  paper  run 
(the  picture  made  everything 
except  the  limited  early  bulldog 
edition),  the  newspaper  had 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM 
STEREOTYPE  CHASES 


Till  Best  Known  CHASES 
In  Tlio  Graphic  Arts  Indnstry. 

The  Best  VoM  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Choice  in 
stereotype  departments  where  rifidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Consider  These  Featnres 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strenath  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-tD<oasL 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


proved  “it  can  be  done.”  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  it  also  had  produced  a 
newspaper  further  backing  up 
the  Standard -Times’  “last 
night’s  games  this  morning” 
sports  coverage  reputation. 

Step-Saving  Procedures 

Staff  photographer  V  a  d  e  n 
Smith  and  engraver  Jake  Wyatt 
explained  their  step-saving  pro¬ 
cedures  thus: 

Smith : 

“High-Speed  Ektachrome  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  negative  was  used 
in  each  available-light  night 
football  action  picture  published 
in  three-color  process  by  the  San 
Angelo  Standard-Times. 

“This  transparency  -  type  of 
color  film,  which  is  usually  rated 
at  an  ASA  of  126  (tungsten), 
was  developed  as  a  negative  in 
modified  Kodacolor  developer 
(C-22  kit).  To  the  Kodacolor 
developer  (pint-size)  22  grains 
of  Citrizinic  Acid  and  12  grains 
Sodium  Hydroxide  were  added. 
Development  times  were  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  recommended 
12  minutes  (at  75  degrees)  to 
14  minutes  for  an  approximate 
ASA  value  of  400,  enabling  the 
photographer,  who  was  equipped 
with  a  Nikon  F  35mm  camera 
and  motor  and  180mm  Zeiss 
Sonnor  lens  to  expose  at  l/125th 
at  f2.8. 

“This  equipment  was  selected 
to  be  used  without  flash  so  that 
the  entire  field  could  be  covered 
at  any  time,  whereas  a  camera¬ 
man  equipped  with  slower  lenses 
and  flash  would  be  limited  to 
plays  within  the  range  of  his 
flash  or  strobe. 

Night  Game 

“The  football  game  began  at 
8  p.m.  Fifteen  minutes  of  shoot¬ 
ing  time  were  scheduled,  which, 
when  added  to  the  15  minutes 
traveling  time  from  the  stadium 
to  the  darkroom,  allowed  film 
development  to  begin  at  8:30 
p.m.  Washing  times  were  cut 
to  a  minimum  and  the  developed 
color  negatives  were  hung  up  to 
dry  under  infrared  lamps  for 
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EXPERIMENTERS  —  Comparing 
color  separations  with  printed 
three-color  picture  in  the  San  An¬ 
gelo  Standard-Times  are  William 
Woody  (left),  newspaper  business 
manager  who  is  in  charge  of  me¬ 
chanical  production,  and  staff 
photographer  Vaden  Smith.  Woody 
holds  a  color  separation  and  a 
practice  zinc.  A  transparent  mask 
is  in  Smith's  hand  resting  on  a 
magnesium  press  saddle. 

15  minutes  Iteginning  at  9:30 
p.m. 

“Separations  and  masking 
began  at  9:45  to  9:50  p.m.  One 
set  of  masked  separation  prints 
was  completed  by  10:30  p.m. 

“A  red  33  filter  was  used  to 
make  the  cyan  and  magenta 
mask,  and  a  green  99  was  used 
for  the  “B”  or  yellow-printer 
mask.  These  masks  were  de¬ 
velop^  in  DK-50  1  =  to  =  2 
(3  minutes  for  the  “A”  mask 
and  1%  minutes  for  the  “B” 
mask).  Subsequent  separations 
were  made  in  the  usual  Koda¬ 
color- Ektacolor  method:  a  red 
92  filter  for  the  cyan,  green  99 
on  the  magenta  printer,  and  a 
47B  for  the  yellow.  All  were 
developed  in  Selectol  Soft  to 
further  reduce  contrast  of  the 
available  light  situation.” 

Engraving  Process 

Wyatt: 

“Taking  the  three  black  and 
white  color  separation  prints, 
the  engraving  department  made 
a  screened  negative  of  each  — 
actually  two  of  each  because 
neither  Saturday  morning  pa¬ 
per  was  a  collect  run  on  which 
single-plating  would  suffice.  An 
85  screen  was  used  on  the  initial 
experiment,  65  on  the  second, 
with  virtually  duplicate  results. 

“An  important  step  was  cut¬ 
ting  out  duplicate  masking  holes 
to  fit  the  negatives,  with  1  and 

2  together  and  then  overlaying 

3  to  insure  duplicate  trimming 
and  insure  holding  the  registra¬ 
tion  worked  up  by  careful  eye 
comparison. 

“The  masking  insured  precise 
cut-out,  registration,  photoen¬ 
graving  and  color  transfer  from 
press  to  news  page. 

“In  making  the  zinc  engrav- 
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inirs,  the  plant’s  modern  Master 
powderless  etching  machine  was 
used,  this  saving  15  minutes  or 
more  from  former  hand  etching 
pri'cedures.” 

Hetwecn  15  and  20  minutes 
more  were  saved  in  skipping  the 
usual  mat-and-cast  steps  in 
the  stereotype  department  and 
pressroom. 

Instead,  the  six  zincs  (two 
for  each  color)  were  delivered 
intact  to  the  pressroom.  The 


precurved  cuts  there  were  fitted  : 
on  the  magnesium  saddles,  reg-  ! 
istered  at  both  sides  of  the  | 
comer,  with  the  important  ad¬ 
hesion  to  saddle  being  provided 
by  No.  400  double-coated  Scotch 
tape. 

The  over-all  engraving  room 
time,  counting  some  overlapping 
between  the  co-operating  pho¬ 
tography  department  on  one 
hand  and  the  pressroom  on  the 
other,  ran  about  an  hour  and  ; 
30  minutes  on  both  occasions. 


Biggest  Production  Waste 
Lies  in  Advertising  Copy 


By  Edgar  Edgerton 

(“Edgar  Edgerton”  is  a  nom  de 
plume.  The  author  has  been  a 
newspaper  production  foreman, 
manager  and  consultant  for 
newspapers  all  over  the  U.S.) 

Newspapers  are  fighting  des¬ 
perately  to  reduce  costs.  Auto¬ 
mation  is  a  big  hope.  But  for 
every  dime  we’re  saving  through 
new  mechanical  methods  we’re 
throwing  dollars  away  in  ever- 
poorer  methods  of  selling  and 
servicing  local  advertising  copy. 

All  the  dollars  we’ve  sav^ 
in  the  last  several  years  through 
the  Teletypesetter,  the  packless 
mat,  faster  presses,  the  powder¬ 
less  etch,  are  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  thousands  more 
that  go  up  in  smoke  in  ever- 
increasing  dispatch  depart¬ 
ments,  ever-increasing  numbers 
of  proofs,  numbers  of  revises, 
numbers  of  alterations,  lost  cuts, 
late  cuts,  wholesale  re-settings, 
and  a  general  confused  and  lost 
efficiency  that  results  through 
the  whole  plant  because  of  this 
advertising  copy  bottleneck. 

Before  you  lay  this  article 
aside,  let  me  make  two  points: 

1.  Don’t  say — “This  isn’t  hap¬ 
pening  in  my  shop”  because  it 
most  certainly  is. 


2.  Don’t  say  —  “But  this  is  I 
necessary  to  SERVE  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  that’s  what  we’re  ■ 
here  for.” 

Those  two  assumptions  are  J 
really  at  the  bottom  of  our  fail-  , 
ure  to  fathom  our  real  trouble.  i 

Not  What  They  Say  , 

Regarding  the  first  point,  the  j 
author  has  been  spying  on  you  j 
for  years.  As  a  production  man-  j 
ager  for  medium-sized  dailies, 

I  can  speak  first-hand  of  their 
needs.  As  a  man  who  has  also 
visited  most  of  our  big  dailies  I 
have  found,  in  browsing  around,  ' 
that  what  these  big  papers  and  ' 
their  executives  say  at  the  me-  | 
chanical  meetings  and  press  as¬ 
sociation  meetings  just  “ain’t  I 
necessarily  so.” 

I  was  assured  by  one  publisher 
in  such  a  meeting  that  his  paper,  ! 
“never — no,  never”  broke  any 
advertising  deadlines.  I  know 
from  visiting  his  composing 
room  many  times  that  he  has 
probably  the  most  flexible  dead¬ 
line  of  all.  I  was  assured  by  a 
mechanical  superintendent  that 
he  always  charged  for  altera-  1 
tions.  I  know  that  his  business 
department  sends  absolutely  no 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


Safe,  Quick  Starts  Everytime 

with  new  NOLAN 

IMMERSION 
GAS  SYSTEM 


20-ton  Nolan  master  furnace,  with 
immersion  fas  heat,  lor  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  Company. 


Here’s  new  efficiency,  new  control  and 
safety  for  gas  heating  of  remelt  and 
stereotype  furnaces!  Completely  en¬ 
closed  flame... "quick-start”  electric 
flame  rod  ignition... automatic  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  safety  controls  for  each 
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burner — a  new  standard  in  performance 
for  immersion  gas  heat!  One  of  four 
Nolan  performance-proved  heating 
systems  to  insure  top  efficiency — top 
remelting  and  stereotyping  economies. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  your  copy  of  Nolan’s  new  engi- 
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Waste 

(Continued  from  page  61) 


alteration  charge  slips  through. 
One  of  my  best  friends  in  one  of 
the  Middle  West’s  largest  dailies 
thinks  sincerely  that  he  has  no 
copy  problems,  but  I  have  seen 
at  least  four  of  his  markup  men 
at  one  time  with  scissors  and 
glue  trying  to  make  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  out  of  grocery 
advertising  copy. 

Most  of  our  newspapers  don’t 
really  want  to  face  up  to  just 
how  much  waste  they  really 
have. 

Sense  of  Guilt 

The  second  great  misconcep¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  every  pub¬ 
lisher  is  a  little  reluctant  to 
face  the  problem  because  he 
feels  a  little  guilty.  He  feels 
that  he  may  be  brewing  within 
his  crew  the  “public-be-damned” 
attitude  that  he  is  susceptible  to. 
The  result  is  that  most  real 
inter-office  discussions  on  adver¬ 
tising  copy  sales  and  service 
methods  never  get  off  the  ground 
until  someone  brings  up  about 
the  “poor  merchant  who  just 
has  to  change  prices”  and  the 
one  whose  “merchandise  just 
doesn’t  arrive.”  Right  away 
everybody  feels  a  trifle  sheepish 
and  the  meeting  breaks  up. 


How  Did  We  Get  This  Way.  yertising  salesman  who  found  a  The  advertising  salesman  makes 
The  newspaper  advertising  shortcut.  Whenever  he  had  a  a  layout — it  goes  to  the  corn- 
business  started  out  with  the  merchant  almost — but  not  quite  posing  room,  the  merchant  sees 
closest  kind  of  association  be-  sold  —  or  didn’t  have  quite  the  proof,  and  of  course  makes 
tween  the  newspaper  salesman  enough  time  to  really  give  the  many  changes, 
and  the  merchant.  Not  only  did  merchant  the  time  he  should 

the  newspaper  salesman  call  on  have,  he  found  six  magic  words :  *  s 

the  merchant  so  frequently  that  “Let  me  send  you  a  proof.”  Here  again,  many  publishers 

he  practically  “ran  off”  the  out-  Once  one  merchant  started  may  say,  “But  my  men  always 
door  advertising  salesman,  the  getting  proofs,  every  merchant  show  layouts.”  'Take  it  from 
direct  mail  salesman  and  the  wanted  them.  With  more  proofs  someone  who  has  been  in  your 
then  infant  radio  business  sales-  came  proofs-carrying  problems,  plant  and  check  for  himself — 
man,  but  the  newspaper  sales-  With  proof-carrying  problems  You’re  MISTAKEN.  The  truth 
man  became  the  ex-officio  adver-  came  the  dispatch  department.  is  that  most  layouts  made  by 
tising  agency  of  the  merchant.  Here  again,  if  you  are  saying,  the  average  newspaper  adver- 
More  than  one  newspaper  sales-  “But  we  don’t  carry  MANY  tising  salesmen  are  NOT  okayed 
man  helped  prepare  the  copy  for  proofs  you  should  look  again,  first  by  the  merchant.  The  pub- 
the  other  small  budgets  that  Maybe  that  was  LAST  year,  lisher’s  investment  in  composing 
went  to  the  other  media.  It  was  If  you  were  only  carrying  proofs  room  work  is  made  BEFORE 
very  good  business  for  the  news-  of  3  x  10  ads  and  larger  LAST  the  merchant  ever  sees  what  he 
paper.  year,  look  again.  'This  year  is  buying. 

This  relationship,  salesman-  you’re  carrying  even  smaller  The  talk  about  charges  for 
ship  at  its  best,  had  another  ads.  alterations  always  falls  a  little 

great  advantage  to  the  news-  This  new  era  of  proof  before  flat  with  the  average  adver- 
paper.  The  salesman  and  the  publication  started  many  things,  tising  sales  department.  Of 
merchant  worked  together  on  And,  although  the  publisher  still  course  it  does.  It’s  obvious  that 
the  ad  layouts.  There  was  no  refuses  to  face  it,  it  changed  you  can’t  honestly  charge  a  man 
loss  of  communication.  When  the  whole  legal  concept  of  his  who  hasn’t  even  seen  a  layout 
the  layout  was  finished  it  was  advertising  sales.  If  the  mer-  for  the  fact  that  there  was  bad 
indeed  ready  to  go  to  the  printer,  chant  had  to  see  the  proof,  then  communication  between  the  mer¬ 
it  was  complete,  it  was  accurate,  he  controlled  that  ad  until  he  chant  and  the  newspaper  adver- 
There  was  no  need  for  a  proof,  himself  released  it.  Now  he  tising  salesman. 

The  layout  prepared  in  that  didn’t  have  to  check  that  price.  This  leads  us  back  into  the 
manner  could  have  one  setting,  that  size,  that  color  for  the  first  legal  field  (where  no  newspa- 
one  proof  reading,  the  cuts  came  layout.  Now  he  could  get  all  per  mechanical  man  should  ever 
with  the  copy,  there  were  no  these  things  on  the  final  proof,  be).  But  the  fact  is  that  when 
alteration  charges  because  there  Not  only  that,  as  long  as  he  publishers  tell  their  production 
were  no  alterations.  No  one  had  knew  the  size,  why  couldn’t  he  men,  “Observe  the  deadlines.” 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  finding  just  be  sure  he  had  his  en-  “Charge  for  alterations.”  “Don’t 
out  when  the  ad  was  finally  gravings  when  he  got  the  final  miss  an  edition  for  revises,” 
ready  to  run  because  that  was  proof?  He  could.  He  did.  Now  they’re  putting  a  burden  on 
no  problem  since  there  was  no  started  the  menace  of  late  cuts,  these  men  that  is  beyond  them, 
dispatch  department,  no  local  lost  cuts,  cuts  put  on  the  last  Before  a  production  manager 
copy  agency,  no  third  revise  to  minute  without  copy  and  further  can  do  these  things  with  any 
check.  advertising  chaos.  degree  of  intelligence  he  must 

The  mechanical  cost  was  not  Nor  was  this  all.  With  the  know  the  answer  to  one  big 
one-third  for  the  first  setting  dispatch  department  carrying  question.  This  question  is  one 

most  publishers  still  studiously 

I  4%  ■■■  ■■■■■  Effti  niie  I  answering: 

“When  does  a  merchant  actu¬ 
ally  BUY  an  ad?” 

No  other  business  in  the 
world  would  attempt  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  such  a  nebulous  legal 
point  of  actual  purchase  or  re¬ 
jection.  Does  the  merchant  actu¬ 
ally  BUY  an  ad  when  he  first 
orders  a  layout?  Or  when  he  sees 
his  first  proof?  Or  when  he 
okays  a  final  proof — no  matter 
which  one  it  is — third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  revise?  Or  when  the  ad 
is  dummied  in  the  page  layout? 
How  much  SERVICE  should 
the  newspaper  give?  When  is 
the  merchant  asking  for  only 
that  to  which  he  is  entitled? 
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Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub¬ 
bing  of  removable  fountains. 

Let  this  modern,  proved 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work 
automatically  —  let  mechan¬ 
ical  agitation  free  employees 
for  profitable  work. 


•  Cuts  Hand  Labor  to  Less 
Than  S  Minutes 

•  Cuts  Cleaning  Time  in  Half 

•  Eliminates  Fire  Hazards 

•  Assures  Complete  Cleaning 


Qualified,  Dependable,  Experienced 
MACHINISTS  -  ERECTORS  -  MOVERS 

Recent  installations  include: 

Cleveland  Press  Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Saginaw  News  Washington  Star 

Washington  Post  Albany  Times-Union 

Toledo  Blade  Detroit  Free-Press 


WRITE  FOR 
INFORMATION  TO 


GEORGE  R.  HALL,  INC 


21208  Beachwood  Dr.,  Cleveland  16,  Ohio 


Wlien  is  he  asking  for  more 
than  he  buys? 

Is  the  whole  concept  of  news¬ 
paper  SERVICE  to  rest  on  the 
conscience  and  the  shoulders  of 
the  production  man?  If  so,  can 
there  be  any  wonder  that  me¬ 
chanical  costs  ^o  up  and  up  and 
up? 

Before  the  publisher  can  make 
his  production  man  the  arbiter 
of  what  newspaper  service  is, 
the  publisher  himself  is  goinp; 
to  have  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  for  himself.  This  is 
the  first  step  before  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  can  balance 
costs  against  service. 

New  MethiMl  Loses  Sales 

Actually,  however,  our  new 
methods  of  selling  advertising 
were  hurting  the  newspaper  far 
more  than  the  resulting  spiral 
of  high  mechanical  costs.  The 
newspaper  began  to  lose  contact 
with  its  customers  and  others 
were  very  eager  to  step  into  the 
void.  Publishers  themselves  be¬ 
gan  to  take  their  eye  off  the 
ball.  The  great  merchants  had 
long  had  their  own  advertising 
departments.  The  publishers  be¬ 
gan  to  press  for  this  down 
through  the  smaller  merchants. 
More  than  one  merchant  was 
told  that  “after  such  and  such 
a  date,  the  new.spaper  can  no 
longer  prepare  your  advertising 
copy.” 

This  was  a  saving?  At  least 
it  looked  like  it  in  the  beginning. 

When  conditions  were  pros¬ 
perous  many  of  the  smaller 
stores  could  support  their  own 
advertising  men.  When  condi¬ 
tions  began  to  pinch  the  stores 
many  of  them  turned  to  the 
local  copy  agencies. 

Local  .4d  .4gencie9 

The  local  copy  agencies  that 
have  grown  like  wildfire  in  every 
newspaper  town  in  the  country 
have  been  a  direct  result  of  the 
newspaper  publisher’s  desire  to 
force  the  merchant  to  create  his 
own  copy.  Many  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  actually  prefer  other  media. 
They  take  their  percentage  of 
the  advertising  budget,  and  in 
most  cases  its  far  more  than 
the  salary  of  that  advertising 
salesman  from  the  newspaper 
who  was  servicing  that  account 
in  the  first  place.  The  mechani¬ 
cal  costs  however  are  the  great¬ 
est  source  of  real  tragedy  as  a 
result  of  the  growth  of  local 
copy  agencies. 

Most  of  these  agencies  are 
working  on  a  very  narrow  mar¬ 
gin.  They  must  handle  all  the 
accounts  they  can  get.  If  the 
newspaper  ad  salesman  had  to 
push  right  along  to  spend  enough 
time  with  each  account,  the 
copy  agency  man  must  do  an 
even  faster  job.  Communica¬ 
tions,  the  lost  time  in  trying  to 
see  department  heads,  hunting 
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the  right  cuts,  checking  the  right 
items — these  take  just  as  much 
time  for  the  agency  man  only 
in  his  case  the  newspaper  has 
no  control  over  him  at  ail.  The 
result  is  that  more  and  more 
copy  is  coming  into  newspaper 
composing  rooms  with  “copy  to 
come”  “cuts  to  come” — and  al¬ 
terations  and  repeated  proofs  in¬ 
crease  daily. 

One  of  the  almost-laughable 
things  about  this  is  that  while 
some  newspapers  hesitate  to 
charge  for  alterations,  copy 
agencies  that  work  on  percent¬ 
age  basis  actually  welcome  these 
charges. 

There  are  other  by-products 
of  the  new  system.  Agencies 
sell,  along  with  bread  and  butter 
copy  work,  esthetics,  with  a 
capital  “AE.”  There’s  nothing 
wrong  with  this.  However,  these 
people  are  not  N.  W.  Ayers.  To 
turn  a  high  school  graduate 


with  a  smattering  of  typog¬ 
raphy  loose  in  a  new  world  of 
Ben  Day  borders,  angle  boxes 
and  swash  capitals  is  costing 
many  composing  rooms  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every  year.  The 
newspaper’s  own  advertising 
man,  footsore  as  he  was  at  the 
end  of  his  day,  could  still  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  ad  with  far  less 
composing  room  lost  time. 

Deadlines 

We  have  not  said  anything 
about  “deadlines”  in  all  of  this. 
The  truth  is  that  with  the  proof 
situation  as  is  now  is  in  our 
composing  rooms,  the  deadline  is 
unimportant.  Newspapers  insti¬ 
tuted  deadlines  primarily  so 
they  could  hire  crews  sufficient 
to  produce  the  business — so  that 
they  had  some  control  over  the 
last-minute  volume  of  work.  All 
of  this  is  negated  when  last- 
minute  proofs,  over  which  the 


newspaper  has  no  control,  now 
pile  into  most  composing  rooms. 

One  composing  room  foreman 
is  begging  his  publisher  to  try 
to  sell  “night-^fore  deadlines 
with  no  proofs  to  go  out.”  This 
should  quiet  the  customer’s  cry 
that  changes  are  necessary  b^ 
cause  his  copy  must  be  in  so 
early.  (48  hours.)  The  foreman, 
with  good  judgment,  we  think, 
believes  that  one  setting — even 
if  last  minute — is  better  for  the 
cost  picture  than  multiple  set¬ 
tings. 

However  the  newspaper  hasn’t 
been  able  to  sell  this — to  them — 
enticing  package.  The  fact  is 
that  deadlines  don’t  amount  to 
much  as  long  as  proofs  must  be 
delivered  and  the  customer  can 
control  that  proof. 

All  this  time  the  publisher 
has  been  watching  his  increasing 
mechanical  costs  with  dismay. 


Now  anyone  who  sets  type  can  profit  with  a 
PHOTON  Photographic  Type  Composing  Machine 


With  a  coinplele  .series  of  Photon 
machines  availal)le.  yon  can  selt^d 
tlic  nuKici  tliat  matches  y(»nr  re(|uire- 
ments  exactly.  Wlietlier  your  prefer¬ 
ence  is  direct  key  hoarding  or  tajH*- 
controlled  operation.  Photon  will 
show  you  dramatic  economies. 

Photon  enables  you  to  reach  per- 
Jection  in  typography  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  costs.  You  get 
sharp,  clean  images  like  this — always. 
You  position  type  both  vertically 


and  hori/ontally,  as  in  this  adver¬ 
tisement.  You  change  fonts  and  sizes 
easily,  accurately  and  automatically. 
You  eliminate  time-consuming,  profit- 
consuming  steps  because  I’hoton 
enables  you  to  pnMluce  finishe<l  com- 
|Mtsition  in  one  operation. 

.\ny  Photon  machine  will  cut  your 
com|)osing  r(Mnn  costs.  .\n  ex|>erienced 
photocomposition  engineer  will  show 
you  which  is  best  for  you.  Write,  wire 
or  |)hone.  I’Niversity  4-84(M). 


NEW!  TAl’E  DRIVEN!  Photon  .Mixlel  .iia.  shown  here,  accepts  six  channel  tape  prtxlueed 
on  conventional  TTS  kevlxKirds.  Similar  iiuhIcIs  will  actvpt  other  i-oininercial  tapes. 

PHOTON,  INC. 

58  CHARLES  STREET  CAMBRIDGE  41,  MASS. 
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John  Barkham  Loves 
Books  He  Reviews 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Both  books  and  book  reviews 
are  booming  in  sales  and  in 
readership  as  an  imposing  and 
important  segment  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  renaissance  sweeping  the 
United  States. 

John  Barkham,  who  writes 
five  or  six  book  reviews  a  week 
for  the  Saturday  Review  Syndi¬ 
cate,  realizes  more  than  most 
men  the  intensity  and  extensive¬ 
ness  of  interest  today  in  books 
and  book  reviews. 

Mr.  Barkham’s  daily  reviews 
appear  in  newspapers  all  across 
the  United  States  and  Canada, 
including  such  large  papers  as 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News.  Lat¬ 
est  newspaper  on  the  growing 
Barkham  list  is  the  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune. 

Billion  Business 

The  billion-dollar-a-year  book 
publishing  industry  in  this  coun¬ 
try  reported  sales  of  adult  trade 
books  up  14%  last  year  over 
1959— to  49,496,000  books.  It’s 
easy  to  imagine  a  corresponding 
growth  in  book  review  reader- 
ship.  Some  hardback  novels  sell 
as  high  as  $7  and  some  non¬ 
fiction  works  run  as  high  as  $15 
or  $20. 

“The  reading  of  books  has  be¬ 
come  a  cultural  status  symbol,’’ 


Anything  bothering  yon  today? 

What  to  do  about — making  friends  in  a  new 
school .  • .  the  man  tied  to  mother’s  apron  strings 
...  a  person  talking  to  himself  ...  the  beau  who 
gives  a  girl  the  gate  for  a  car  ...  an  illegitimate 
child  asking  questions  .  .  .  and  a  14-year-old 
girl  who  brags  about  boys  . .  .  are  just  a  few 
of  the  everyday  problems  answered  in 

Family  Living 

by  Lynn  Hurley,  Chicago  Tribune  columnist,  now  syndicated  by 
CT-NYN.  She  helps  teen-agers  and  adults  take  some  of  the 
kinks  out  of  life,  gives  sensible  counsel  based  on  her  background 
in  sociology,  psychology,  and  medicine  .  .  .  written  in  human 
style,  easy  to  read  and  apply.  Her  short  new  column  reaches 
both  sexes,  all  ages — you  ought  to  see  it!  For  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune York  \eu>s 

SuntMicatCm.  tnc^  Buliainn,  Vork 
*««-•  Trtbuntf  ToiFer,  Chieoao 


happily  observed  Mr.  Barkham, 
as  he  laid  aside  his  omni-pres- 
ent  job  of  reading  books  and 
writing  about  books  for  a  few 
minutes  to  be  interviewed.  “Not 
only  are  people  reading  news¬ 
papers  and  other  printed  matter 
more  than  ever,  but  they  also 
are  reading  books. 

“If  an  atomic  bomb  destroyed 
everything  except  books  we 
could  pick  up  and  go  on  but  if 
all  books  were  destroyed  man¬ 
kind  would  have  to  start  all 
over  again  in  building  civiliza¬ 
tion,”  he  added  with  conviction. 

Book  Lover 

John  Barkham  is  guided  and 
sustained  in  his  precise  and 
prescient  work  by  a  lifelong  de¬ 
votion  to  books.  He  reads  and 
reviews  five  books  one  week  and 
six  the  next.  Each  second  week, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  five  re¬ 
views  of  from  500  to  700  words 
each  he  writes  a  review  of  a 
“book  of  the  week,”  selected  as 
the  most  important  published 
that  week.  On  his  off  weeks 
from  that  additional  assign¬ 
ment,  the  book-of-the-week  re¬ 
view  is  written  by  W.  G.  Rogers, 
formerly  book  review  editor  for 
the  Associated  Press. 

An  author  is  interviewed  at 
lunch  one  day  a  week  by  Mr. 
Barkham.  Some  newspapers 


carry  this  literary  interview  on 
their  book  pages  and  others  use 
it  on  Sunday  feature  pages.  The 
crowded  Barkham  schedule  in¬ 
cludes  a  dozen  or  so  lectures  a 
year.  No  matter  how  banal  the 
reader’s  question,  Mr.  Barkham 
writes  a  personal  letter  in  reply. 

He  also  finds  time  to  serve  on 
book  award  juries  and  last  year 
was  a  Pulitzer  fiction  judge. 

4,000  Book 

Since  1949,  Mr.  Barkham  has 
written  3,600  book  reviews  for 
newspapers.  With  the  book 
criticisms  he  has  written  for  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 
and  the  Saturday  Review,  he 
estimates  he  has  read  and  re¬ 
viewed  4,000  books.  Most  men 
would  find  such  confining  and 
meticulous  work  burdensome 
and  taxing  in  the  extreme,  but 
with  him  it  is  a  labor  of  love 
and  he  gladly  devotes  all  his 
hours  and  energy  to  it. 

Mr.  Barkham  selects  a  book 
for  review  each  afternoon  at 
3  o’clock.  He  reclines  and  re¬ 
laxes  in  a  bucket-shaped  Eames 
leather  chair  with  foot  rest, 
tilted  back  at  a  comfortable 
angle  under  a  glowing  reading 
lamp  in  his  book-lined  library. 
He  finishes  the  book  sometime 
that  night  or  when  necessary 
carries  some  of  the  reading  over 
until  the  next  day.  A  sheet  of 
yellow  copy  paper  is  inserted  in 
the  book  and  on  it  are  penciled 
notes. 

Mr.  Barkham  sits  down  the 
next  morning  at  his  desk  a  few 
feet  from  the  reading  chair  and 
writes  his  review  in  longhand 
on  yellow  copy  paper.  Then  he 
wheels  in  his  swivel  chair  to 
his  typewriter  and  rewrites  it. 

Visits  Syndicate 

On  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
he  visits  the  Saturday  Review 
Syndicate,  of  which  he  is  editor, 
to  attend  to  his  mail,  to  edit 
reviews  by  five  other  reviewers 
and  to  confer  with  William  D. 
Patterson,  syndicate  director. 
The  syndicate  reviewed  1,860 
books  last  year  —  1,471  adult 
books  and  389  juveniles. 

“During  these  13  years  of 
constant  reading  I  have  kept 
sane  by  trying  to  expunge  from 
my  mind  everything  about  a 
book  after  I  write  the  review 
but  really  good  characters  will 
not  let  you  go  and  will  haunt 
you  forever,”  said  the  reviewer 
with  a  smile  at  once  warm  and 
a  little  wan. 

The  Barkham  method  for  fast 
but  comprehensive  reading  is  to 
cast  the  eyes  diagonally  across 
a  page,  scanning  it  like  an  elec¬ 
tronic  machine.  Difficult  books, 
however,  are  read  in  the  old- 
fashioned,  left-to-right,  line-by¬ 
line  way.  This  reading  pace,  he 
warned,  can  be  maintained  only 


if  the  reader  really  loves  books. 

Mr.  Barkham  has  to  change 
glasses  only  every  two  or  three 
years,  but  this  year  he  reached 
the  bifocal  milestone  for  the 
first  time. 

Should  a  book  review  merely 
report  or  should  it  offer  critical 
comment? 

“A  good  review  should  have 
both  a  report  and  what  the 
author  did  and  how  well  he  did 
it  and  sometimes  the  why  —  the 
need  for  a  book  like  that  —  and 
criticism  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  review,”  confidently  replied 
the  reviewer. 

“How  can  any  one  reviewer 
set  himself  up  as  an  authority 
in  music,  biography,  history,  the 
novel?”  ask^  Mr.  Barkham. 
“Should  specialized  books  be  re¬ 
viewed  only  by  experts  in  each 
field? 

Average  Reader 

“We  represent  the  average 
reader  who  reads  books  in  every 
field,”  he  continued.  “We  try 
to  guide  him.  We  disapprove  of 
the  reader  reducing  his  reading 
to  one  segment  —  he  should  be 
a  well-rounded  reader,  grounded 
in  many  areas  of  life  and  liter¬ 
ature  and  speak  with  authority 
and  conviction  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.” 

In  his  interviews  with  200 
leading  authors  (the  latest  was 
with  Thomas  B.  Costain),  Mr. 
Barkham  does  penetrating  per¬ 
sonality  pieces  and  he  invariably 
inquires  about  writing  methods. 

“No  two  authors  write  the 
same  way,”  he  explained.  “Each 
has  evolv^  a  method  that  suits 
him  best.” 

The  critic  of  authors  has 
evolved  his  method  of  writing 
that  suits  him  best,  too,  and  it 
is  an  effective  and  stimulating 
one. 

John  Barkham  was  bom  in 
South  Africa.  He  worked  on 
newspapers  there  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  before  he  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1943  to  serve  on  the  Time 
staff  and  as  managing  editor  of 
Coronet,  before  he  began  syndi¬ 
cated  book  reviewing  in  1949 
as  his  crowning  vocation  and 
avocation. 

• 

William  Scliak  Dies 

William  Schak,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Metro  Associated  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  producers  of  adver¬ 
tising  mats,  died  Nov,  30  at  the 
age  of  75.  He  had  been  with  the 
firm  32  years  when  he  retired 
three  years  ago.  Earlier  he  had 
been  a  civil  engineer  and  invest¬ 
ment  broker. 

• 

Adds  Radio  Station 

Waukexian,  Ilk 

The  News-Sun  Broadcasting 
Company,  owner  of  WKRS  here, 
has  purchased  radio  static 
WZIP,  Cincinnati. 
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EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM 


IF  YOU  BELIEVE 
IN  EDITORIAL  BALANCE 


.  .  .  here’s  a  new  daily  column 
and  analysis  from  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  side,  backed  by  big  names, 
intelligently  argued,  symptoma¬ 
tic  of  a  new  and  swelling  move¬ 
ment  in  America's  national  life. 
Provocative  .  .  .  stimulating  .  .  . 
a  circulation  booster! 


WRITE  . .  .WIRE  . . .  PHONE  . . . 

McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

220  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y.,  CHiokering  4-1690 


.  .  .  intimate  friend  to  many  of  this  century’s  greatest  men,  publisher  of  eight 
newspapers,  one  of  nine  founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Bluff  enemy  of  pretense, 
he  is  first  and  last  a  reporter.  To  help  pay  his  way  at  DePauw  University  in 
Indiana,  Pulliam  founded  the  student  newspaper,  DePauw  Daily.  But  his  mettle 
as  a  working  reporter  was  first  tested  in  the  famous  old  newsroom  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  His  achievements  since  have  been  legendary.  His  editorial  battles  titanic. 
Pulliam  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Latin  America. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  observers  to  see  communism  for  what  it  is.  His  series 
of  articles  on  the  Menderes  Dictatorship  in  Turkey,  reprinted  there  at  risk  of  life 
by  Turkish  editors,  was  a  key  lever  in  overthrowing  Menderes.  A  list  of  honors, 
citations  and  awards  that  have  come  to  Pulliam  would  fill  a  page.  He  writes 
straight  and  hard,  so  no  one  misunderstands.  His  success  is  the  best  proof  that 
readers  like  it  that  way.  His  columns  will  appear  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 


.  .  .  author,  lecturer,  witness  to  history.  He  has  been  described  in  Congress  as 
one  of  America’s  five  most  astute  observers  of  international  events.  It  is  no 
wonder.  He  has  been  on  the  scene  of  most  great  incidents  of  history  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11.  He  was  born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  in  1915.  Won  his 
LLD  from  Sofia  University  in  1940,  and  went  to  work  as  a  reporter.  In  Sofia  and 
Vienna  and  Paris  he  worked.  He  served  The  London  Times  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America.  He  was  an  official  lecturer  on 
international  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Britain.  He  speaks  alt  the  vital  languages 
of  Europe  and  the  West.  He  was  at  such  events  as  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Kitchen  Debate  in  Moscow,  the  Summit  in  Paris.  He  has  seen 
countries  he  loved  swallowed  by  Communism.  A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  his  driving  desire  is  to  help  protect  the  country  of  his  choice  from  the  evil 
he  has  seen  spreading  elsewhere.  Padev  writes  with  a  pen  dedicated  to  freedom. 
His  columns  will  appear  Tuesdays.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays/Sundays. 


To  reserve  this  package  with  the  Built-In  Readership 
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TARZAN 


Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 

The  exciting  adventures  of 
fiction's  most  popular  hero 
come  thrillingly  to  life  in  artist 
John  Celardo's  daily  strips  and 
Sunday  color  pages. 

WRITE  FOR  CURRENT  SAMPLES 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«STREET,  NEW  YORK  V.  N.T 


SYNDICATES 

Sales  Problems, 
Including  the 
Scandinavian 

“The  Flintstones”  have  set  a 
remarkable  record  in  Scandina¬ 
via,  reports  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate  representative  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  Europa-Press  AB. 

Weeks  before  the  comic  has 
I  its  initial  start  in  the  newspa- 
!  pers  in  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
i  it  has  been  si^ed  by  as  many 
i  clients  as  would  normally  be  the 
I  case  after  several  years  of  sales 
'  work,  it  was  reported.  Stock- 
holms-Tidningen  will  introduce 
the  strip  in  Sweden  Dec.  18  and 
20  dailies  in  the  province  (close 
to  maximum  coverage  in  that 
country)  will  follow  March  15. 
In  Denmark,  Politiken  will  start 
it  Dec.  11  and  other  dailies  wait 
until  March  15. 

TV  Popularity 

“We  owe  it  to  the  popularity 
of  the  TV  films  that  our  success 
has  been  achieved  so  fast,”  said 
Ornulf  Tonsberg,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Europa-Press.  “We  feel 
sure  the  strip  and  page  will 
survive  independent  of  TV.” 

Mr.  Tonsberg  has  this  to  say 
about  copyright  problems  in  his 
country : 

“One  problem  of  ‘The  Flint- 
stones’  here  is  connected  with 
j  the  fact  that  our  market  — 
i  where  publications  are  concerned 
I  —  is  rather  different  from  that 
in  the  U.  S.  and  we  cannot, 
consequently,  strictly  adopt  the 
American  differentiation  in 
>  newspaper  and  magazine  rights. 

;  Next  to  the  newspapers  our 
most  important  group  of  pub¬ 
lications  are  the  weekly  family 
magazines  containing  all  kinds 
of  reading,  also  comics, 
i  “Since  few  newspapers  have 
Sunday  supplements — and  none 
have  supplements  like  yours  — 
the  weeklies  have  come  to  fill 
their  function  —  as  weekend 
reading  and  as  a  market  for 
Sunday  comics.  But,  of  course, 
these  weeklies  are  not  comic 
magazines  —  they  give  up  not 
more  than  5%  of  their  entire 
space  to  comics. 

Some  Object 

“Nevertheless,  a  few  Ameri¬ 
can  copyright  owners  object  to 
Sunday  comics  being  used  in 
I  our  weeklies  on  the  grounds 
that  such  use  violates  the  ‘maga¬ 
zine  rights.’  This  is  where  we 
!  have  our  problem.  It  could 
1  easily  be  solved  if  American 
I  copyright  owners  realized  that 
1  the  Scandinavian  market  is  dif¬ 
ferent  and  must  be  treated  ac¬ 


cording  to  its  own  laws  and 
trends. 

“Whereas  you  in  the  States 
distinguish  between  two  main 
groups  of  rights,  newspaper  and 
magazine,  which,  of  course,  is 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  kind 
of  market  you  have,  we  in  these 
countries  distinguish  between 
three  main  groups  of  rights  — 
newspaper,  weekly  publication 
and  comic  magazine,  which  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
market  we  have.  Some  excellent 
American  Sunday  comics  can¬ 
not  be  sold  in  these  countries  at 
all  because  there  are  no  news¬ 
paper  supplements  to  take  them 
and  the  weeklies  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so. 

Study  Needed 

“American  copyright  owners 
ought  to  give  this  problem  some 
thought  when  they  negotiate 
licensing  of  foreign  rights  in 
the  future.  Since  newspapers 
and  weeklies  (weekly  family 
publications  —  substitutes  for 
Sunday  supplements)  are  re¬ 
lated  types  of  publications  and 
use  the  same  types  of  comic 
material,  we  find  it  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  American 
newspaper  syndicates  should 
have  the  right  to  permit  the  use 
of  their  Sunday  comics  in  these 
weeklies. 

“In  legal  terms,  that  would 
mean  that  the  syndicates’  news¬ 
paper  rights  were  extended  so 
as  to  embrace  also  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  where  these  countries 
are  concerned.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  in  any  way 
violate  the  magazine  rights  or 
hurt  the  comic  magazine  mar¬ 
ket.  The  comic  magazines  form 
an  entirely  different  group  of 
publications  and  use  their  own, 
specially  made  material.” 

*  *  « 

FOREIGN  S,VLES 

B.  P.  Singer  Features  (7861 
Stanton  Road,  Buena  Park, 
Calif.)  has  taken  over  all  for¬ 
eign  distribution  for  Gordon 
Features,  Cincinnati,  and  Hop¬ 
kins  Features,  Chicago. 

The  features  include  comic 
strips,  crossword  puzzles,  crime 
features,  how-to-do-it  series. 

*  *  * 

BOOK  SERIALS 

The  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  dis¬ 
tributing  a  number  of  special 
condensations  in  serial  form  of 
best  selling  books.  They  in¬ 
clude:  “The  Trouble  With 

Women  Is  Men,”  by  Dorothy 
Roe;  “I  Married  A  Psychia¬ 
trist,”  by  Louise  Pfister;  “Your 
Preschool  Child,”  by  Dorothy 
Kirk  Burnett;  “The  Sheppard 
Murder  Case,”  by  Paul  Holmes. 

The  syndicate’s  special  arti¬ 
cles  for  early  release  include 
“Death  of  a  Marriage.” 


New  Astrology 
Columnist  Omarr 
Writes  5th  Book 

Sydney  Omarr,  who  will 
write  General  Features  Corpo¬ 
ration’s  astrology  column  start¬ 
ing  Dec.  10,  is  writing  his  fifth 
book  on  astrology  for  1962  i)ub- 
lication. 

“I  am  planning  to  make  this 
new  book  the  most  complete 
work  so  far  written  on  astrol¬ 
ogy,  one  that  not  only  will  in¬ 
terest  the  layman,  but  also 
serve  as  a  helpful  guide  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are 
now  studying  astrology  and 
want  to  learn  how  to  woric 
out  their  own  astrological 
charts  for  themselves  and  their 
friends,”  explained  Mr.  Omarr. 

In  commenting  on  his  com¬ 
ing  newspaper  column,  Mr. 
Omarr  said:  “We  are  now  writ¬ 
ing  a  series  of  booklets  to  be 
made  available  to  newspaper 
readers.  The  first  will  be  ‘'The 
Truth  About  Astrology,’  and 
other  similar  ones  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  later.  We  will  not  offer 
individual  forecasts  to  readers 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
can  only  be  done  accurately  by 
using  the  specific  birthday  of 
each  person.” 

Mr.  Omarr,  who  was  horn  in 
Philadelphia  35  years  ago  and 
who  now  lives  in  Beverly  Hills, 
Calif.,  is  regarded  as  a  serious- 
minded  student  of  astrology  and 
literature  and  he  has  been 
a  professional  astrologer  and 
writer  since  he  finished  college. 
• 

Several  Contribute 
To  Comic  Strip 

It’s  not  unusual  now  for 
several  widely  separated  writ¬ 
ers  and  cartoonists  to  contribute 
their  talents  to  collaborative 
production  of  a  comic  strip.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  a  classic  example, 
“Mary  Worth”  (Publishers  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago). 

Allen  Saunders,  at  his  home 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  works  out  the 
continuity  first.  Ruth  Belew,  of 
Evanston,  III.,  letters  the  con¬ 
versation  into  the  script.  Ken 
Ernst,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
draws  in  the  figures.  Mr.  Ernst’s 
assistant.  Bill  Ziegler,  does  the 
background  drawing,  such  as 
furniture  and  scenery,  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  office. 

Three  or  four  times  a  year, 
Mr.  Saunders  and  Mr.  Ernst 
“hole  up”  in  a  Chicago  hotd 
room  for  several  days,  during 
which  they  work  out  the  story 
for  the  next  episode.  Each  epi¬ 
sode  runs  for  from  12  to  14 
weeks.  Cross-continent  telephone 
calls  keep  them  in  touch. 
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HELP  US  LIGHT  THE  WAY 

TO  A  SAFER  HOLIDAY.  For  the  9th  consecutive  year,  we 
at  Seagram  are  publishing  over  the  New  Year’s  holiday  a  vital  mes¬ 
sage  of  moderation.  We  earnestly  invite  your  editorial  cooperation. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  SEAGRAM 

WITH  THE  OWNERS*  OF  AMERICA'S 
TAVERNS  AND  PACKAGE  STORES 


Liston  Takes 
It  On  Chin  In 
Publicity  KO 

Philadelphia 

Except  for  the  straight  news 
coverage  of  the  signing  of  the 
contracts  and  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  event  on  the  day 
of  its  occurrence,  the  Sonny 
Liston-Albert  Westphal  heavy¬ 
weight  fight  here  received  no 
advance  promotion  in  the  sports 
pages  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  or  Daily  News, 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Editors,  it  was  decided  that 
we  could  not  hold  this  fellow 
Liston  up  to  the  public  as  a 
fine  example  of  an  athlete.”,  E. 
Z.  Dimitman,  assistant  to  Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Annenberg,  president  of 
Triangle  Publications,  ex¬ 
plained. 

“A  heavyweight  champion 
has  always  been  the  idol  of  the 
nation’s  youngsters  and  we 
don’t  think  he’s  the  type  idols 
are  made  of.  We  didn’t  want  to 
promote  the  fight  because  of 
this  and  except  for  actual  news 
stories,  ignored  it.” 

Since  Liston’s  “lark  in  the 
park,”  when  he  was  arrested 
for  stopping  an  unescorted 
woman  on  a  lonely  road  on  the 
pretext  of  being  a  park  guard, 
he  has  been  the  subject  of  edi¬ 
torials  denouncing  his  activities 
as  detrimental  to  sports. 

After  Liston’s  suspension  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Boxing  Com¬ 
mission  was  lifted  and  the 
bout  with  Westphal  arranged, 
the  Daily  News  printed  the 
story  of  the  signing  as  straight 
news. 

“After  that,  we  ignored  it 
until  the  day  of  the  fight  and 
then  used  less  than  half  a 
column  on  the  Liston-Westphal 
match  as  a  sidebar  to  the  Pat- 
terson-McNeeley  fight,”  said  J. 
Ray  Hunt,  managing  editor  of 
the  News. 

“It  wasn’t  a  good  match  on 
the  surface,”  Mr.  Hunt  said. 
“And  aside  from  our  feelings 
about  Liston  we  felt  that  any¬ 
thing  we  did  to  help  promote  it 
would  be  robbing  the  public. 

Liston  won  the  bout  in  the 
first  round  but  it  was  a  box- 
office  flop. 

• 

From  Polities  to  PR 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robert  J.  Murphy  has  re¬ 
signed  as  political  reporter  for 
the  Florida  Times-Union  to  join 
the  advertising-public  relations 
firm  of  Dennis,  Parsons  &  Cook 
here  as  director  of  PR.  He  will 
organize  a  section  on  financial 
public  relations. 


Joins  Seventeen 

Robert  F.  MacLeod,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director  of  Hearst  Magazines, 
has  been  named  publisher  of 
Seventeen  Magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Enid  A.  Haupt, 
who  relinquishes  her  title  of 
publisher  and  who  will  assume 
the  new  title  of  editor-in-chief. 
Mrs.  Haupt  writes  the  “Young 
Living”  column  for  the  Hall 
Syndicate. 


Incompetence 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


of  the  Nixon  story  was  meager 
and  incompetent  enough  to  give 
perhaps  some  readers  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  bias.  However,  it 
needs  to  be  stressed  at  this  point 
that  some  of  those  newspapers 
which  seemed  reluctant  to  han¬ 
dle  the  Nixon  story  also  came 
up  with  sorry,  or  erratic, 
records  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
episode. 

“There  are  some  newspapers, 
of  course,  which  could  see 
nothing  in  the  Nixon  story  and 
a  great  deal  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
case.  In  itself  this  is  not  con¬ 
clusive. 

“There  were  those,  as  re¬ 
corded,  which  had  excellent 
records  on  both  stories.  Some 
were  competent.  Some  were 
merely  passing  fair. 

“Then  there  were  those  which 
handled  both  stories  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  can  only  be  described 
variously  as  slow,  sporadic  or 
slapdash. 

“One  might  be  tempted  to 
find  excuses  for  a  smaller  news¬ 
paper  which  is  often  operated 
with  a  very  few,  overburdened 
staff  members.  No  such  excuse 
can  hold  for  the  large  news¬ 
paper  with  big,  well-staffed 
desk  operations. 

“The  Committee  finds  no 
proof  of  bias  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  of  the  New  England 
press. 

“It  is  compelled  to  report 
however  (and  sadly)  that  the 
New  England  Society’s  next 
objective  might  well  be  one 
directed  toward  a  raising  of 
professional  standards.” 

Leslie  Moore  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegrayn  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  England 
society. 

• 

Gerrity  Promoted 

Edward  J.  Gerrity  Jr.,  a 
former  Scranton,  Pa.  newsman, 
has  been  promoted  to  director 
of  public  relations  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corporation.  He  has  been  dep¬ 
uty  director  of  public  relations 
and  director  of  the  news  serv¬ 
ices.  His  father  is  managing 
editor  of  the  Scranton  Times. 


AmpIeSupply 
Of  Newsprint 
Next  5  Years 


Montreal 

Newsprint  will  be  in  ample 
supply  for  at  least  five  years  on 
a  world-wide  basis,  according 
to  the  annual  review  by  the 
Newsprint  Association  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

Continued  growth  of  demand 
is  expected  but  expansion  of 
capacity  is  keeping  pace  and 
the  current  2’s  million-ton  ex¬ 
cess  of  capacity  over  demand  is 
being  maintained,  the  report 
stated. 

World  demand  in  1961  did  not 
increase  as  much  as  in  the  boom 
year  1960  but  the  addition  to 
capacity  was  greater.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  addition  to  “stand¬ 
by”  capacity  this  year  has 
amount^  to  about  575,000  tons. 
In  1960  the  excess  of  capacity 
over  production  decreased  by 
about  the  same  amount. 

Gains  Expected 

For  1962  a  substantial  gain 
in  world  demand  is  expected, 
amounting  to  572,000  tons.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  however,  will  increase 
by  839,000  tons,  according  to 
reports  of  additions,  most  of 
which  are  available  now  or  in 
process  of  construction. 

“Similar  projection  to  1965 
is  less  reliable  but  according  to 
available  information,  and  as¬ 
suming  completion  of  a  reason¬ 
able  number  of  announced  proj¬ 
ects,  there  will  be  no  material 
change  in  the  excess  of  capacity 
over  demand  which  exists  to¬ 
day,”  the  report  said. 

A  study  of  demand  growth 
showed  that  Western  Europe’s 
tonnage  increase  has  been 
greater  than  that  in  North 
America  both  from  1951-55  and 
from  1956-60.  For  the  next  five 
years,  however,  and  for  the 
period  to  1975  it  is  expected 
that  the  volume  of  growth  in 
North  America  will  ag^ain  be 
greater. 

A  chart  on  the  rate  of  U.S. 
newsprint  consumption  showed 
the  rate  of  gain  “levelled  off” 
during  September  and  October. 


Daily  Goes  Offset 

Bennington,  Vt. 

The  Bennington  Banner  has 
become  first  daily  newspaper  in 
New  England  to  convert  from 
letterpress  to  offset  printing. 
The  120-year-old  publication 
issued  its  first  offset  edition  Dec. 
2,  climaxing  a  $150,000  modern¬ 
ization  program  which  included 
installation  of  a  16-page  press. 


Shew  Takes  Over 
Hopewell  (Va.)  News 

Hopewell,  Va. 

The  Hopewell  News,  five-day 
evening  of  3,600  circulation,  has 
been  sold  by  Gus  Robbins,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  for  25  yeai’s, 
to  the  Hopewell  Publishing  Co. 
of  which  J.  Randall  Shew  is 
president.  The  broker  in  the 
transaction  was  Allen  Kander 
Associates  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Robbins  is  remaining  as 
editor  but  Ross  Miller,  who  has 
been  business  manager  the  last 
nine  years,  is  leaving  the  News. 
Mr.  Shew,  who  has  been  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Gadsden 
(Ala.)  Times,  will  be  publisher 
and  business  manager. 

• 

Lee  B.  Wood  Gets 
St.  Nicholas  Medal 

The  127-year-old  St.  Nicholas 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York 
presented  its  gold  Medal  of 
Merit  to  Lee  B.  Wood,  editor  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun.  It  was  the  first  time  a 
newspaperman  has  been  so  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  society. 

Through  the  years,  Mr.  Wood 
has  directed  a  succession  of 
campaigns  to  improve  living, 
economic,  social  and  political 
conditions  in  New  York.  Under 
his  supervision,  his  newspaper 
and  its  staff  members  have  won 
many  awards. 

The  society  was  founded  by 
Washington  Irvdng  to  perpetuate 
the  history  of  New  York  City, 

• 

Pedtlie  Promoted 
In  Personnel  Post 

Minneapolis 

Donald  Peddie  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  personnel  director  of 
The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  to  replace  Ralph  Thorn¬ 
ton,  who  has  been  in  that  post 
since  1954.  Mr.  Thornton  will 
become  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
tonka  Herald,  a  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  suburb  of  Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Mr.  Peddie,  a  1941  graduate 
of  Harvard,  joined  the  Star 
and  Tribune  in  1955. 

• 

AP  Rates  Revised 

The  Associated  Press  has 
started  its  decennial  revision  of 
news  service  assessments  under 
a  formula  that  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  population  changes  shown 
in  the  1960  Census.  The  changes 
will  be  put  into  effect  in  a 
state-by-state  procedure.  In¬ 
creases  are  limited  to  lO'/’c  of 
the  member’s  total  assessment 
but  most  changes  will  be  less 
than  that.  Some  adjustments 
were  made  in  1957,  The  last 
complete  revision  was  on  the 
basis  of  the  1950  Census. 
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PRIZE  UST  CONTINLES 


6  Papers  Are  Cited 
For  Baseball  Stories 

Tampa,  Fla.  cups  are  given  in  the  following 
Six  newspapers  are  winners  categories;  1.  Newspapers  in 
of  the  contest  for  most  complete  cities  of  under  100,000  popula- 
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coverage  of  baseball  at  their 
league  level  in  competition  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Baseball  Writers. 

The  winning  newspapers 
were: 

Class  AAA — Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News-Tribune. 

Class  AA — Nashi'ille  (Tenn.) 
Banner. 

Class  A — Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 

Class  B — Salem,  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman. 

Class  C  —  Pocatello,  (Ida.) 
Idaho  State  Journal. 

Class  D — Salisbury,  (N.  C.) 
Post. 

Winners  were  announced  by 
Gene  Cuneo  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times,  president  of  the  writers’ 


tion.  2.  Newspapers  in  cities  of 
from  100,000  to  500,000.  3. 

Newspapers  in  cities  of  500,000 
and  over.  4.  Magazines.  5.  Syn¬ 
dicated  columns  or  features. 
Deadline:  Dec.  28.  Sponsor: 
American  Furniture  Mart,  666 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

HOMES 

Entries  consisting  of  no  fewer 
than  five  articles  on  the  com¬ 
munity  facilities  problem,  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  period  from 
Jan.  1  to  Nov.  15,  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  regularly  employed 
staff  members  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Up  to  $2,000  in  cash 
prizes  is  posted  and  suitable 
plaques  go  to  the  newspapers 


PRIZE  CROP — John  T.  Cunniff  (right)  Associated  Press  writer,  receives 
the  George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  national  reporting  from  Or. 
Frederic  W,  Ness,  of  Long  Island  University.  Mr.  Cunniff  wrote  his 
prixe-winning  stories  on  Tennessee  sharecroppers. 


^sociation  Newspaper  sports  ^ulirs^inrih;  wlnnirg  articled 
departments  from  minor  league  » 

cities  were  asked  to  submit  en¬ 


tries  .showing  coverage  during 
three  periods  of  the  season. 

Each  winning  newspaper  re¬ 
ceived  an  engraved  plaque  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  minor 
leagues  here  Nov.  29. 


Deadline:  Dec.  1.  Sponsor:  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  1625  L  Street  N.  W., 
Washin^on  6,  D.  C. 


HOR.SE.S 


The  Bill  Corum  Memorial 
Award  for  the  best  newspaper 
The  third  weekly  installment  story,  column  or  picture  about 
of  the  listing  of  journalistic  horse  racing  consists  of  a  gift 
achievement  prizes  on  a  national  and  a  plaque.  Contest  period; 
basis  follows:  calendar  year.  Sponsor: 

„„  Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa- 

HlGHwAib  tions  of  the  United  States,  220 

Cash  prizes  are  given  in  three  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
categories  for  articles  or  edi- 
torials  that  make  an  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  highways  and  their  News  stories  and  magazine 
use  or  toward  a  better  under-  articles  are  considered  for  a 
standing  of  the  problems  of  plaque  and  $500  check  in  recog¬ 
highway  transportation.  The  nition  of  outstanding  contribu- 
awards,  named  in  honor  of  Ted  tion  to  public  understanding  of 
V.  Rodgers,  founder  of  the  insurance  industry  problems. 
American  Trucking  Association,  Award  is  made  in  the  Fall, 
are:  Daily  newspaper  —  $2,500;  Sponsor:  National  Association 
Weekly  newspapers  —  $2,500;  of  Independent  Insurers,  30 
and  magazines  —  $2,500.  In  ad-  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago  3, 


INSURANCE 


dition  the  winner  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  names  his  journalism 
school  for  a  $500  cash  award. 
Trophies  are  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lications.  Contest  period:  July 
1-June  30.  Deadline:  June  30. 


Illinois. 


CAUNDRY 


“Alma”  Awards  —  gold  fin¬ 
ished  trophies  representative  of 
women’s  emancipation  from 


housework  —  are  presented  an- 
ATA  Foundation,  Inc.,  1424  16th  nually  to  women’s  page  editors 
Stiwt’  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  ^nd  writers  in  recognition  of 

outstanding  articles  in  the  home 
IIQ]^£  laundry  field.  Selections  are 

made  in  three  daily  circulation 
Distingpiished  journalistic  en-  categories.  Awards  are  pre- 
deavor  in  the  home  furnishings  sented  at  the  National  Home 
industry  is  recognized  in  the  Laundry  Conference  in  October. 
Dorothy  Dawe  Award.  Golden  Contest  period:  June  1-Aug.  1. 
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Health  Bell  is  given  annually 
to  a  U.  S.  daily  newspaper 
which,  during  the  year,  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  fight  against  mental 
illness.  Factors  considered  are 
dissemination  of  mental  health 
information,  support  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  fund  drives,  efforts 
to  improve  mental  health  serv¬ 
ices,  etc.  Deadline;  April  1. 
Sponsor:  National  Association 
of  Mental  Health,  10  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

MUSIC 

Portrayal  of  the  theme  — 
amateur  participation  in  music 
— is  the  basis  for  a  photography 
contest  which  is  open  to  all. 
Cash  awards  total  $575.  Spon¬ 
sor:  American  Music  Confer¬ 
ence,  332  South  Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

NETHERLANDS 

The  William  the  Silent  Award 
for  Journalism  is  sponsored  by 
a  group  of  Dutch  citizens  to  en¬ 
courage  writing  that  furthers 
understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  The  Nether¬ 
lands.  It  consists  of  $1,000  and 
a  gold  medal.  Sponsor:  William 
the  Silent  Award  Committee, 
609  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
17.  N.  Y. 

NEWSPAPERBOYS 

Citations  are  given  to  news¬ 
papers  in  various  circulation 
categories  for  exceptional  pro¬ 
motion  of  Newspaperboy  Day 
in  October.  Sponsor:  Hickey- 
Mitchell  Company,  4242  Lindell 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

The  best  promotion  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  in  vari¬ 
ous  circulation  categories  is  re¬ 
warded  with  plaques.  Sponsor: 
Newspaper  Association  Manag- 
mA^Mic  D  j  I  I  ers,  Inc.  President,  Arthur  E. 

t  Tp  ’""“k  w  Strang.  119  Gregory  Hall,  Uni- 

right,  of  AP  accepts  a  Headliner  ,  ®  tt  l  th 

Award  from  Ed  Nichferlain  of  the  versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Press  Club  of  Atlantic  City.  Continued  on  the  next  page 
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Deadline:  Sept.  15.  Sponsor: 
American  Home  Laundry  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

LAW 

The  objective  of  the  Gavel 
Awards  competition  is  to  foster 
understanding  of  the  inherent 
values  of  the  American  system 
of  law  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  Any  general  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper,  magazine,  book 
publisher,  radio  or  television 
station  or  network,  and  film  pro¬ 
ducing  company  is  eligible  to 
enter  news  stories,  feature  arti¬ 
cles  or  editorials,  documentary 
or  dramatic  presentations,  re¬ 
corded  or  filmed,  relating  to  the 
work  of  bar  associations,  law¬ 
yers,  or  the  courts.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  either  of  current  or 
historical  interest,  published, 
broadcast  or  produced  in  the  one 
year  period  ended  Feb.  15.  Dead¬ 
line,  April  1.  Sponsor:  American 
Bar  .Association,  Committee  on 
Gavel  Awards,  1155  East  60th 
Street,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

MENTAL  HEALTH 

An  award  consisting  of  a 
plaque  bearing  a  bronze  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  historic  Mental 
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Prize  List 

{Continued  from  page  69) 


NEWSPICrURES 

There  are  19  categories  of 
competition  for  $5,000  in  prizes 
and  special  honors  for  work 
done  by  photographers  who  are 
members  or  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Contest  period:  calendar 
year.  Deadline:  Jan.  5.  Spon¬ 
sors:  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 

OSTEOPATHY 

To  stimulate  interest  in  the 
practice  of  osteopathic  medicine, 
three  awards  of  $100  each  are 
posted  for  stories  about  hospital 
dedications,  osteopathic  college 
programs,  conventions, 
speeches,  research  findings, 
legral  battles,  etc.  and  features 
about  individual  doctors  and  in¬ 
stitutions.  Regularly  employed 
editors  and  reporters  of  news¬ 
papers  are  eligible.  Contest  pe¬ 
riod:  calendar  year.  Deadline: 
Feb.  15.  Sponsor:  American 
Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 

OUTDOOR.S 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  Out¬ 
door  Writers  Association  of 
America  three  $1,000  prizes  are 
given  in  Newspaper,  Magazine 
and  Television  divisions  for 
writing  on  outdoor  recreation. 
Contest  period:  calendar  year. 
Deadline:  April  15.  Sponsor: 


FIRST — Beverly  Mindrum,  right,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  re¬ 
ceives  a  bronze  plaque  and  $1,000 
Journalism)  Scholarship  check  as 
the  first  prize  winner  of  the  Cath¬ 
erine  L.  O'Brien  Award  for 
achieven)ent  in  women's  interest 
newspaper  reporting.  At  left,  Mrs. 
Jeane  L.  Smith  of  Stanley  Home 
Products,  Inc.,  Westfield.  Mass., 
the  sponsoring  company. 


Johnson  Motors,  Inc.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Illinois. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  International  Picture 
contest  is  open  to  everyone  with 
$25,000  in  prizes.  There  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  Monthly  winners  are  chosen 
and  they  go  into  the  final  judg¬ 
ing.  Sponsor:  Popular  Photog¬ 
raphy  Magazine,  355  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

PHOTOS— GENERAL 

The  work  of  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  on  newspapers  which  are 
members  of  the  Associated 
Press  is  eligible  to  compete  for 
a  $100  best-in-show  prize.  The 
winner’s  name  is  inscribed  on 
a  plaque  in  AP  headquarters. 
Sponsor:  Associated  Press,  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y. 

PROMOTION 

Material  promoting  various 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  considered  for  plaques 
which  are  presented  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  Contest  period:  cal¬ 
endar  year.  Deadline:  April  1. 
Sponsor:  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y. 

PUBUCATION 

Any  American  newspaper, 
general  magazine,  or  special 
periodical  designed  for  associa¬ 
tions,  business  and  industry  may 
be  submitted  for  consideration 
for  the  Publication  Award.  The 
prize  is  a  citation  and  a  scroll 
valued  at  $100.  Nomination  may 
be  made  at  any  time.  Award  is 
presented  in  September.  Spon¬ 
sor:  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators. 

RADIO  AND  TV 

Six  George  Foster  Peabody 
medals  are  conferred  annually 
for  excellence  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  news,  entertainment,  and 
public  service.  Contest  period: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  Jan. 
10.  Sponsor:  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Georgia- 

READING 

Pictures  of  people  of  all  ages 
reading  books,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  are  invited  to  compete 
for  $400  in  prizes.  Contest  pe¬ 
riod:  National  Library  Week, 
April.  Sponsor:  National  Book 
Committ^,  Inc.,  24  West  40th 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE 

Certificates  and  $50  first 
prizes  are  posted  for  the  best 


real  estate  page  or  section,  best 
home  page  or  section,  best  real 
estate  news  feature  or  series  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Contest  period:  Sept.  1-Aug.  31. 
Deadline:  Oct.  1.  Sponsor:  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Editors,  care  of  Jim  Chand¬ 
ler,  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

RECREATION 

To  focus  public  attention  on 
areas  in  which  improved  physi¬ 
cal  recreation  services  are 
needed;  to  focus  attention  on 
individuals  or  g^roups  active  in 
this  field;  to  focus  attention  on 
the  sigpiificance  of  physical  rec¬ 
reation  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people.  Those  are  the 
stated  purposes  of  the  AMF 
Awards  in  which  $1,000  and  a 
citation  are  given  in  four  cate¬ 
gories:  Newspaper  (for  one 
article  or  a  series,  editorials, 
columns).  Magazine,  Radio  and 
Television.  Deadline  for  entries, 
March  15.  Sponsor:  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Company, 
261  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y.  (in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Recreation  Associ¬ 
ation). 

RELIGION 

Any  reporter  employed  by  a 
United  States  secular  newspa¬ 
per,  news  magazine,  or  wire 
service  is  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  James  0.  Supple  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on  religion.  Prize 
is  $100.  Contest  period :  calendar 
year.  Deadline:  Jan.  15.  Spon¬ 
sor:  Religious  Newswriters  As¬ 
sociation. 

REPOR’nNG 

The  whole  realm  of  newspa¬ 
per  writing  is  embraced  in  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
competition  for  $1000  cash  and 
a  medallion  plaque.  Entries 
must  exemplify  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  famous 
roving  correspondent  and  war 
reporter.  Deadline:  Dec.  1. 
Sponsor  :  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

REPORTING — CANADA 

Only  a  working  journalist  in 
Canada  or  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  a  Canadian  newspaper,  or  a 
Canadian  journalist  who  is  a 
regular  staff  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  of  a  Canadian  newspaper 
is  eligible  in  the  competition 
for  the  three  Bowater  Awards 
of  $1,000  each.  Award-winning 
material  must  have  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Canadian  newspa¬ 
per  published  in  Canada  not 
less  than  once  a  week.  Prizes 
are  given  for  the  best  editorial 
or  feature  or  news  article  or 
series  of  them  elaborating  the 


Editor*,  promotion  managers  and 
newspaper  staff  members  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  a  collection  of  these 
pages  of  prize  listings  which  will 
appear  in  E4P  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 


same  theme  in  three  fields:  1. 
Social,  political  and  cultural.  2. 
Economic  and  business.  3.  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  international 
affairs.  Period  of  competition: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  Jan. 
31.  Sponsor:  the  Bowater 
Awards  for  Journalism,  550 
Church  Street,  Toronto  5,  On¬ 
tario. 

RHEUMATIC  DISEASES 

Three  Russell  L.  Cecil  Awards 
—  bronze  plaques  —  are  given 
(1)  for  the  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  article,  (2)  for  the  out¬ 
standing  magazine  article,  and 
(3)  for  the  outstanding  radio 
or  television  program  judged 
for  effectiveness  in  stimulating 
greater  public  interest  in  the 
problem  of  arthritis  and  the 
rheumatic  diseases.  Contest 
period:  Oct.  1-Sept.  30.  Dead¬ 
line:  Oct.  31.  Sponsor:  Arthritis 
and  Rheumatism  Foundation,  23 
West  45th  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y. 

RURAL  LIFE 

The  social  and  economic  fac¬ 
tors  of  modem  rural  life, 
rather  than  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  farming,  are  stressed 
in  the  purposes  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Writers  Awards  program. 
Cash  prizes  of  $1000  are  in 
competition  for  editors  and 
writers  on  daily  and  non-daily 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  Contest  period:  Jan.  1- 
Oct.  15.  Deadline:  Oct.  16. 
Sponsor:  United  Farm  Agency, 
Inc.,  2825  Main  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

Continued  next  week 


OVERWEIGHT?— Robert  J.  Ser- 
l!ng,  left,  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press  International, 
is  congratulated  by  John  Corris, 
TWA  director  of  press  relations. 
He  won  the  sweepstakes  trophy 
and  the  Strebig-Dobben  Memorial 
trophy  for  "the  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  commercial  aviation." 
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HEADLINE  NEWS  from 
NEWSPRINT  FACTS 


•tz  ADVERTISERS  GET  FINDINGS  OF  NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH 

FINANCED  BY  NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

.  .  .  Data  developed  by  one  of  most  comprehensive  media  surveys  ever 
made  is  now  being  presented  to  advertisers  coast-to-coast  by  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  Bureau  president  Charles  T,  Lipscomb  said 
study  financed  by  Newsprint  Information  Committee  companies  met 
longstanding  need  of  advertisers  for  detailed  information  on  news¬ 
paper  readership. 

IMPACT  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  ON  U.  S.  PUBLIC 

SHOWN  IN  MANY  DIMENSIONS  BY  NEW  SURVEY 

.  .  .  Hundreds  of  facts  on  newspaper  readership  established  by  News¬ 
print  Information  Committee  research  will  aid  national  marketers  to 
plan  advertising  in  dailies  of  every  size.  Samples :  more  than  43  million 
households  buy  at  least  one  newspaper  daily;  71%  of  all  readers  get 
home  delivery;  greatest  readership  is  by  upper-income  groups. 


SMALLER  DAILIES  SPEND  LESS  OF  COST  DOLLAR 

ON  NEWSPRINT  FOR  2ND  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 

.  .  .  Poll  by  trade  publication  The  American  Press  shows  that  dailies 
of  less  than  10,000  circulation,  in  33  states,  again  spent  a  lesser  per¬ 
centage  of  their  total  costs  on  newsprint  in  1960.  Drop  was  from  10.95 
in  1959  to  9.3  percent. 


CIRCULATION  MEN  MULL  AIR-DROPS  AS  TRAINS  WANE; 

TRAFFIC  INCREASE  ADDS  TO  DELIVERY  CRISIS 

. . .  Shrinking  train  schedules  —  cut  30%  in  one  area  —  and  worsening 
.street  traffic  enforce  performance  of  bigger  miracles  everj’  day  by 
dailies  throughout  country.  Helicopter,  parachute,  and  speedboat  de¬ 
livery  have  been  seriously  considered. 


The  headlivea  here  and  summaries  of  articles  reprinted  are 
taken  from  the  November  issue  of  Newsprint  Facts. 

To  receive  this  arid  other  issues  write: 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMIHEE 

150  East  42nd  Street  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Honolulu  Sale 


REPORTER’S  ETHICS 


Minnesota  Editors 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


“Mr.  Manno,”  the  judge  said, 
“was  certainly  an  extremely 
impressive  witness  both  for  his 
frankness  and  forthrightness 
and  also  for  the  obvious  intelli¬ 
gence  and  grasp  of  problems 
which  he  showed  on  the  witness 
stand.” 

Viewing  the  Chinn  Ho  group’s 
bid  as  the  fairest  market  price, 
Judge  Jamieson  disposed  of  the 
higher  offer  by  Mr.  Tongg  by 
pointing  out  that  he  was  not 
an  experienced  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  and  he  would  be  in  a 
position  of  having  to  spend 
about  $5  million  on  expansion 
and  unification  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin  properties  without  even 
acquiring  full  ownership.  The 
trustees,  the  court  said,  might 
find  later  that  the  Star-Bulletin 
stock,  put  up  as  collateral, 
would  have  deteriorated  badly 
if  Mr.  Tongg  defaulted  on  his 
payments. 

The  Scripps-Howard  people, 
the  judge  added,  could  not  make 
a  firm  offer  because  there  were 
impediments  due  to  the  FCC’s 
limitation  on  station  ownership. 

Judge  Jamieson  mentioned  to 
counsel  that  he  has  been 
assigned  to  the  same  court  in 
1962.  Thus,  if  further  proceed¬ 
ings  are  brought  for  a  perman¬ 
ent  injunction,  he  probably 
would  sit  in  the  case. 


Readers  Get  Daily 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE. 


Libel  Plaintiffs  Seek 
Identity  of  ‘Informer’ 


Meet  with  Kennedy 


Washington 
Editors  from  Minnesota  were 
the  latest  group  to  have  a  lunch¬ 
eon  chat  with  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  at  the  White  House  in 
his  state  series. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 


Baton  Rouge,  La.  torneys  argued  that  it  was  of  John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Mrs.  Martha  Wilson,  a  re-  greater  importance  to  the  public  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
porter  for  the  State-Times  for  to  have  information  about  the  said  the  Dec.  1  get-together  was 
the  past  three  years,  has  ap-  construction  of  its  schools  than  “very  pleasant”  and  Bernard  H. 
peal^  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  it  is  for  the  plaintiffs  to  sup-  Ridder  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louisiana  to  respect  her  right  to  port  their  case.  Violating  an  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
remain  silent  when  asked  to  ethical  principle,  they  contended.  Press,  reported  that  the  editors 
divulge  the  source  of  a  story  would  do  irreparable  harm  to  “behaved  properly.” 
which  is  the  basis  of  a  libel  Mrs.  Wilson  and  would  stop  the  Most  of  the  time  was  given  to 
action.  flow  of  news  “leads”  from  the  President’s  views  on  world 

affairs  and  a  few  of  the  editors 


Mrs.  Wilson  contends  that  the  anonymous  sources. 


identity  of  the  anonymous  in-  The  truth  or  accuracy  of  the  complained  that  they  wi.shed 
former  who  gave  her  access  to  engineering  report,  the  lawyers  there  had  been  more  time  to  dis- 
the  contents  of  an  engineering  said,  is  itself  a  matter  for  ex-  cuss  local  problems, 
report  on  a  public  school  con-  pert  opinion.  Answer  has  not  Arch  G.  Pease  presented  the 
struction  job  is  not  relevant  to  even  been  filed  in  the  libel  case  Pi*0sident  with  honorary  mem- 
the  issues  in  the  lawsuit.  An  and  it  is  too  early  at  this  stage  bership  in  the  Minnesota  News- 
architectural  firm  is  suing  the  uf  the  proceedings  to  compel  paper  Association.  Turkey  sup- 
Oapital  City  Press,  publishers  of  Mrs.  ^Vilson  to  reveal  the  iden-  plied  by  O.  B.  Augustson,  editor 
the  State-Times  and  Morning  tity  of  her  informant,  it  was  Central  Daily  Tri- 

Advocate,  for  31,696,999  dam-  argued  further.  hune  at  Willmar,  was  served, 

ages  on  the  ground  that  the  lu  the  Marie  To^e  case  two  There  was  also  fish,  added  Press 
story  on  Aug.  26,  1969  contained  years  ago,  Mrs.  IVilson  s  attor-  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger, 
inaccurate  information  in  regard  neys  pointed  out,  the  identity  of  ^ 

to  faulty  work.  her  news  source  was  held  to  be 

At  a  pre-trial  inquiry  in  the  essential  to  Judy  Garland’s  suit  George  Hearst  IN allied 
lawsuit,  Mrs.  Wilson  declined  to  against  the  Columbia  Broadcast-  Foundation  Head 
name  her  source,  claiming  to  do  ing  System.  In  the  present  case, 

so  would  be  a  breach  of  pro-  it  was  contended,  the  plaintiffs  u  f  ANGELES 


so  would  be  a  breach  of  pro-  it  was  contended,  the  plaintiffs  tr  ^^GELES 

fessional  ethics.  She  had  given  have  no  need  for  the  identity  of  .. 

u _ j  j  the  late  William  Randolph 


her  word  that  his  identity  would  the  informant  to  make  out  what¬ 
not  be  revealed,  Mrs.  Wilson  ever  case  they  have. 


said.  The  district  judge  ordered  • 

her  to  answer  or  be  held  in  con-  School  Board  Keeps 
tempt  of  court.  Business  Under  Cover 


Hearst,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Hearst  Foundation, 
Inc.,  directors  announced  fol¬ 
lowing  sessions  here. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  chari- 


Truth  in  Pleading 


Middletown,  Pa.  table  foundations  established  by 
The  Middletown  Area  School  Mr.  Hearst.  Charles  Mayer, 


Ubbana,  Ohio 
The  Urbana  Daily  Citizen 
has  assumed  service  to  sub¬ 
scribers  of  the  West  Liberty 
Banner,  a  weekly  which  sus¬ 
pended  operations  after  nearly 
80  years  of  publication. 

Paid-in-advance  subscribers 
of  the  weekly  received  the  daily 
edition  of  the  Citizen  on  a  pro¬ 
rata  basis. 


Board  holds  open  meetings  but  formerly  publisher  of  the  San 

5  works  by  “items”  on  its  agenda.  Francisco  Examiner,  recently 

*  Chami^a^Tkwr^npd^  Reporters  and  others  present  get  was  named  president  of  other, 

6  Champagne  et  al,  argued  that  .  nurnber,”  and  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 

since  the  publisher  may  plead  numuer,  aim  ^  • 

truth  as  a  defense  it  is  neces-  the  keys  to  the  items  are  closely  Foundatiom 

sary  to  examine  the  “absolutely  parded  with  only  board  mem-  George  Hearst  is  a  testamen- 


reliable  informer”  as  to  his 
credibility. 

Mrs.  Wilson  alsotwill  be  called 


to  his  getting  agenda  explanation  tary  trustee  under  the  will  of 


the  late  publisher.  He  also  is  a 


Mrs.  Wilson  alsoiwill  be  called  ^  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  director  and  officer  of  Hearst 
as  a  witness  and  her  credibility  reporter  John  H^band  r^  Corporation,  with  offices  m  Bev- 
will  be  of  vital  importance,  the  non-members  attend-  erly  Hills, 

plaintiffs  said.  the  sessions  are  kept  in  the  • 

“Let  us  assume,”  their  brief  °  °  ^  Nashua  Daily  Names 

stated,  'dhat  Mrs.  Wilson  were  employes^ mvolved.  Publisher 


to  identify  John  Doe  as  being  „  ^  . 

her  anonymous  informer  and  Daily  S  MusiC  Critic  Nashua,  N.  H. 

John  Doe  were  to  testify  under  Jn  Professor’s  Role  Charles  W.  Weaver  Jr.,  gen- 

oath  that  he  was  not  the  in-  ppinr'ppnBT  rnnn  manager  of  the  Malden 

former  and  that  he  did  not  know  (Mass.)  Evening  News  and 

what  Mrs^  the 

about  Under  such  circumstances  Bmdgeport  Post  Telegr  ,  pubjighej.  of  the  Nashua  TeU- 

ftp  rSS  trof  Mrr  wE  rTulaTlonrS  P™'”*  o"  '• 

would  be  seriLsly  impaired."  !f  SS’S  STt's"?;  " 


would  be  seriously  impaired.’ 


The  identity  of  the  informer  The  University  of  Bridgeport. 


is  also  necessary,  the  court  was  Prior  to  joining  the  editorial 


told,  because  it  is  reasonably  staff  of  the  Post-Telegram,  Mr, 
calculated  to  lead  to  the  dis-  Dav  was  music  and  drama  edi- 


August. 

1.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Telegraph  who 


covery  of  admissable  evidence. 


Day  was  music  and  drama  edi-  was  called  back  in  August,  has 
tor  and  critic  with  the  Wood-  been  acting  publisher. 


Mr.  Weaver,  a  former  execu- 


.  ,  stock  (N.  Y.)  Review.  Mr.  Weaver,  a  former  execu- 

Ul  Kublic  Interest  educated  at  Hartwick,  tive  with  the  Guy  Gannett  ^up 

In  the  absence  of  a  state  law  Bard  and  Marlboro  Colleges  in  of  newspapers  in  Maine,  joined 
granting  a  confidential  privilege  the  United  States,  and  at  the  Malden-Medford  newspapers 
to  reporters,  Mrs.  Wilson’s  at-  Minerva  Academy,  Bari,  Italy,  in  February,  1969. 
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GIs’  Gripe 
Motes  Need 
No  Censors 

The  Kennedy  Administration 
mounted  a  counterattack  this 
week  against  newspaper  stories 
about  griping  among  the  reserv-  ; 
ists  called  back  to  service  in  the  i 
Berlin  crisis.  j 

One  immediate  byproduct  was  I 
an  order  by  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Elvis  J.  Stahr  Jr.  to  free  j 
soldiers  from  an  old  regulation  : 
that  required  them  to  submit  ! 
publication  material  for  clear¬ 
ance  by  superior  officers. 

The  Secretary  called  a  news 
conference  to  offer  evidence  that 
the  morale  of  reservists  was  i 
high,  despite  what  is  being  re-  | 
ported  in  the  press.  He  publicly 
rescinded  punishment — confine¬ 
ment  to  barracks  for  two  weeks 
— meted  to  Specialist  Fifth  Class 
Willard  M.  Miller  Jr.  for  writing 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  in  which  he  com¬ 
plained  about  his  plight  in  being 
recalled  after  having  served  45 
months  of  active  duty. 

.Mr.  Stahr  said  Private  Mil¬ 
ler’s  company  commander  had 
acted  under  strict  interpretation 
of  the  regulations.  The  Secre-  : 
tary  said  the  regulation  was  ; 
meant  to  apply  to  speeches  and 
articles  and  not  to  letters  to  a  i 
newspaper.  The  language  will  j 
be  clarified,  he  said.  ! 

The  presentation  of  inspec-  j 
tors’  reports  from  several  bases  j 
and  other  information  showing  i 
that  the  callup  of  reserve  units  i 
had  been  going  “exceedingly  i 
well’’  followed  by  a  few  days  the  | 
remarks  by  President  Kennedy  ! 
at  a  press  conference.  I 

“There  isn’t  any  doubt,”  the 
President  said,  "that  any  news¬ 
paper  can  go  out  and  interview 
men  who’ve  been  called  up. 
Their  lives  are  disturbed. 
They’ve  all  got  jobs.  For  most 
of  them  it’s  a  heavy  sacrifice. 
And  we  are  not  at  war. 

“And  they  go  to  camps  which 
have  perhaps  been  newly  opened 
or  where  the  equipment  may  not 
be  immediately  available.  And 
they  are  bound  to  be  imhappy. 

I  have  seen  the  stories  in  some 
cases  where  newspapers  have  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  determined  to  keep 
these  people  in  for  more  than 
a  year. 

“Then  when  it  was  proved 
that  the  story  was  wholly 
wrong,  they  then  write  that  the 
Pentagon  has  changed  its  mind 
and  is  not  going  to  keep  them  in 
more  than  a  year  and  then  send 
their  reporters  around  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  interview  servicemen 
and  build  up  the  sense  that 
Americans  are  not  ready  to 
serve  their  country.” 


Benefit  from  oor  V<ut  NewsfMiper  AtNfiMce 


.\NNOUNCEMENT.S 

Newspaper  Brokers 


CALIFORNIA'S 


most  important 
newspaper  transaction 
in  recent  years 


ANNOUNCJIMENTS  | 

Newspaper  Brokers  \ 

I  WE  KNOW  CALIF.  AND  ARIZONA 
j  newspaper* -  Bnd  they  know  us.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  California  or  Arizona 
newspaiier  proi>erty,  let  us  show  you  ^ 
how  our  i>ersonal  service  operates. 

OABBERT  &  HANCOCK 
37D9-B  Arlington  Avenue  ! 

Riverside,  California  : 


irk  35  years'  on  the  Pacific  Coast  kir 
ARTHLTR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


has  resulted  in  the 

CITIZEN-NEWS 
OF  HOLLYWOOD 


IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  |)erson- 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonul  contact 
selling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan 


NEWSPAPER  APPRALSALS  for  all 
pur|>oses.  Newspaiier  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  I>r.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


being  purchased  by 

DAVID  HEYLER,  SR.. 


publisher  of  the 
Citizen 

of  Beverly  Hills. 


This  multi-million 
dollar  transaction 
was  serviced  and 
negotiated  by 


NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  netrotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listinKS 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  .S79,  Gadsden,  Alabama 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
i  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


DBIAN  SBLLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  6‘23  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 


DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 


Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 


Responsible  publishers 
and  investors  turn  to 
Paine  because  they 
have  observed  he 


•  Gets  Action 

•  Gives  thorough 
market  surveys 

•  Gives  full  service 


I  SALES-PURiCHASBS-FINANCING 
j  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
I  Service.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


1  Newspapers  For  Sale 

:  WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
!  everywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO- 
I  CIATES.  Suite  600-607  ,  6381  Holly- 
I  wootl  Blvd.,  Los  AnReles  27,  California. 


FLA.  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY 
Tampa-St.  PetersburR  area  —  serves 
14,000.  Rapidly-RrowinR  community  , 
unopposed.  Letterpress,  offset  and  job  i 
plant.  Gross  40M;  paid  circulation  2M.  , 
Potential  untapped.  PressinR  commit-  i 
:  ments  force  quick  sale  price  of  $39M 
I  firm.  $5, COO  down  to  riRht  party.  Box  I 
701,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


With  J.  Clifton  Toney, 
Salesman, 

Paine  covers  all  of 
California  and  is 
extending  his  service 
to  the  nation. 


Only  quality  papers 
are  represented  by 


Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker 

P.O.  Box  265, 

Upland,  Calif. 


J.  Clifton  Toney, 
Salesman 

P.O.  Box  359, 
Fairfield,  Calif. 


ONLY  DAILY  county  of  So. 000.  South¬ 
ern  city  9,000.  Nearest  daily  or  biRRer 
city  40  miles  away.  Down  payment 
$50,000.  Submit  evidence  financial 
worth.  Write  Box  64.  WashinRton  4. 
D.  C. 


CENTRAL  OKLAHOMA  WEEKLY— 
!  well  equipped  for  Letterpress  and  Off- 
'  set.  Excellent  location.  Priced  right, 
i  James  L.  Knight,  Box  248.  Meeker, 
I  Oklahoma. 


WESTERN  N.Y.  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
a  leader  in  the  field.  $45  Gross,  tre¬ 
mendous  potential.  Will  give-a-way  to 
right  party.  Box  729,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY— Chart  Area  5.  $30 .COO  gross 
class ;  ideal  for  man  and  wife  team. 
County  seat.  Low  down  payment. 
Broker.  Box  778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCIiMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


UNOPPOSED  SMALL  DAILY 
AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST 

In  town  of  14,000,  this  paper  has 
never  changed  ownership  (nearly  50 
years),  only  daily  in  county.  Has  al¬ 
ways  l>een  daily. 

In  3.t»00-circulation  class,  owner 
made  $33,756.16  in  1959;  $37,743.05  in 
1980,  before  taxes  and  depreciation. 
Books  and  records,  by  CPA  firm,  avail¬ 
able  to  principals. 

No  labor  problems,  iiersonnel  aver¬ 
age  over  12  years.  Opposition  paiiers 
put  out  of  business.  Mo<lern  equipment 
throughout,  up-to-«lnte  winter-summer 
air-conditioning  in  offices  and  mechani¬ 
cal.  Over  5,5C0  square  feet;  storage 
for  over  1*^  carloads  newsprint. 

Town  has  bright  economic  outlook 
with  definite  plans  for  industrial 
growth.  Owner  desires  to  disimse  of 
this  property  liecause  of  other  inter¬ 
ests. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  clean  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  town  that  has  had  population 
increase  every  census.  Not  a  distress 
sale. 

Financial  responsibility  must  lie  es¬ 
tablished  first  letter;  othen^-ise,  no 
consideration.  Price:  $227.lM)f).00.  No 
prosi>ectors  or  curiosity  seekers,  please. 

Inquiry  not  invited  unless  purchaser 
ran  pay  cash  or  have  minimum  down- 
payment  of  $65,000  cash  with  adequate 
financial  resiionsibility  for  balance. 

Box  755,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

CHOICE  COU.VTY  SEAT  WEEKLIES 
Idaho  $60M  &  $73M;  Colorado  $70M: 
Iowa  $I05M  :  Kansas  $62,500;  Missouri 
$42,500,  $50M.  $6.>M;  Nebraska  $20M; 
So.  Dakota  $20M  &  $30M ;  others. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 


DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  CHAIN 
available  to  present  general  manager 
who  needs  2  or  3  other  buyers  to  go 
into  corporation  with  him  on  $1,300,000 
purchase.  All  properties  sound  and 
profitable.  In  Chart  Areas  2  and  6. 
Reciprocal  confidential  treatment  re¬ 
quired.  Box  794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LONG  -  ESTABLISHED.  influential 
weekly:  illness;  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

LIm  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
iMorHon 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Psysblt  with 
srdsr)  4  tiiaet  0  55c  (cr  lint  tach 
intwtion;  3  tines  9  70c;  2  9  80c; 
I  9  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Sendee. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  lueely 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  tendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  EBP  ClassMed  OepartmenL 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  line  tach  insertien; 
3  times  9  $1-15;  2  times  9  S1.30:  1 
time  9  S1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Bok  Service. 

SI  OO  SCRVICE  CHAWCe  row  AIRMAIL 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  apate 
lint.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINC,  WoduMday,  4  p.oi. 

I  Count  36  units  per  line,  no  ahbreviatioRt 
(add  1  lint  for  box  informatioR.)  Ban 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
lldenct.  Replies  mailed  daily.  EdHer  4 
Publishtr  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
j  copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upan  inpniry. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
I  850  Third  Av«..  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoM  PLoso  2-7050 
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A>NOUNCEME>TS 

ISeicgpaperit  For  Sale 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  —  Old  Es¬ 
tablished  newspaper  in  choice  location. 
High  income  return  in  excess  12%  on 
investment.  Ideally  equippe<l  to  handle 
exploding  population.  $400,000  cash. 
Box  772,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Southern  Publishing  Properties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Box  431  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

CALIF.  QUALITY  WEEKLIES,  semi- 
isolation,  from  12.^,000  to  $65,000  dn. 
Data  given  only  to  qualified  and  active 
buyers. 

Vernon  V.  Paine,  Broker, 

P.O.  Box  265,  Upland. 

J.  Clifton  Toney. 

P.O.  Box  359,  Fairteld 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Complete  Plants 

SMALL  DAILY  PLANT 


consisting  of  16  page  DUPLEIX  TUBU- 
j  LAR  PRESS  with  and  %  Folder 
I  and  complete  Stereo  including  curved 
I  Router;  Model  3  and  14  Linos  with 
TTS;  Model  32  Lino  with  Hydraquad- 
der:  Mat  Roller;  Magazines;  Mats; 
I  Flat  Stereo  and  all  auxiliary  equip¬ 
ment.  Ready  to  roll.  Available  in  60 
I  days.  Insiiection  invited  in  operation. 


COLORADO  NEWSPAPERS  ranging 
from  $18,000  to  $100,000.  Lyle  Mariner 
Associates,  1417  Glenarm  PL,  Denver 
2,  Colo. 


COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area ; 
very  valuable  plant;  sound  profitably. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaiier  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WEEKLY.  $40,000  cash  down.  $50M- 
$100M  volume.  Chart  Areas  1.  2,  Flor¬ 
ida.  Confidential.  No  brokers.  Box  771, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  NEWSPAPERMAN  (33) 
successfully  manageil  3  strung  week¬ 
lies,  desires  own  newspai>er.  (any  size 
with  |x>tential)  re<|uiring  a  small  down 
payment.  Box  811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  —  N.Y.  17  —  OX  7-4590 

Composing  Rtntm 

C-4  W.  ADAPTOR  KEYBOARD  and 
hi-spee<l  ITS  operating  unit,  serial 
27248,  Electric  dual  duty  quadder.  Mat 
Detector,  4-molds,  electric  pot.  Mats 
an<l  extra  magazines.  Available  Jan. 
2oth.  Reetiley  Exiwnent,  1130  G  St., 
Ree<lley,  Calif. 

INTERTYPES  —  Mtxlels  B  —  C 
CSM  —  C4/4  —  G4  —  F4,  4  —  G4/2 
LINOTYPES  —  Models  8—14 
29  —  30  —  31  —  32 
LUDLOWS  —  Cabinets  and  Mats 
MONOTYPES  —  Material  Maker  and 
Tyi)e  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats 


Press  Rottm 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOE-SCX)TT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drives— Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaiier  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspai>er  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


FOR  SALE;  Hoe  .3-roll  single  width  ' 
press,  23%"  cutoff;  12  pages  straight,  j 
24  pages  collect.  Includes  25  hp,  12(MI  ! 
rpm  motor  with  belt  drive,  most  stereo-  ' 
type  ^uipment.  Good  condition,  now  i 
oiterating  daily.  Available  mid-1962.  I 
J.  D.  Jordan.  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daily  i 
Gazette. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
20  and  24-page8.  2  to  1  mo<lels  Com¬ 
plete  stereo;  AC  drives:  now  twined. 
Can  l>e  separated.  Located  Quincy, 
Muss.  Available  soon ! 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42ml  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 


Press  RtHtm 

HOE 

4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 
Send  for  detailed  list 


C-4  SERIAL  26303,  electric  pot,  motor, 
(luadder,  blower,  extra  magazines  and 
job  type  faces.  A-1  Printers,  2201-A 
Lenore  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif. 


WEEKLY  with  good  job  potential  in  :  _  ,,,,  liAxi  *  a -rf-r- 

New  England  or  Western  New  York.  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  gp  East  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Publications  For  Sale 

REGIONAL  WEEKLY  Ski  Publica¬ 
tion;  growing  and  well  establishetl: 
excellent  reputation.  Terms.  Holiday 
Press,  1801  Rainier.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Business  Opportunities 

MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Interested  in  heading  up  a  weekly  in 
E&P’s  Chart  Area  8?  Paper  is  50 
years  old,  and  slipping  badly  in  face 
of  daily  competition.  Needs  new  blood 
as  market  could  support  a  very  profit¬ 
able  weekly.  Experience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  necessary.  Applicant 
must  be  willing  to  invest  some  money 
as  stockholder.  Bo.x  738,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 
2  Hoe  single  width  under  shut  color 
fountains;  also  form  and  distributor 
cores,  4  roll  arms.  Star-Journal  Publ. 
Corp.,  Box  36.  Pueblo,  Colo. 

OFFSET  SET  UP— Mac  Welwndorfer 
17%x22'^,  Serial  716,  A.  C.  Motor, 
Camera.  19x25  Pile  Suction  Feetler, 
Baum  No.  289  Folder,  only  $3.909 — 
Act  to-day!  Printer’s  "Trouble  Shooter, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  <iouble  width  :!-unit 
press,  'I^vin  folders,  23-9/16  cutoff.  In¬ 
cludes  75  H.P.  motor  with  A.C.  elec¬ 
trical  e<iuipment.  See  it  <qierate.  .\vail- 
able  early  1962.  Reasonable.  N.  J. 
Lawler,  Journal,  Middletown,  Ohio. 

GOSS  MODEL  “E"  DUPLEX  web-fed 
flat  l>e<l  iiress  (2).  New  '47,  '52.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Now  oiierating  N.Y.C. 
Each  8-page  standani  or  16-|>age  tab¬ 
loid.  Qtr.  folder.  Write  owner  Box 
766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


G-4, 4  SERIAL  28008.  LIKE  NEW, 
elec.  iKJt.  (luudder,  blower,  six  mold 
disk,  saw  motor,  loaded  with  tyite  and 
extras.  Available  Jan.  2(qh.  Ree<lley 
Exi>onent,  1130  G  St.,  Reexiley,  Calif. 


PARTNER  WANTED  for  newspai>er 
shopper  in  good  area.  Can  make  10  to 
15M.  New  York  area.  Bo.x  788,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUR  DREAM? 

50%  Partnership  of  Scandinavia's  only 
English  language  newspaper  (20,000 
weekly:  Copenhagen).  Profit-producing 
investment  requires  $15,000  cash.  Se¬ 
rious  inquiries  only.  Box  836,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GUARANTEED  USED  MATS.  Get  16- 
page  list  of  bargains.  Matrix  Market, 
1622-A  East  12th  St..  Oakland  6,  Calif. 

TELETYPESETTER  stan<lar<l  jierfor- 
ator  used  two  years:  available  Jan. 
20th.  Reedley  Exponent,  1130  G  St., 
Reedley,  Calif. 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unitetl  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
i  who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
i  None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
I  literature. 

i  L  &  B  SALES  COMP.4NY 

1  Box  56(1,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 

'  World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
New8|>a|>er  F'orm  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


HARRIS  OFFSET -S8Lr— 24X42  A.  C. 
motor,  located  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Warehouse — only  $1,500— act  today  I 
Printer’s  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Stereotype 

DUPLEX-MODEL  AB  263  -8  PAGES  ^  SCORCHER,  like  new 

i  230  volts  KOO.Od. 

lAwloio.  I  nic€  iiArrisofi  vt  i  t>  n* 

Press.  Washingtonville.  New  York.  i^n”  Ohio  *  ^  *  Company,  Napo- 


4-AN'n-FRICTICN  UNITS 
Goss  50,000  i>er  hour.  A  C  <lrive. 
23-9/16"  Cut-Off.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newsi>aper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Elxi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2.  Texas  Riverside  1-6363  1 

BREfTriNG.  DISMANTLING,  ^ 

TRUCKING.  REPAIRING,  ! 

AND  PROCESSING  | 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Press  Room 


16  Page 

Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
2  to  1  MODEL  PRESS 
Serial  4^T-158 
Reduced  Price  for  Quick  Sale 

Conipletp  with  all  stereo  equipnient  in¬ 
cluding  put,  pump,  curvtnl  ca.stinit  iHtx. 
plate  flnishinK  machine  6c  chippinK  lil<M-k. 
3*4  H.P.  two-motor  drive  with  pusli  button 
C4tatrols.  Beautifully  ma  ntaintM  —  in 
A- 1  operating  6c  mechanical  condition. 
Located  Waukesha.  Wisconsin.  CONT.\(.^ 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha.  1-5365 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 


(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  your  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machinea,  TTS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Chorry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Me. 
HA  I-S36S 


MAT  ROLLERS.  Sta-Hi  machines. 

I  t4-i>age  folders,  curved  routers,  cast¬ 
ing  e<iui|>ment,  A.C.  motor  drives  30, 
40.  50,  75,  100  HP.  Extra  control 
boards.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  90S, 
I  Boise,  Idaho. 

!  STA-HI  Electric  Junior  Former,  good 
!  condition  2f3804-220  AC  230  volts, 
!  $650.00.  Naiwleon  Publishing  Company, 
;  Napoleon,  Ohio. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Eaat  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4596 


ONE  OVER  RIDING  (7LUTCH  press 
drive  —  main  motor  100  H.P,.  860 
R.P.M.,  220  V.  60  CY.,  wound  Rotor 
tyi>e.  Box  688,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Linotyi>e8  Intertypes-  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBKENTATIVBS 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

COMPLETE  FONTS  OR  SORTS.  8-pt. 
Intertype  regal  #1-A  TTS  with  bold 
font  #2355.  Call  collect:  Walter  Sum¬ 
mers,  Evening  Telegram,  Herkimer, 
N.  Y. 

HAIRLINED  MATS,  8,  8%  and  9  pt- 
news  faces.  Must  be  complete  fontt. 
$10  font.  Wm.  Smith,  Loudonville, 
_ Ohio. 
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THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED"  OFFERINGS 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


AdminUtratire 

man  to  head  department  in 

travel  organization.  Responsible  for 
preparation  of  tour  folders,  informa¬ 
tion  manuals,  annual  Kuide  Ixxrks.  Staff 
of  10.  Editing  and  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  and  working  Irackground  or 
technical  knowledge  in  travel  field  are 
definite  requirements.  Unless  you  have 
all  three,  please  do  not  apiily.  Box 
g3S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MAN  —  specially 
trained  and  experienced  to  take  charge 
of  single  mail  and  motor  route  divi¬ 
sion.  M..  E..  &  S.  in  mid-western  city 
over  100,000.  Details  to  Box  752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAUBR  for  daily 
newsi>ai>er  in  Northern  Illinois.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Usual  com¬ 
pany  lienefits.  References  required. 
Wooilstock  Sentinel,  100  So.  Jefferson 
St.,  Woodstock.  111. 

('.lastified  Adrcrtising 

0l4AS.<linED  SALESMAN  —  proven 
producer,  for  8.000  daily  in  lieautiful 
Northwest.  Salary  high.  References. 
Write  all,  including  salary  expected, 
to  Lyle  Hicks,  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 


WANTED  —  someone  with  advertising 
experience  to  set  up  and  head  classified 
advertising  department  for  energetic 
daily  in  Missouri  city  of  30.000;  addi¬ 
tional  help  provided  if  needed ;  sub¬ 
stantial  and  iiermanent  future.  Box 
775.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-  -West  Coast 
medium  <laily  is  seeking  man  who  is 
probably  an  asst,  class,  mgr.  now  and 
wants  to  move  up.  Got  ideas,  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  desire  to  grow  with  us? 
Good  salary,  car  extwnse  &  lionus. 
Airmail  references,  resume  to  Box  807, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Bbicellent  opportunity  in  a  growing 
market  for  experience  man.  Good  lay¬ 
out  and  selling  essential.  Chart  Area  6. 
Send  resume  to  Bo.x  761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Salesman, 
small  city  daily.  Preferably  college, 
weekly  or  small  daily  experience. 
Bryan.  Ohio.  Times. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

for  aggressive  combined  daily  in  Chart 
Area  4.  Metroimlitan  area  over  200,000. 
Prefer  man  with  well-rounded  manag¬ 
erial  exi)erience.  Salary  commensurate 
with  iHist  )>erformance  and  ability.  Box 
"99,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  wanU  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Sales,  copy,  layout. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  765,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


fastest-growing  daily  in  Flor¬ 
ida  nee<ls  a  good  retail  salesman.  Lay¬ 
out  and  mechanical  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  and  above  all  I  want  a  sales¬ 
man  !  !  Better-than-average  opportun¬ 
ity  for  one  who  would  rather  sell 
newspaper  si>ace  than  do  anything 
else.  Position  available  now  til  Jan.  15. 
Box  774.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 

KANKAKEE.  ILUNOIS,  prize-win¬ 
ning  Daily  Journal  needs  alert,  person- 
ably  display  salesman  who  loves  to 
work,  knows  how  to  create,  develop 
and  sell  advertising  ideas.  Layout 
ability  essential.  Excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary,  outstanding  fringe  benefits,  best 
working  conditions,  congenial  profes- 
iional  staff.  Write  giving  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  desired,  references. 


Display  Advertising  I 

SALESMAN  for  progressive  weekly  | 
and  job  shop.  Must  lie  strong  on  lay-  | 
out,  promotions  and  job  work  sales. 
Suitable  draw  against  liberal  commis¬ 
sion,  Write:  Publisher,  Box  351,  Calu¬ 
met,  Mich.  ^ 

SALES  MANAGER  for  retail  staff  of  1 
fourteen  salesmen.  Fast-growing  i>aper 
in  fast-growing  Florida  city.  Must  be 
forceful  salesman,  have  successful  ex- 
lierience  in  competitive  city,  and  be  a 
leader  rather  than  a  driver.  Write 
biographical  brief  in  confidence  to  Box 
830.  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 


THINK  THIS  AD 
OUT  CAREFULLY 

Due  to  fast  expanding  metroimlitan 
urea  and  creation  of  large  iierimeter 
shopping  centers  and  ureas  we  are 
looking  for  a  man  who  has  a  good 
sales  background  and  e.xperience  in 
organization  and  plans,  primarily  the 
advertising  activities  of  groups  of  mer¬ 
chants.  plus  a  good  background  in  re¬ 
tail  display  advertising.  This  spot  is 
o|>en  on  large  Elastern  daily.  If  you  are 
the  right  man,  send  full  jiarticulars  to 

Box  804  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorial 


.SPORTS  WRITER  -  DESK  MAN  for 
28,U00  morning,  60,000  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  Sound  writing,  editing  skill  es¬ 
sential,  Experience  desirable.  Neal  A. 
Bintz,  Managing  Editor,  Utica  (New 
York)  Daily  Press. 


FOR  REPORTE5RS — Job  hunting?  Like 
your  qualifications  discretely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
anxious  to  move  up,  for  47,000  prize¬ 
winner.  P.M.  Must  enjoy  features, 
enterprise,  digging.  Some  background 
in  local  government,  suburbs  desirable. 
Interview  necessary.  Gilbert  P.  Smith, 
Managing  Editor,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  influen¬ 
tial  17,000  PM  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Pay,  fringe  benefits  excellent.  Attrac¬ 
tive  working  conditions,  high-caliber 
staff.  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CTTY  HALL  REPORTER  for  60,000 
circulation  morning  newspaper  in 
Chart  Area  6,  Good  pay,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits,  excellent  retirement  plan.  Give 
background  and  references.  Box  792, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDCPANSION  OF  DESK  makes 
opening  available  to  experienced 
copy  editor  for  metropolitan  daily 
in  Chart  Area  3;  opening  is  also 
available  for  experienced  reporter ; 
paper  serves  area  of  ^  million 
people.  Good  pay  and  opportunity, 
liberal  benefits,  including  life  in¬ 
surance.  hospitalization  and  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Write  giving  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LARGEST  .SEMI-WEEKLY  PAPER  in 
Florida  seeks  sports  editor  who  can  do 
complete  job,  column  and  desk.  Pay 
according  to  experience.  Write  or  call 
Wayne  Bell,  Playground  News.  P.O. 
Drawer  1307,  Ft.  Walton  Beach,  Fla. 


SPORTS  EDITGH 

flastern  morning  daily  seeks  hard¬ 
working,  experienced  sports  editor. 
Strong  on  layout,  editing,  ideas.  Must 
direct,  inspire  small  staff;  out-think, 
out-produce  PM  opposition.  Box  745, 
Blditor  tc  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

COMBO  MAN  NEEDED  to  run  small 
Ohio  weekly.  Sell  ads,  write  news. 
Good  opportunity.  Box  785,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POLICE  &  CITY  HALL  REPORTER 
wanted  by  6-day  evening  newspai«r  in 
(Thart  Area  6.  Please  give  educational 
and  exiierience  liackground.  Box  753, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Immediate 
opening  on  expanding  North  Dakota 
daily  of  7,500.  Must  be  under  43,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  profession.  Ability  to  handle 
staff,  copy,  layout,  with  speed  and 
accuracy  imperative.  Show  reliable  ref¬ 
erences.  This  job  imiiortant  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  dynamic  community  of 
young  men.  center  of  the  great  Willis- 
ton  oil  basin.  Friendliest,  handsomest 
city  in  the  Great  Plains  area — wonder¬ 
ful  for  family  man.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience,  ability.  Write: 
Walter  Wick,  Publisher,  Williston 
Daily  Herald.  Williston,  No.  Dakota. 


NEWS  EIDITOR  to  fill  second  spot  on 
strong  10-15,C00  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
This  newspaper  is  part  of  a  large 
group  operations  with  top  chances  for 
^vancement.  Accepted  applicant  will 
take  our  advanced  training  program 
and  will  learn  all  departments.  This 
is  a  well-paying,  |>ermanent  position 
with  all  benefits.  Don’t  apply  unless 
your  experience  shows  you  can  qualify. 
Be  able  to  furnish  strong  references. 
All  replies  will  he  held  confidential. 
Box  770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESTIGE  SUBURBAN  Newspaper 
chain  has  opening  for  reporter-feature 
!  writer  able  to  assume  resimnsibility, 
I  exercise  initiative.  Prefer  journalism 
graduate  with  ideas  and  iileals,  inter¬ 
ested  in  young  award-winning  staff 
nationally-recognized  for  dynamic  ap¬ 
proach  to  suburban  journalism.  Inter¬ 
view  arranged  at  our  exi>ense.  Send 
resume,  photo,  clips  to  Bruce  Ladd. 
Associate  Editor.  Paddock  Publications. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 


)  REPORTER,  experienced,  for  South- 
1  ern  New  England  PM  daily:  general 
I  assignments;  features.  Send  references, 
salary  expected  first  letter.  Box  790, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS  EDITOR  and 
copy  desk  assistant — Strong  and  fast 
on  copy,  heads,  layouts,  ideas,  to  edit 
42,000  PM  newspaper's  special  sec¬ 
tions,  business,  farm  and  building 
pages  and  help  on  copy  desk.  Mornings 
on  copy  desk,  afternoons  on  special 
sections  and  pages.  Preference  to  ap¬ 
plicants  from  Area  6.  JOURNAL  & 
COURIER,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


Editorial 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  with  interest  in 
hunting,  fishing,  bowling,  needed  on 
live  Chart  Area  6  daily.  Write  details, 
experience,  draft  status,  salary  ex- 
l>ected.  Box  780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  capable  of 
handling  spot  news,  features  and  pic¬ 
tures  on  completely  local  16-20  page 
central  Florida  weekly.  Requires  en¬ 
ergy,  ability  and  initiative.  Send 
tXIMPLETE  exfierience  resume  O.  B. 
Brice,  Lake  Wales,  E'la. 


AN  AGGRESSIVE  PRIZE-WINNING 
6-<lay  daily  in  southwest  Kansas  needs 
a  general  news  reporter  who  can  also 
handle  sports.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  open.  Contact  Charles  E. 
Smith,  The  Tribune.  Pratt,  Kansas. 


ARE  YOU  STYMIE®  in  present  posi¬ 
tion?  Are  you  capable  of  being  news 
editor  of  large  suburban  Chart  Area  6 
weekly  which  demands  real  iirofessional 
touch?  Can  you  do  layout?  Are  you 
good  reporter,  especially  in  sports  and 
governmental  news?  If  all  answers  are 
yes,  send  complete  resume  to  Box  832, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher.  You  may  be  man 
we  seek.  Tell  when  available  for  inter¬ 
view.  45-hour  week,  2-week  vacation, 
fringe  benefits.  Job  u|)en  in  1962. 


CITY  REPORTER,  male,  from  Chart 
Area  1  or  2.  for  33M  daily  in  Chart 
Area  I.  Some  exi>erience.  Box  802, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


E®ITOR  EX)R  SUNDAY  SUPPLEl- 
ME»IT  in  Elorida  with  710.000  ABC 
circulation.  Must  be  experienced  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  strong  on  developing 
ideas.  Interview  essential.  Write  fully 
giving  l>ackground,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  desired,  to  Box  828,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  all  ropy  on 
live,  Connecticut  weekly.  Thomaston 
Press,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


E®ITOR  and  REI*ORTER  needed  on 
a  growing  Northeastern  Ohio  evening 
daily.  EDITOR  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  telegraph  and  copy  desk 
operations— background  in  national  and 
world  news.  REPORTER  must  have 
journalism  training  with  experience  on 
a  good  newspaper  as  Imckground.  Send 
resume  of  training,  experience,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  expected.  Excellent 
liension  plan  ami  other  benefits.  Write 
The  Star-Beacon,  4626  Park  Avenue, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 


EDCPERIENCED  COPY  DESK  MAN. 
New  Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metro- 
l>olitan  area.  Box  818,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  ] 


Editorial 

EDITORIALr-  Head  man  to  manage 
editorial  staff  for  2  Idg.  wkly.  nwsprs. 
in  top  subn.  area.  Long  in  similar  exp. 
Call  Mr.  Stone  or  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Glen  News  Pubsn. — HO  9-0100 
Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois 

EXPERIBa^CHD  DESK  MAN,  capabie 
of  slot,  wire  desk,  wanted  by  quality 
Chart  Area  6  PM.  State  experience, 
references.  Pay  commensurate  with 
ability.  Box  808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  REPORTER 
for  radio  station  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  expe¬ 
rience  on  respected,  aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing,  14,0(i0-pluB  morning  daily.  Full- 
time,  permanent,  5-day  irasition  with 
expanding  staff.  If  you  are  truly  a 
NEWS  man  or  woman,  with  accuracy 
and  good  writing  talent,  write  at 
once  to  William  Babel,  EJditor,  Press- 
Republican,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  This 
Lake  Champlain-Adirondack  area  is 
beautiful,  healthy,  economically  vigor¬ 
ous.  New’comers  and  oldtimers  love  it. 
Check  this  newspaper,  area,  and  op¬ 
portunity  today  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
COVINGTON  VIRGINIAN 
Covington  Virginia 


HELP  WANTED 


EXPERIENCED  MALE  general  re- 
imrter  for  afternoon  daily.  Camera 
know-how  essential.  Send  complete 
background  and  references  to  Editor, 
Kenosha  (Wisconsin)  Evening  News. 

MEDIUM-SIZED,  FLORIDA  afternoon 
daily  seeks  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Some  experience  desirable.  Box 
835,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  6-day  and  Sunday 
Texas  daily.  General  news  desk  job 
with  some  writing.  Must  be  able  to  lay 
out  paper  and  take  full  charge.  Box 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTEJR,  experienced,  imaginative, 
for  lively  capital  city  PM  daily.  Send 
complete  resumes  and  clippings  (ex- 
Iiendable  if  possible)  to  Robert  G. 
Fichenberg,  Managing  Hklitor,  The 
Knickerbocker  News,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 

SPORTS  HSHTOR — Southern  Michigan 
daily,  in  7,500  plus  group,  needs  young 
man  with  no  military  obligations.  Some 
exi)erience  preferred,  but  will  consider 
recent  J-grad.  Write,  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter  to  Box  820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE?  See  Box  825, 
1  under  **Help  Wanted-Promotion.’* 


GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


COMPANY  (if  any) 


CITY,  SYAYE 


Inserf  my  classified  ad  for 


Classification 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

SPORTS  WRITER  to  start  immediately 
on  morning  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Progressive  paper  under  new  owner¬ 
ship;  circulation  31,000.  Starting  salary 
$65  to  $85,  depending  on  experience. 
Send  complete  details  to  ^x  824, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TV  WRITER  TO  $10,000 

Sales  presentations  for  NYC  TV  sta-  I 
tion.  At  least  2  yrs.  similar  exp.  radio-  I 
TV  or  ad  agency;  know  broadcast  | 
systems  and  ratings.  Send  complete  i 
resume  to  Crescent  Personnel  Agency.  ! 

I  Suite  404,  503  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y. 

I  YOUNG,  SPORTS  deekman-writer 
sought  by  midwest  AM  daily  in  50,000 
class.  Box  810,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical  | 

(IMPOSING,  PRBSSROOM  FORE-  1 
MAN  daily  of  7M,  Chart  Area  6.  $135 
for  44-hour  week — more  later  to  right 
man.  Box  747,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

j  HEAD  MACHINIST 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
I  Tribune  has  opening  for  a  well-quali- 
I  fied  Head  Machinist.  Day  and  nite 
I  operation.  Teletype,  comets,  monarchs 
and  Linofilm.  Please  send  resume  stat- 
^  ing  experience,  education,  age,  salary 
desired  and  date  available  to;  F.  J. 
Moyer,  Composing  Superintendent,  919 
Second  Avenue,  San  Diego  12,  Cali- 
'  fomia. 

:  PRESS-ROOM  DARK-ROOM 

man  needed  to  direct  operation  of  new 
offset  newspaper  production.  Experi- 
I  ence  and  references  in  first  letter. 

I  State  salary.  Write  Box  784,  Editor  & 

;  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  ' 

FOR  NA'EEKLY  CHAIN  I 

We  are  seeking  a  man  able  to  take  j 
complete  charge  of  plant  now  printing 
4  weeklies,  plus  occasional  shoppers. 
Man  we  are  seeking  must  be  able  to 
take  complete  charge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments — composing,  stereo,  press,  mail 
room.  Fully  unionized.  Ownership  op¬ 
portunity  available  to  right  man.  Chart 
Area  2.  Write  Box  797,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  stating  experience,  and  salary 
desired. 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 

PHOTO  JOURNALIST 

Large  metropolitan  daily  wants  a  man 
capable  of  supervising  photographers, 
making  assignments,  editing  pictures, 
writing  captions.  Paper  is  heavy  with 
both  local  and  wire  photos.  Write  Box 
8U3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENGINEER 


WANTED :  Assistant  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  for  design,  layout  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Must  have  degree  in  engi¬ 
neering.  Knowledge  of  printing  in¬ 
dustry  equipment,  including  con¬ 
veyors  and  some  electrical  control 
circuitry  preferred. 

Send  resume  to 
JAMPOL  CORPORATION 
728  -  6lBt  Street 
Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 


(For  odt  of  fhe  "Slteetieos  Woateff"  aoi 
See  elossMed  ref 


itare,  eeclose  reMlHaeee  wHh  order, 
ie  stmetere.) 


PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN  for  eve¬ 
ning  daily,  N.E.  city  of  15,(KK>.  Duplex 
tubular,  3-man  shop,  5>A  day  wk. 
Dominant  newspaper,  healthy,  growing 
situation.  If  you're  a  good  mechanic, 
know  tubulars  and  stereo  well,  let’s 
hear  from  you.  Box  833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Photography 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
needed  as  half-time  lal»ratory  assist¬ 
ant,  beginning  February  5,  while 
taking  undergraduate  or  graduate 
work;  $1360  for  academic  year.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  who  knows  how  to 
make  a  picture  tell  the  story.  We  want 
a  news  photographer — not  a  combina¬ 
tion  reporter  and  photographer.  A  6- 
day  PM  in  Ohio.  Box  815,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


Are  you  this 
NON-RUT 

promotion  copywriter? 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
papers,  in  an  Elast  Coast  competitive 
market,  has  an  opening  for  a  young 
promotion  copywriter. 

Initially,  he  (or  she)  will  write  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  copy  for  print, 
radio  and  TV.  The  requirements  are: 

1)  Write  well. 

2)  Write  fast. 

3)  Be  able  to  report  and  edit,  to 
spot  promotable  stories  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  i>aper,  in  galley  form 
and  in  conversations  with  ^itors. 

Today,  this  person  may  be  stymied 
in  a  promotion  job  that  does  not  permit 
steadily  increasing  use  of  imagination 
and  ingenuity.  Or  he  may  be  writing 
news  and  features  in  an  area  where 
his  creativity  and  drive  are  denied. 
Tomorrow,  he  can  be  in  a  non-rut  job 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a 
future  of  progress  and  security. 

Tell  us  about  yourself  in  detail,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirements.  Our  staff 
knows  about  this  ad.  Box  825,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

Public.  Relations 

IN  ROCHEISTER,  N.  Y.,  a  young, 
growing  counseling  firm  with  blue-chip 
accounts  seeks  a  versatile  writer  with 
maturity  and  judgment  to  work  with 
top  management  of  client  organiza¬ 
tions.  Assignments  range  from  straight 
publicity  to  employee  and  stockholder 
communications,  community  relations, 
all  phases  of  public  relations  counsel¬ 
ing.  Replies  should  include  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  all  essential  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  822,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 


HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 

To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug, 
food  and  discount  stores.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  company  in 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6-3-4-9-12  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  January  due  to  ter¬ 
ritory  reorganization  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  High  commission  plus 
volume  bonus  on  both  new  and 
renewal  business.  (75%  of  our 
accounts  renew).  No  house  ac¬ 
counts.  Draw  against  commis¬ 
sion.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume,  (Edu¬ 
cation,  age,  experience,  family 
status,  kind  of  car,  willingness 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 


Box  725  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
EVee  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  (or  December  9,  1961 


•  •  •  • 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  •••• 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


Display  Advertising 


MATURE  NEWSMAN  (that  means  I’m  MR.  PUBLISHER...  |  UNTYPEa)  WRITER  —  Shift  for  self,  j  SPORTS  EDITOR- WKITEK:  Ambi- 
iO)  would  like  to  use  25  years’  experi-  AD  LINAGE  LOW?  ]  keyed  for  wit.  pith.  28,  family.  Re-  |  tioua  sports  writer  seeking  position  on 

ence  (Midwest.  Far  Bast.  New  York.  Would  like  opportunity  to  head  your  i  porter-deskman  now.  Box  761,  Editor  &  ,  small  daily.  Single — will  locate  any- 

Washington)  to  teach  college-level  advertising  ilepartment  as  Director  or  i  Publisher.  where  1  ^llege  gri^.  sports  experience 

journalism  and  writing.  Box  767,  Edi-  Manager.  Have  16  years’  comprehen-  -  — no  military  obligations.  Box  806. 


UNTYPEa)  WRITEai  —  Shift  for  self. 


Editorial 


Ea)ITOR- WRITEai : 


tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  ily  man.  44.  Permanei 
Newspaperman,  now  employed  metro  Editor  &  Publisher, 

daily.  25  years’  successful,  diversified  ......  .  _ _ _ 

experience  large,  small  cities,  desires  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  MEHlGEai 


advertising  ilepartment  as  Director  or  i  Publisher.  where  1  ^llege  gri^.  sports  experience 

Manager.  Have  16  years’  comprehen-  -  — no  military  obligations.  Box  806. 

sive  background  dailies  and  weeklies  EaJl’TING  or  EailTORIAL  WRI’TING  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

with  outstanding  sales  record  and  man-  wanted  by  a  top-noteh  newsman  em-  _ _ — ^ — . — - — — 

agerial  experience.  Know  national  pro-  ployed  St.  Louis  daily.  Prefer  Cliart  Mechanical 

rcdurc  and  how  to  make  salesmen  more  Area  2.  Siie  not  important,  but  priM  _ _ _ _ 

productive  without  undue  strain.  Fam-  not  cheap.  Twenty-two  years’  experi-  _ -  , 

ily  man.  44.  Permanent.  Write  Box  ence  news  side.  Incisive  writer — liberal  ]  LINO’TYPE  OPERATOR,  five  yws 
716.  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  views.  Box  796.  EHitor  &  Publisher.  ,  experience.  gal.  per  hr.  Will  go 


change  to  managerial  position  m^ium  top-flight,  creative,  local-national  di 


I  CAN  SHOW  RESULTS 

STOR’TS  EDITOR.  27,  of  small  Cali- 


LINO’TYPE  OPERA’TOR.  five  years’ 
experience.  gal.  per  hr.  Will  go 

anywhere.  Nicholas  Di  Leo.  685  Fourth 
Ave..  Brooklyn-32,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPE  OPEniA’TOR.  go  anywhere. 


sise  market  where  talenU  can  be  ap-  sal^man  with  management  po-  i  fornia  daily,  yearns  to  advance  in  ^NOTYPE  OF^AroK.  ^  anywnew. 

plied  in  vigorous  administration  to  in-  tential.  Heavy  food  experience.  Salary  |  gports  with  aggressive  Western  news-  !  "'"'-J'"*  t  7 , io’  ^ 

crease  profits.  Stock  option,  bonus  or  negotiable.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  3.  4.  6.  ,„per.  Education,  solid  sports  back-  j  "r-  Fr»nk  Lsjmtardo.  7132  -  6»th  St., 


tome  ownership  opportunity  more  im¬ 
portant  than  big  salary,  I^nest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  727,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


Paul  Hutchins,  1244  Mississippi  Ave. 
Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 


- - -  -  - -  POSITION  National  Ad  Manag-  '  J _ ! _ 

UNUSUAL  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEAM.  Oisplay  salesman.  Salary  ^n.  reJPOR’TER. 

He,  general  manager,  astute  business  'y’''^J**^***’ Crest-  Now  employe 
leader,  well  versed  in  all  phases  of  '’lew  Drive,  Pittsburgh  .36,  Pa.  Seeks  job  lar 

newspaper  work.  She,  well-trained,  ex-  » Txr¥>r„-nv->r>  exempt,  will 

perienced  woman’s  editor.  Free  for  presently  ft  ^biisher. 


I  ground  complemented  by  practical  ex-  j 
I  lierience  in  photo,  page  layout,  wire.  | 
I  Box  787,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REJPOR’TER.  all-around  experience. 
Now  employed  paper  40,000  circulation. 
Seeks  job  larger  paper.  Married,  draft 


Glendale,  New  York. 

Photography 

FIRST-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  types  newspaper,  maga- 


dvic  work,  travel,  etc.  Reply  Box  759.  ^ily  circulation  newspaper  |  - 

EHitor  A  Publisher.  deeirea  opportunity  wi^  larger  daily.  1  rim  mAN  on  SOM  daily  seeks  desk  or  di^'y-  ^ 

Hav»  served  in  retail,  and  na-  «ar;*k  rt  m  Viva  experienced  in  darkroom  work.  Box 


e^mV^  w  ra^rt^^BirVsr  Mi^;  Ji"®  tv  work.  High^t  reference. 
*.  I  Own  cameras  and  car.  Age  27,  mar- 

&  Publisher. _  children.  Available  imme- 


GENERAL  MANAGER  I  l*onal  manwrships. 


Have  served  in  classified,  retail,  and  na-  |  reporter  spot  with  California  p.m.  Five 


years  old,  years  all  beaU,  rewrite.  Vet.  28,'  mar-  ?73.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


or  Assistant  Publisher  available.  Knows  family.  Box  786,  Eklitor  ried,  child.  B^t  references.  Box  791 


all  phases  including  all  union  contract  *  Publisher, 
work.  Strong  on  linage  gains,  ex-  . 


EMitor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHEIR  —  Young  man  with 
ten  years’  experience  in  newspapers 


controu'an^  pr«lurt  ap'J^^^^  PLAINING  A  PAPER?  AGRICULTURAL  WRITER.  Presently  no?  iul^  fo? 

RWnable  salary.  Box  795,  Mitor  A  O'  need  more  actmn  for  your  pr^nt  Executive  Officer  Pacific  Naval  Facility.  ^  JwhZSi  Hv 

Publisher.  paper?  Seasoned  advtg.  salesman.  Why  Leave  Navy  1st  May.  ’62.  Desire  posi-  ,7*1^ 

not  try  me?  Box  816,  Elditor  A  Put^  tion  with  opportunity  on  Midwest  week- 


ton  pusher,  firing  squad  technique.  Has 
camera  equipment,  a  car  and  excellent 
references.  Box  782,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


ZT.  -  lisher.  ly,  daily,  farm  magaxine.  Also  sports,  j  r«>ie™nces.  oox  los,  cxi.ior  «  xuu- 

Circuiation - ZIZI -  photo,  ^itorial  experience.  Married,  |  ‘‘*her. _ _ 

- -  ’THOROUGHLY  EXPERI^CEID  Wid-  26,  good  references.  BS  in  Agricultural  ■  v  v  ppo  i  i-m  CVn  PHOTOORAPHER 

dRCULAnON  MAN  — Heavy  experi-  "w.  now  62.  wants  part-time  place  on  Journalism.  Box  800.  Editor  A  Pub-  I  ^.fERIENCED  raO^RAP^^^ 


ence  on  top  Manhattan  and  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Tom  Clary,  244-47  89th  Ave., 
Bcllroee,  N.  Y. 

22  YEIARS’  EXPER1E24CB  in  circula¬ 
tion  work.  Would  like  position  as  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager  on  60.000 
to  100,000  class,  or  as  Circlulation 
Manager  on  smaller  daily.  ’Thoroughly 
experienced  in  "Home  Delivery’’  and 
"Little  Merchant”  plan.  Box  686,  EMi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


good  paper.  Prefer  display,  but  will  !  Usher, 
do  classified,  general  news,  society —  I - 


looking  for  a  newspaper  which  appreci¬ 
ates  good  photography.  Have  Army  and 


or  all  on  top  weekly.  Elxperienced  pro-  BROAD  REPORTING-REWRITE  expe-  ,  s®*”*  newspaper  experience  Am  23 
motions  and  specials,  tool  South  or  rience ;  wants  chance  on  PM  desk.  $125  1  T,*®’’*  ^  ^  vi- 

Southwest,  please.  Box  817,  EMitor  A  minimum.  Box  821,  EMitor  A  Pub-  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Box  801,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COLLEXjE  GRAD  with  experience  de-  week  unknown  Hs 
sires  busy  reporting  job — female.  Box  Mitor  A  ^blisher. 
689,  EMitor  A  Publisher.  - 


- — -  Production 

DEMANDING  REPOR’HNG  position  _ _ _ - _ - 

Ekistern  area.  Experienced,  degree.  28.  -ai.  •  i  • 

Camera-darkroom  background.  40-hr.  GRADUA’TE  with  special  printing  pr«v 
.eek  unknown  Have  car.  Box  813,  duction  m^or.  Eleven  ex^ i- 

Mitor  A  Publisher.  Pnn.Vng  ®nd  production.  Will 

_  work  on  daily  or  weekly  publication. 


(a  newspaperman  since  12  years  of 
age)  wishes  a  steady  job  with  a  good 


CniCULATION  MANAGEHl  available.  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  **  i®  newspaperman  since  12  years  of 
EIxperience:  ABC  iiapers  10  and  30,000:  vt  •  u  /  ,  *  age)  wishes  a  steady  job  with  a  good 

“Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Promotion-  National  cleving  house  for  com^tent  newspaper.  Box  834,  EMitor  A  Pub- 
minded.  15  years’  experience.  Box  758,  I>er»onnel  coasG^oast  at  no  charge  |jgher. 

Editor  A  Publisher  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire _ 

ruDiisner.  HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency)  i . . . 

56  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728  MANAGING  EDI’TOR.  25,  on  prize- 


MAN  WITH  3  (XILLBGB  DEXIRESIS  Available  Feb. 


10.  1962.  Box  826,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


CIRCULATION  DIREC’TOR  of  paper 


rr.i>ivvi>  (XILLEGE  OR  CORPORA’TE  PR  job 

MANAGnjG  ^ITOR.  25,  on  wanted  by  journalism  grad.  26,  mar- 


winning  60M  daily  in  CWcago  suburbs,  ^ied.  with  4  years’  in  public  rel’ations. 


100,000  class  seeks  opportunity  with  TOP  -  NOTXIH  NEWSPAPERWOMAN  w®"^  opportunity  on  medium  or  large  I  3^,^  ggg  Editor  A  Pub^ 


paper  in  200,000  and  up  category.  Ei¬ 
ther  top  or  good  2nd  position  desired. 
Twenty  years’  experience,  family  man. 
sarly  40’s.  Box  798,  EMkP. 

MARRIEID  MAN,  47,  12  years’  exiieri- 
enee.  Prefer  small-town  daily.  Capable 
full  charge.  Detailed  resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  763,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


daily  anywhere.  EIxperience  reporter  or 
desk.  AB,  EInglish.  Married.  Box  827, 


(Chsrt  Area  10)-  seeks  to  relocate.  Ebt-  daily  anywhere.  Ivxi 
perience:  news,  wire  and  food  editor;  desk.  AB,  EInglish. 
columnist,  features,  fashions.  Efficient,  EMitor  A  Ibiblisher. 
fast  on  layout,  heads,  copy  editing,  i  - 


f^r”r"laVout.  h’e.dr'~py“^itrng:  -  PUBUCTTY  WRIT^  -  Six  y^ 

[!in^'thkn^s^b^‘'^C^ni^’"nrdL3d'  Te^irTh.  e^- 

freelance  or  part-time  assign- 


tant  than  salary.  College,  no  depend¬ 
ents.  Available  in  a  few  weeks.  Box 
697,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

WIDE  WORLD  —  Reporter-editor.  27, 
overseas  now.  Perspective,  freshness. 
Box  589,  EMitor  A  I^blisher. 


Washington,  you  need  weekly  or  month¬ 
ly  column.  Veteran  business  writer  with 
top  contacts  can  give  you  one;  spot 
coverage.  Box  809,  EMitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ments  in  New  York  area.  Schwartz, 

ORegon  5-9031 


Usher.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

gRCUXATION  MANAGER.  WMt.  B®*  5*9-  Editor  A  Publisher.  |  -  UTIUTY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo- 

angles.  Top  NEIEID  HELP  with  ’Training  Beginner  tion.  publicity,  press  relations,  political 

ABC,  boy  expert.  Permanent,  congen-  EDI’TOR — Seeks  company  publication  Reporters?  Experienced  newspaperwom-  science,  advertising,  publications,  writ- 

isl.  nmf«u!nr..l  'Tn.,  1-  __  _ i _ I _ : _  T-  _ -  on  _ _ 


ial,  professional  atmosphere.  Top  refer-  spot.  Broad  experience  in  industrial  an  with  extensive  background  in  in- 


ences.  Available  Jan.  1.  1962.  A.  J.  editing,  public  relations,  newspapers,  dustry,  medicine.  aviation,  atomic  years.  Age  38.  Degree.  Single.  Ebepe- 

Mrns.  1929  -  12th  St..  Santa  Monica,  Degree.  Married.  Box  738,  EMitor  A  energy,  f^eral  courts,  police  beat  etc.  rienced  in  news  reporting  feature  writ- 

Oalif.  I2C  5-2471  or  EX  8-3734.  Publisher.  Also  features  and  woman’s  pages.  Ebc-  ing,  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 

- -  pert  with  camera.  In  Who’s  Who  of  to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  po- 

YOUNG,  MARRIEH)  NEXJRO  seeks  JACK  OF  ALL  ’TRADES  wanU  to  ^erican  Women.  'Top  References,  jitiom  Prefer  Kentucky.  Will  acMpt 


In  current  PR  position  several 


tion.  Thnw  years’  of  1Slw.  Pr^ntly  courts.  Degree.  35.  two-and-one-half  Hons  or  assistant  to  publisher.  Box  turee  are  attractive.  Box  760,  Editor  A 

in  editorial  department  of  large  daily,  ^ids.  veteran.  Twelve  years’  leg.  pix,  829.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. 

Box  793,  Editor  A  Publisher  desk  on  dailies.  Jack  Magee.  6.320  Lake  - - - - 

_ _ Como  Ave..  San  Diego  19,  Calif.  PROFICIENT  WRITER.  28,  married,  LOS  ANGELES  RESIDENT  desires 

J  ,  Phone:  HOward  5-1598.  BJ,  SDX.  Solid  experience  in  news-  Public  Relations/ Corporate  Communica- 

^•orresponaents  -  paper,  magazine,  advertising,  PR.  free-  tions  post.  B.J.  degree  PLUS  6  years 

IIT  ^  ^  REXJEMT  GRAD  from  top  big-ten  J-  lance.  Can  write  with  the  best,  also  metro,  daily  PLUS  7  years  public  re- 

FREE  -  LANCE  writer/ photographer  ^hool  wants  reporting  job  on  medium-  capable  cartoonist-artist  and  adept  pho-  lations  PLUS  7  years  corporate  cooi- 

Mking  assignments  in  Atlanta  or  sized  daily  in  Chsurt  Areas  10,  11,  12.  tographer.  Desire  good  magaxine  or  munications  experience.  Married.  41, 


Beat  or  bureau.  Like  Will  consider  writing  job.  public  rela-  $10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea- 


desk  on  dailies.  Jack  Magee.  6.320  Lake 
Como  Ave..  San  Diego  19,  Calif. 
Phone:  HOward  5-1598. 


PROFICIENT  WRITER.  28,  married,  LOS  ANGELES  RESIDENT  desires 
BJ,  SDX.  Solid  experience  in  news-  Public  Relations/ Corporate  Communica- 


Mking  assignments  in  Atlanta  or  sized  daily  in  Chsurt  Areas  10,  11,  12.  tographer.  Desire  good  magaxine  or  munications  experience.  Married.  41, 

Southeast  area.  Write:  T.  K  Smith.  Limited  professional  experience,  but  newspaper  writing  job.  My  samples  available  nowl  ’Top  references.  ORchard 


I 


6262  Chamblee  Dunwoody  Road.  Dun- 
woody,  Ga. 

your  OWN  WASHING’TON  BU- 
REU?  Vigorous  newsman  with  ten 
y*ars’  top  Washington,  foreign  experi- 


eager  to  prove  ability.  Married,  com-  speak  for  themselves.  Now  making  over  0-1890. 

pleted  miliUry  duty.  Box  781,  Editor  A  $8,000  but  consider  opportunity  over 

Publisher,  salary.  Prefer  Southwest,  overseas,  but 

- - go  anywhere.  Box  819,  EMitor  A  Pub- 

WASHINGTON-BASBD  JOURNAUST  _ 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


15-years’  experience  news  and  govem- 


ence  offers  regional  coverage  tailored  ment.  would  represent  your  publica- 
your  needs  plus  national-international  Hon,  or  join  bureau,  in  Nation’s  Capi- 
cdumn.  exclusive  your  area.  Box  812,  HiL  Know  Texas,  Southwest.  Box  756, 
EMitor  A  Publi^er.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  E>eceniber  9,  1961 


WORLD’S  UVLIEST  EIDI’TOR 
(for  sagging  circulation) 

One  Year  Contract  0>nsidered. 
Box  831,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Elxperienced,  reliable,  successful.  Well- 
regarded  in  trade.  Traveled  entire  U.S. 
Salary  plus  commission.  Box  837,  EMitor 
A  I^blisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Presidents  Statement 


This  month  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papermen  are  going  to  see  a 
statement  by  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  about  the  vitality  of  maga¬ 
zines  which  will  be  appearing 
in  numerous  national  magazines 
and  they  may  ask  why  were 
magazines  singled  out  and 
“what  about  newspapers?” 

A  similar  letter  about  news¬ 
papers  wiis  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  September  just  before 
National  Newspaper  Week. 
Now,  apparently,  it  is  the  maipi- 
zines’  turn.  But  the  distribution 
of  these  letters  to  readers 
varies  greatly  between  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

The  Magazine  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  says  the  statement 
about  magazines  will  be  carried 
into  40,000,000  homes  during 
December  and  January  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  four-color 
portrait  of  the  President. 

Not  many  newspapers,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  total  of  dailies  and 
weeklies,  published  the  complete 
text  of  Kennedy’s  statement 
about  newspapers  a  couple  of 
months  ago.  Mostly  it  was  han¬ 
dled  as  a  routine  news  item. 

Incidentally,  a  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  will  report  what  the 
President  has  to  say  about 
magazines  but  few  if  any  maga¬ 
zines  found  space  to  report  what 
he  had  to  say  about  newspapers. 
*  *  * 

Here  is  what  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  says  about  magazines: 

“An  open  society  grows  or 
withers  according  to  the  power 
of  its  ideas  and  to  the  vitality 
of  its  interior  dialogue. 

“If  ever  the  United  States 
should  reach  a  point  where  the 
clash  of  ideas  comes  to  an  end, 
where  debate  disappears,  where 
everybody  agrees  with  every¬ 
body  else  on  everything,  then 
we  are  finished  as  a  nation — and 
the  ideal  of  freedom,  to  which 
our  nation  has  been  dedicated 
since  the  time  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Ham¬ 
ilton,  perishes. 

“From  the  beginning  of  the 
republic,  our  magazines  have 
provided  a  major  forum  for 
carrying  on  the  interior  dia¬ 
logue  of  American  society. 

“Magazines  can  be  abreast 
of  the  urgent  issues  of  our  day 
— yet  remain  sufficiently  de¬ 
tached  to  provide  background 
and  perspective. 

“The  intense  interest  of 
people  all  over  the  world  in 
American  magazines  is  striking 
evidence  of  a  hunger  for  ideas, 
for  knowledge,  and  for  an  in¬ 


sight  into  the  life  of  a  free 
people. 

“Let  our  magazines  live  up  to 
their  responsibility:  to  confront 
the  great  issues  of  our  time;  to 
open  up  the  conflict  of  opinion; 
to  welcome  the  unpopular  idea 
and  the  controversial  issue;  to 
show  curiosity  and  compassion 
and  concern;  to  be  literate  and 
spirited;  to  give  a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  America ;  to  bring  people 
broader  knowledge  and  deeper 
understanding  on  every  subject 
in  the  universe. 

“And  let  us  all  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  opportunity:  to  de¬ 
mand  from  our  magazines  the 
integrity  of  fact,  the  cogency 
of  comment  and  the  variety  of 
expression  which  will  sustain 
our  American  faith  in  unlimited 
freedom  of  inquiry.  ‘Let  us  dare 
to  read,  think,  speak  and 
write’.” 

*  *  * 

Even  though  it  refers  to 
Newspaper  Week,  an  observ¬ 
ance  gone  by,  some  editors 
might  like  to  pick  up  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  letter  about  newspapers 
if  they  haven’t  printed  it  pre¬ 
viously.  It  might  help  readers 
to  understand  that  newspapers 
haven’t  been  slighted  by  the 
President  and  magazines  have 
not  been  singled  out  for  com¬ 
mendation  by  him.  His  letter 
dated  Sept.  14,  1961,  follows: 

“It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  you 
in  the  22nd  annual  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week. 

“The  1961  theme  —  “Your 
Newspaper — Heritage  of  Truth 
— Frontier  of  Freedom”  —  is 
particularly  appropriate  in 
these  hazardous  times. 

“Press  restrictions  in  coun¬ 
tries  dominated  by  our  adver¬ 
saries  have  increased  in  sever¬ 
ity.  Yet  in  our  free  and  open  so¬ 
ciety  we  rightly  regard  secrecy 
and  arbitrary  press  restric¬ 
tions  as  the  first  refuge  of 
incompetents.  We  want  this 
government  to  be  a  seat  of 
ideas,  a  place  for  healthy  de¬ 
bate,  without  any  official  news¬ 
paper  and  without  any  official 
censorship.  No  government  can 
long  maintain  the  support  and 
confidence  of  its  citizens  unless 
its  policies  and  actions,  for 
better  or  worse,  are  known, 
understood  and  critically  exam¬ 
ined.  This  is  primarily  the  role 
of  the  press  —  and  whatever 
handicaps  it  imposes  are  far 
outweighed  by  its  essential 
benefits. 

“Moreover,  along  with  our 
unaltered  belief  in  the  freedom 


of  the  press,  this  country  has 
always  recognized  that  freedom 
and  responsibility  stand  side  by 
side.  Freedom  without  respon¬ 
sibility  is  anarchy. 

“In  observing  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  we  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  heavy  responsi¬ 
bilities  borne  by  our  newspapers 
and  our  newspapermen,  whose 
reports  are  studied,  reprinted 
and  translated  around  the 
world. 

“Vigilance  coupled  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  the  part  of 
newspapers,  as  recorders  of 
man’s  deeds,  keepers  of  his  con¬ 
science  and  couriers  of  his  news, 
will  give  man  .strength  and 
assistance  to  Ihj  free  and 
independent.” 

• 

Government  Cites 
Civil  Defense  Series 

Kingsbury  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can,  received  the  government’s 
Distinguished  Service  Award 
this  week  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  civil  defense  and  protection 
against  chemical  warfare. 

Frank  B.  Ellis,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan¬ 
ning,  presentetl  the  award  to 
Mr.  Smith  in  Washington.  It 
commended  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can’s  efforts  to  promote  public 
participation  and  further  under¬ 
standing  of  civil  defense. 

Mr.  Smith  said  credit  for  the 
achievement  of  this  recognition 
was  due  to  Dan  Brigham,  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  editor,  and  Arthur 
McClure,  chief  editorial  writer, 
and  to  other  staff  members  who 
contributed  to  the  campaign. 

• 

Sowers  Quits  As  GM 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Richard  F.  Sowers,  general 
manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Company 
which  publishes  morning  and 
evening  dailies  here,  has  re¬ 
signed  after  15  years  with  the 
papers.  He  and  Mrs.  Sowers 
have  gone  to  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
and  plan  to  establish  their  home 
in  the  Southwest. 


Picket  Pressure 
Cuts  Milwaukee 
Journal’s  Size 

Milwaukh: 

Increased  picketing  forced 
the  Milivaukee  Journal  to  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  its  editions 
this  week,  dropping  to  a  24-page 
paper  Dec.  5  after  publishing  a 
350-page  Sunday  paper  and  a 
56-page  paper  on  Monday. 
Thursday’s  edition  contained 
28  pages. 

The  Journal  explained  its 
small  size  as  the  result  of  “in¬ 
tensified  pressures  on  staff 
members  who  attempt  to  cross 
the  picket  line.”  Ninety  to  100 
pickets  were  report e<l  on  duty 
outside  the  Journal  plant.  Seven 
persons  were  arrested  Dec.  4 
in  incidents  on  the  picket  line. 

On  strike  are  57  mailroom  em¬ 
ployes  affiliated  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union. 
The  240  union  compositors 
walked  out  when  the  strike 
l)egan. 

'Fhe  Journal  was  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  almost  normal  opera¬ 
tions  when  nearly  all  the  union 
pressmen,  engravers  and  stereo¬ 
typers  reported  for  work.  Full 
advertising  service  was  re¬ 
stored.  (E&P,  Dec.  2). 

This  week,  Irwin  Maier,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  that  directors 
had  declared  both  a  regular 
$1.00  and  an  extra  semi-annual 
.50c  dividend  for  1,051  stock¬ 
holders.  About  70  percent  of 
the  shares  are  ow'ned  by  em¬ 
ployes,  including  211  of  the 
mailers  and  printers. 

Elmer  G.  Hoffmann,  a 
typographical  union  member, 
crossed  the  picket  line  to  attend 
the  meeting  as  a  director. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  sent  word  that  he 
could  see  no  elements  in  the 
situation  that  warranted  his 
personal  intervention. 

The  intensified  picketing 
followe<l  a  Sunday  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  Journal  craftsmen  and  a 
vote  of  moral  support  by  the 
Brewery  Workers’  union. 
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X15  Sets  Record 
With  Brakes  On 


S.P.  Strike  Delay 
Ordered  by  Gxjrt 


Stabbed  Woman 
Driven  100  Miles 


d^aklantijifcjrnbttttt 


Soviets  Ready  to  Set  Off 


S'hS  Wodd  s  Biggest  Atom  Bomb 


Archbishop  AAitty 


WMtWwy  ,TOP  NEWS  AT  A  GLANCE  5<M**«mon 

0(K‘«Seil  !  - - -  BlMtSlMwl 

FarOcl.3l 


Leaders  in 
Journalism 
choose  leaders 
in  Production 


this  leading 
newspaper 
naturally  chose 
the  new 

COMEf~300 


WIATHMWISI 


more  of  them  —for  a  total  of 


COMETS 


The  Oakland  Tribune's  11  Comets  form  the  nucleus  of  its  battery  of  43  Lino¬ 
types,  which  set  the  news  and  advertising  pages  of  this  vigorous  west-coast 
daily.  In  planning  to  expand  their  TTS  operations,  the  Tribune's  decision¬ 
makers  knew  that  when  it  comes  to  high-speed  typesetting,  the  Comet  300  is 
the  Proven  Producer.  Alert  newspapermen  consistently  choose  the  Comet  300 
for  dependability  unrivalled  by  any  other  machine,  tape  or  manually  operated. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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The  Tribune-Journal  mam  plant  in  downtown  Albuquerq 


Let  Albuquerque’s  growth  continue— we’re  delighted  by  it, 
and  prepared  for  it. 


Three  expansions  in  the  last  six  years  . . . 
to  keep  pace  with  our  city’s  progress! 


Albuquerque’s  growing  .  .  .  and  so  are  the  JOURNAL  and  the 
TRIBUNE.  To  take  care  of  the  increased  needs  of  readers  and 
advertisers,  the  advertising,  editorial  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  expanded  in  our  downtown  main  plant. 


We  have  met  the  challenge  of  Albuquerque’s  growth  in  yet 
another  way.  The  new,  modern  building  in  Albuquerque 
Heights  is  a  service  headquarters  for  merchants  and  residents. 
The  retail  display,  classified  advertising,  circulation  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  have  representatives  here  to  assist  readers 
and  advertisers  quickly  and  efficiently. 


Daily  Circulation  UP  54% 

TRIBUNE-JOURNAL  Retail  Advertising  UP  78% 

TRnWTH*  Display  Advertising  UP  70% 

locniQCft  Automotive  Advertising  UP  112% 

1950-1960  Total  Advertising  UP  80% 

Source:  .4  RC  Reports  anti  Media  Records 


The  Tribune-Journal  office  in  Albuquerque  Heigh 


ALBUQUERQUE  JOURNAL  I  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 


MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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